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Introduction 


This study was inspired by a short passage from one of Nicholas of Cusa’s 
(1401-1464) treatises, Idiota. De mente (1450): 


For, clearly, we experience that there is a mental power [spiritus] speak- 
ing within our mind and judging this thing to be good, that thing to be 
just, another thing to be true — and reproving us if we veer from what 
is just. The mind did not at all learn this discourse and this judgment; 
rather, they are innate to it.! 


Nicholas of Cusa, or Cusanus, as he came to be known,? was a German cardinal 
who wrote on multiple subjects: ecclesiology, politics, Christology, metaphys- 
ics, epistemology, and mystical theology. The variety of his written work is par- 
alleled by the multifariousness of his roles in practical life. Apart from being 
a theologian and a philosopher, Cusanus was a lawyer, pastor, political ambas- 
sador, and a cardinal of the Church of Rome.’ Despite his multiple interests 
and activities, his work, both at his desk and in practical life, was driven by a 
fundamental motivation, the desire to attain the divine oneness that sustains 
and makes possible the manifold world in which we live. 

Despite Cusanus' insistence on unity, from a practical point of view, and 
oneness, from a theologico-metaphysical perspective, it is sometimes difficult 
to appreciate his work as a whole. Each type of researcher can find in it the 
object of their interest. This richness, inherent to Cusanus' thought, has led to 
discussions on whether he was a theologian or a philosopher, a Neoplatonist or 
a Christian, a medieval thinker or a modern one.* At the beginning of the last 


1 Idiota. De mente, h v, ed. R. Steiger, Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 1983, n. 78: “O quam clara est tua 
traditio, cui quisque audiens cogitur assentire! Indubie haec sunt diligenter attendenda. Nam 
clare experimur spiritum in mente nostra loquentem et iudicantem hoc bonum, hoc iustum, 
hoc verum, et nos reprehendentem, si declinamus a iusto. Quam loquelam et quod iudicium 
nequaquam didicit, sed sibi connatum est.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and 
Knowledge, 546. 

2 “In 1440 Aeneas Sylvius named him Nicolaus Cusanus for the first time”: Eric Meuthen, 
Nicholas of Cusa. A Sketch for a Biography, Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2010. 

3 For a comprehensive study on Cusanus’ life, see Donald F. Duclow, “Life and Works” in 
Introducing Nicholas of Cusa. A Guide to a Renaissance Man, ed. Christopher M. Bellitto, 
Thomas M. Izbicki and Gerald Christianson, New Jersey: Pauline Press, 2004, 25-56. 

4 For a short survey of Cusanus’ impact on posterity, see H. Lawrence Bond, Nicholas of Cusa: 
Selected Spiritual Writings (Classics of Western Spirituality), St. Paul (MN): Paulist Press, 1997, 
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century, his doctrine of learned ignorance (docta ignorantia), which teaches 
seekers of truth to accept the limits inherent in the finitude of the human 
mind, was successfully read in epistemological code by the neo-Kantian school. 
This restricted perspective on his philosophy started to subside as the critical 
edition of his opera omnia progressed, revealing new aspects of his work. The 
critical edition began in the first decade of the twentieth century, and came to 
an end with the publication of the last volume of his 293 sermons.* During the 
almost one hundred years that have elapsed, the scope of research on Cusanus’ 
work has expanded considerably, exceeding the limits of his theory of knowl- 
edge and addressing all the facets of his fruitful thinking. 

This study wishes to join the current conversation on one of these aspects 
of Cusanus’ philosophy, namely, his ethics. More specifically, its subject is the 
philosophical foundation of his ethics, which the study finds in Cusanus’ uni- 
trine conception of the human power of judgment. As will be seen, the use of 
the term “philosophical” does not imply denying the incontestable theologi- 
cal premises from which the philosophical considerations stem. The passage 
quoted at the opening of this introduction refers to the innate power of judg- 
ment (iudicium concreatum or innatum), and shows that this criterion not only 
makes possible the systematization and evaluation of the cognitive experience 
but also enables morality. The objective of this book is to show that the innate 
power of judgment has a Trinitarian structure, which is formed by a cognitive, 
an affective and a social dimension, and that all three dimensions are equally 
important as conditions of possibility of Cusanus’ ethics. The realization of 
such objective entails making explicit what, in Cusanus’ philosophical works, 
sometimes appears to be implicit. As is well known, Cusanus never wrote a 
treatise on moral philosophy or attempted to establish a regulation code of 
human behavior. 

In the brief survey of secondary literature that follows, I consider two types 
of studies on Cusanus’ thought. The first group includes works relevant to the 
question of the human mind’s constitution and its role as a condition of ethics. 
The second group of works offers an interpretation of Cusanus’ epistemology 


14-17. Also, Kurt Flasch, Nikolaus Cusanus, Frankfurt: Verlag C. H. Beck, 2001, Zweiter Teil: 
“Koinzidenz und Konsequenzen,” Kapitel rv: “Wirkungen.” 

5 See Morimichi Watanabe, “The Origins of Modern Cusan Research in Germany and the 
Establishment of the Heidelberg Opera Omnia,’ in Nicholas of Cusa in Search of God and 
Wisdom: Essays in Honor of Morimichi Watanabe by the American Cusanus Society, ed. 
Thomas M. Izbicki and Gerald Christianson, Leiden: Brill, 1991. See also Clyde Lee Miller, 
“Form and Transformation. Christiformitas in Nicholas of Cusa,” in Journal of Religion go, 
2010, 1: “These varied sermons fill out a picture of his pastoral thinking and practices that 
complements the more theoretical treatises and dialogues.” 
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that differs from the neo-Kantian one; namely, it identifies the journey of 
ascent of the human mind described in De docta ignorantia and other works 
with mystical theology, thus deepening the understanding of the human jour- 
ney to truth, and opening the possibility for it to show its ethical dimension. 


1 Previous Scholarship on Cusanus’ Conception of the Human Mind 


1.1 The Structure of the Human Mind and lts Relation to Ethics 
The first systematic treatment of Cusanus’ ethics is an article by Hans Gerhard 
Senger, published in 1970 under the title “Zur Frage nach einer philoso- 
phischen Ethik des Nikolaus von Kues” (“On the Question of a Philosophical 
Ethics in Nicholas of Cusa”). As the name of the article shows, its subject is 
the philosophical development and justification of Cusanus’ ethics, “without 
taking into account either its theological assumptions or its connection to a 
theologico-historical salvific goal.”” The objective of Professor Senger's article 
is not to present a complete study on Cusanus' ethics but rather to show that 
his writings imply ethical thought, notwithstanding the fact that Cusanus did 
not leave any systematic work on the topic.® 

In order to achieve this objective, Senger analyzes one of Nicholas' key works, 
De coniecturis, completed between 1440 and 1445. After summarizing the “the- 
ory of regions” [Regionentheorie]? developed by Cusanus in paragraphs 4 to 
8, Senger successfully argues for its ethical significance. His theory of regions 
depends on the four metaphysical unities that comprise all there is, and that 
Cusanus presents in the aforementioned section of the treatise. The first of 
these realms is God, the second is intelligence, the third is soul, and the fourth 
is body. God is beyond being and knowledge and is the foundation of the other 
three, which derive their being through participation in the first divine unit. 
As far as human beings are concerned, we not only participate in the realms of 
body and soul but also, through our highest capacity, namely the intellect, in 


6 Hans Gerhard Senger, “Zur Frage nach einer philosophischen Ethik des Nikolaus von Kues” in 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit. Franziskanische Studien zu Theologie, Philosophie und Geschichte. 
33. Jahrgang 1970. 

7 Senger, “Zur Frage...” 9: “Bevor ich meine Darstellung und Interpretation in der Absicht 
beginne, die Grundlagen der Ethik des Nikolaus trotz ihrer theologischen Voraussetzungen 
und trotz der Verbindung mit einem theologisch-heilsgeschichtlichen Ziel als philoso- 
phische Ethik zu erweisen, soll ein historischer Exkurs die Daten úber die Bescháftigung des 
Nikolaus mit der ethischen Disziplin aufführen.” (My translation.) 

8 Ibid. 121-122, 5-6. 

9 Ibid. 14, ff. 
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the realm of intelligence, that of the angelic spirits. Given that the first unit is 
unitrine, participation in it is Trinitarian. In De coniecturis, from paragraph 6 
onwards “unitrinity” is repeatedly expressed in terms of oneness, equality, and 
connection or union.!° 

Therefore, the participation of human beings in the first and absolute 
region is understood in De coniecturis both as Trinitarian and as transversal to 
the three created realms. Human beings participate in divine oneness or being 
(unitas), in divine equality or justice (aequalitas), and in divine connection 
or love (conexio) by means of our intellect, our reason and our senses. In his 
article, Senger shows how this threefold mode of participation gives place to 
what could be systemized as “regional ethics.’ Within the epistemological lim- 
its inherent to its created, and therefore finite, nature, human intellect grasps 
the reflection of the eternal divine ideas, a sphere that includes those of the 
good, the righteous, and all the moral virtues. Using this intellectual apprehen- 
sion as a measure, human reason discerns, i.e. judges, what is good, what is bad 
and what is convenient. Based on this judgment, which is free, human beings 
act in the fourth realm, the physical one.” 

The thoughtful and well-documented analysis of Cusanus’ ethics that Senger 
presents in this article is centered on the notion of aequalitas (equality), and 
on human participation in it. This line of argument is based on paragraph 183 
of De coniecturis, where Cusanus states that all moral virtues are enfolded 
in equality and that there cannot exist any virtue except through participa- 
tion in this equality.’ An examination of the concept of “equality” leads to its 
theological root, namely the fact that it is a name for the second person of the 
Trinity. Since human nature is described by Cusanus as God's image (imago 
Dei), it reflects the divine unitrinity, and its goal is to achieve, in the measure 
of its limited possibilities, the perfection of its model.! The higher the degree 
of participation, the more godlike human beings become “in intellect, justice 
and love.”* The article also considers other consequences that result from 
the Cusanian concept of “equality.” One is the regula aequalitatis (the rule of 
equality), later known as the Golden Rule, which prescribes treating others 
as one would want to be treated. The other is that according to the doctrine 


10 _I further explain this triad in Chapter 1. 

11 Senger, “Zur Frage...,” 14-24. 

12 Ibid. 13. 

13 Needless to say, the expression “imago Dei” precedes Cusanus. On Cusanus’ understand- 
ing of it, see chapters 1 and 4 of this book. 

14 Senger, “Zur Frage...,’ 14. “Der Grad der Steigerung bestimmt den Grad der Teilhabe an 
der Gottheit. Je hóher dieser Grad, desto gottgestaltiger und gottformiger erweist sich der 
Mensch in seiner Vernunft, Gerechtigkeit und Liebe (n. 174 Ende)” 
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of docta ignorantia, perfect justice cannot be achieved in the finite realm by 
human beings, because one of the characteristics of the created phenomena is 
that they can always increase or decrease in quantity and quality. 

Even if unattainable in its perfection, justice shows itself in the created 
world as order. The last part of “Zur Frage nach einer philosophischen Ethik ...” 
is dedicated to the examination of this concept and that of love.!5 While equal- 
ity and justice are the principles of rational virtues, love, as the form of all vir- 
tues (forma omnium virtutum),* is the principle of all the intellectual virtues, 
those that the human mind glimpses through its higher, intellectual function. 
Thus, love is the measure of the value of the moral virtues that human beings, 
applying the rational function of their minds, enact in the material world. 
Insofar as they are informed by love, all moral virtues are a living manifesta- 
tion of it. 

“Zur Frage nach einer philosophischen Ethik des Nikolaus von Kues” traces 
a rather complete outline of Cusanus’ ethics. Although as a study it is mainly 
centered on the concept of aequalitas, it presents other substantial notions 
such as ordo and caritas, and it connects them to the former. Even if its pri- 
mary source is De coniecturis, the article points toward other equally crucial 
writings by Cusanus, among others De visione Dei, De venatione sapientiae and 
Compendium. Even more important for the present monograph, the author 
locates the philosophical foundation of Cusanus' ethics in the Trinitarian struc- 
ture of the human mind, created in the image of the triune God. Therefore, this 
book is organized on the basis of Professor Senger’s finding, which I arrived 
at following a different path, that of tracking Cusanus’ references to the lov- 
ing dimension of the iudicium concreatum.” Chapters 4, 5, and 6 of this book 
examine the cognitive, social, and loving aspects of the human mind, respec- 
tively. The cognitive is the image of divine oneness, the loving of divine union, 
and the social of divine equality or justice. 

Unlike “Zur Frage...,” the following pages will not leave aside the theological 
assumptions and goals of Cusanus’ ethics. As Chapter 1 shows, Jesus Christ is 
the model of Cusanus’ anthropology, and the final goal of human beings is to 
reach divine filiation through imitation of this model. Cusanus’ body of work 
avoids the scholastic distinction between philosophy and theology. While his 
theoretical assumptions are those given by the Christian revelation, his treat- 
ment of them is philosophical. His main concern being the human mind's 
search for truth, Cusanus asks himself what is the extent of the mind’s reach 


15 “Zur Frage...,” 10-116 and 116-121, respectively. 
16 Ibid. 119. Senger quotes sermons XXXII, CCXLV, CCXXXVIII and CCLXXXII. 
17 See Chapter 6, “The Affective Dimension of the Innate Power of Judgment.” 
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for its goal and what are its limits, while postulating a symbolic method for 
intellectual speculation. Although the assumptions that guide his questioning 
derive from faith, the questioning itself relies on reason, as does the symbolic 
procedure through which reason can be transcended. In the following pages, 
therefore, I will make Cusanus’ theological premises explicit when needed but 
I will emphasize the philosophical speculations that originate in them. The 
theme of this book is not the Holy Trinity but the unitrine constitution of the 
human mind. 

In 1998, the symposium “Sein und Sollen. Die Ethik des Nikolaus von 
Kues” was held in Trier, Germany, and the contributions to it were published 
in 2000.'$ Among these contributions,'* only Klaus Kremer’s focuses on the 
structure of the human mind, although he does not specifically consider its 
Trinitarian organization. The article is called “Das cognitive und affektive apri- 
ori bei der Erfassung des Sittlichen” (“The Cognitive and Affective Apriori in 
Moral Knowledge”)? and it has three chapters. The first one establishes that 
Cusanus believed there is a certain kind of innate knowledge in the human 
mind, the second one explores the moral aspect of this knowledge, and the third 
one asks whether it depends on an affective apriori. Although it is a long article 
(ca. 14,000 words), the chapter on the affective apriori is very short (ca. 2,000 
words), representing barely one-seventh of the whole. The fact is noteworthy 
because, according to the author, the original motive underlying the article 
had been to investigate whether, according to Cusanus, in the apprehension 
of moral knowledge an affective apriori operates in parallel to the cognitive 
apriori.?! “The idea,” says the author, “could not be verified.’2? Nevertheless, the 
inclusion of the affective dimension of the human mind in Professor Kremer's 


18 Sein und Sollen die Ethik des Nikolaus von Kues. Akten des Symposions in Trier vom 15. Bis 
17. Oktober 1998. Ed. Von Klaus Kremer and Klaus Reinhardt. Trier: Paulinus, 2000. 

19 For a critical review of the ensemble, see Isabelle Mandrella, Viva imago. Die Praktische 
Philosophie des Nicolaus Cusanus. Münster: Aschendorff Verlag, 2012, 26-28. 

20 Klaus Kremer, “Das kognitive und affective Apriori bei der Erfassung des Sittlichen,” in 
Sein und Sollen die Ethik des Nikolaus von Kues, 101-144. 

21 Kremer, Das kognitive und affective Apriori, 137: “Die Frage schließlich, ob Cusanus paral- 
lel zum kognitiven A priori bei der Erfassung des Sittlichen auch mit einem affektiven 
A priori operiert, muß ich nach den vorliegenden Erkenntnissen doch mit einem Nein 
beantworten. Ich kann bisher keinen Beleg dafür anführen. Die bei der Konzeption die- 
ses Symposions im Herbst 1996 sich für mich als höchstawahrscheinlich herauskristal- 
lisierende Vorstellung, Cusanus setze bei der Erkenntnis des Sittlichen nicht nur einen 
kognitiven, sondern zugleich auch einen affektiven ‘Vorbegriff’ ein, hat sich bei der 
Ausarbeitung dieses Referates nicht (oder soll ich sagen: noch nicht) verifizieren lassen.” 
(My translation.) 

22 Ibid. 
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article and the primary sources that he quotes have been significant for the 
present book. In Chapter 6, titled “Love: The Affective Dimension of the Innate 
Power of Judgment,’ I examine some of the sermons quoted by Kremer in his 
article, with the objetive of showing that what he called “the affective and the 
cognitive apriori” are two dimensions of the threefold nature of the human 
mind and that they operate in combination with a third, which I call “social.” 
As mentioned above, in this book the affective aspect is understood as a reflec- 
tion of divine conexio (the third person of the Trinity), the cognitive aspect as 
a reflection of unitas (the first person), and the social aspect as a reflection of 
aequalitas (the second person). 

While the role of aequalitas is absent from Kremer's “Das cognitive und 
affektive apriori bei der Erfassung des Sittlichen,’ it plays a leading part in 
Harald Schwaetzer's exhaustive study, Aequalitas, published in 2004, on the 
use and meaning of this term in Cusanus' work.23 In the introduction, the 
author states the three main fields in which the term is used: the theological- 
Trinitarian, ethical, and epistemological. Although the book focuses on the 
latter, the interrelation between the fields is acknowledged. Thus, the episte- 
mology is shown to be grounded in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and 
therefore to have ethical consequences. In the Augustinian triad of unitas, 
aequalitas and conexio that Cusanus repeatedly employs, aequalitas is the 
name for the second person, also called the Logos.?* According to Cusanus’ 
theologico-metaphysical conception, the divine equality or identity with the 
Father communicates itself into created being. Consequently, through partici- 
pation in divine equality, the order of creation is a finite, i.e. limited, reflec- 
tion of the Logos. Because of its finitude, created equality shows itself as an 
organized hierarchy; that is, it forms a universe where created things are at 
the same time connected and different one from the other. Since the human 
mind is an image of God, the criterion that allows it to compare and to connect 


23 Harald Schwaetzer, Aequalitas: Erkenntnistheoretische und soziale Implikationen eines 
christologischen Begriffs bei Nikolaus von Kues.eine Studie zu seiner Schrift De aequalitate. 
Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 2004. 

24 Augustinus, De doctrina christiana, ed. G. M. Green, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum 80, sec. 6, pt. 6, Vienna: Holder-Pichelet-Tempski, 1963, 1.5.12: “Eadem tribus 
aeternitas, eadem incommutabilitas, eadem maiestas, eadem potestas. In patre unitas, 
in filio aequalitas, in spiritu sancto unitatis aequalitatisque concordia. Et tria haec unum 
omnia propter patrem, aequalia omnia propter filium, connexa omnia propter spiritum 
sanctum.” Quoted by Bernand McGinn in “Unitrinum seu Triunum: Nicholas of Cusa's 
Trinitarian Mysticism,” published in Mystics Presence and Aporia, ed. Michael Kessler 
and Christian Sheppard, Chicago: The Chicago University Press, 2003, 90—114. In this arti- 
cle, McGinn makes a short history of the reception of this triad in the Middle Ages (see 


Pp. 91-95). 
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external objects (and in such a way to know) is no other than the inner pres- 
ence of the Logos or divine equality. Professor Schwaetzer’s study establishes 
that by integrating these theologico-metaphysical considerations with his con- 
ception of the human mind as imago Dei, Cusanus develops an epistemology 
that builds a bridge between the mind and the world and, in this manner, goes 
beyond the Augustinian doctrine of self-knowledge. 


By combining the Christological level with the epistemological level, 
[Cusanus] succeeds in formulating a program for the knowledge of the 
world. If equality is epistemologically the basis of all knowledge, and 
if divine equality has come into the world through the Logos, then the 
world must be cognizable.?25 


Because of the Logos’ presence both in the world and in the soul, inner knowl- 
edge of the intellectual self and conceptual knowledge of the external world 
coincide. This is the first thesis that the book demonstrates. The second is that 
the Christological grounding of aequalitas as a criterion for knowledge deep- 
ens and extends its reach, opening new perspectives in the ways that moral- 
ity and sociality are understood. In this, the concept of “possibility/power’” 
(Möglichkeit) is key. Cusanus’ ethics, argues Schwaetzer, as well as Cusanus’ 
theory of knowledge, is not a theoretical analysis of a given substance or capac- 
ity but an open investigation, determined by the fact that the human mind is 
conceived as the living image of God, and for this reason always capable of 
spiritual development, that is, self-formation.® 

Although the recurrent theme of Aequalitas is Cusanus’ theory of knowledge, 
there is a section where the theory of values in Compendium is analyzed?” 
and another where the moral and social implications of the epistemological 
approach are developed.?8 On the basis of a close reading of paragraphs 110 
to 114 of De ludo globi, Schwaetzer shows that Cusanus’ conception of value 


25 Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, 12: “Der Kardinal kennt alle drei Spielarten des Begriffs: die eth- 
ische, trinitátstheologische und erkenntnistheoretische. Dabei gelingt ihm durch eine 
Verbindung der christologischen mit der erkenntnistheoretischen Ebene die Formuli- 
erung eines Programms zur Welterkenntnis: Ist die Gleichheit erkenntnistheoretisch 
Grundlage allen Erkennens und ist die góttliche Gleichheit durch den Logos in die Welt 
gekommen, dann muß die Welt erkennbar sein. Dadurch überwindet Cusamus eine 
auch fiir ihn selbst wichtige anthropologische Vorstellung Augustins, nach der es nur der 
innere Mensch ist, dem Erkenntniswert in Bezug auf Gott (als ¿mago Dei) zakommt” My 
translation. 

26 See, for example, Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, 135-145 and 165-180. 

27  Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, 126-135. 

28 Ibid. 146-186. 
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is tightly linked to the concept of equality, given that both are names for 
the Logos. Considering then that Value, thus understood, is the Being of all 
things, everything has some degree of value. Nevertheless, without the inter- 
action between the human mind and the outer world, the intrinsic value of 
each thing would not be brought to light. It is the mind’s privilege to discover 
the ontological value of creation and introduce the concept of value in it. 
“However, value only appears as value and thus separate from being through 
the valuation of being made by the intellect.”?9 Sociality, that is, the human 
tendency to develop social links with others, is grounded on this same type of 
interaction between the inner self and that which is external to it. Guided by 
the reflection of the inner presence of equality, human beings are able to find 
in their neighbors different degrees of sameness with themselves. Professor 
Schwaetzer’s findings on the ethical dimension of the concept of equality are 
further referred to in Chapter 5 of this book, where I discuss the social aspect 
of the iudicium concreatum. 

Published in 2012, Isabelle Mandrella’s Viva imago, Die praktische Philosophie 
des Nicolaus Cusanus is the first monograph on Cusanus' ethics.3° Mandrella’s 
analysis is focused on the problem of Cusanus' practical philosophy, which, as 
she presents it, is part of a larger question, that of the practical philosophy of 
Neoplatonism. With its emphasis on the intellectual nature of human beings, 
Neoplatonic philosophies do not see the body, the senses, and the imagination 
as aids but as obstacles for the achievement of the human goal, which is to 
unite itself with the First Principle. In the case of Cusanus, this basic attitude 
might be confirmed by the facts that he did not write specific treatises on the 
subject of ethics and that his philosophical anthropology excludes the distinc- 
tion between a practical and a theoretical reason. 

Mandrella turns to the writings of Meister Eckhart, in which there are almost 
no explicit statements on practical philosophy, to show that a Neoplatonic 
ethics is conceivable. Basing her arguments on Andreas Speer’s research on 
the subject, she reasons successfully that Eckhart is not concerned with an 
alleged independent function of the practical reason, but rather has a sapien- 
tial understanding of philosophy, conceiving both it and theology as a whole 
that results in a way of life.3l Inasmuch as life is thus perceived as a path to 
perfection, such an understanding of wisdom necessarily involves an ethical 


29 Ibid. 129: “Der Wert erscheint aber erst als Wert und damit getrennt vom Sein zur 
Wiirdigung des Seins durch den Intellekt.” (My translation.) 

30 Isabelle Mandrella, Viva imago. Die praktische Philosophie des Nicolaus Cusanus, Münster: 
Aschendorff Verlag, 2012. 

31 Mandrella, Viva imago, 17-20. 
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impulse, and contemplation has consequences for the individual's life and 
their relation to society. “These findings,” writes Mandrella, “apply to Cusanus 
without restrictions.”32 

Given that Cusanus’ ethics represent a form of practical philosophy that 
is beyond the distinction between the theoretical and practical, Mandrella 
puts aside this Aristotelian understanding and organizes her book on the 
basis of a differentiation that undoubtedly belongs to Cusanus’ philosophy, 
that between reason (ratio) and intellect (intellectus). In doing so, she follows 
Senger’s idea that Cusanus’ ethical thought could be systemized as a regional 
ethics. After a section dedicated to ethics as a science, which establishes the 
division between its intellectual and rational areas, two more sections follow, 
each dedicated to one of these domains, as they can be elicited from Cusanus’ 
treatises and sermons. 

Rational ethics is the result of the capacity of human beings to recognize 
what is good, a knowledge that, like that of the Golden Rule and the virtues, is 
naturally reflected in humans qua images of God. This is the area of the arts, 
including the moral and political ones; that is, it encompasses every type of 
knowledge that human beings naturally need to survive and thrive in the best 
way possible. Despite the higher value that Cusanus assigns to the intellectual 
function over the rational one, he does not dismiss the development of this 
type of morality but, on the contrary, deems it a necessary instrument for culti- 
vating what belongs to human nature as a rational nature. Nevertheless, argues 
Mandrella, in order to realize its true essence as a living image of God, the 
human mind must transcend the level of natural morality in order to increase 
the intellectual power that makes it a living image, and that intellectual power 
is, freedom. 

Consequently, the third section of Mandrella’s book is dedicated to inves- 
tigating whether Cusanus’ concept of wisdom implies the possibility of an 
intellectual ethic that might represent a form of practical philosophy. After 
establishing the difference between the rational moral life, which remains 
trapped in the ways of the world, and the intellectual one, which is directed 
toward the inner reflection of divine oneness, Mandrella further investigates 
the characteristics of the intellectual life, marked by its god-like traits of one- 
ness, creativity and freedom. With respect to her initial question on the pos- 
sibility of a practical philosophy, her answer is positive, as long as one takes 
into account that “intellectual self-knowledge and practical behavior are so 
closely linked that one cannot be understood without the other. The profiling 


32 Ibid. 20: “Dieser Befund gilt uneingeschränkt auch fiir Cusanus.” 
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of a practical reason dedicated to action becomes superfluous against this 
background.”33 

While agreeing with most of the results of Mandrella's meticulous research, 
my book has a different objective, and its contents are based on a different set 
of sources. Viva imago’s aim is to demonstrate that the lack of explicit ethi- 
cal discussions in Cusanus’ writings, characteristic of Neoplatonism, does not 
imply that his philosophy is not interested in the practical orientation of the 
human self. Because of her interest in such practical orientation, Mandrella’s 
close examination of Cusanus’ works focuses mainly on his sermons, especially 
those written between 1454 and 1457. Even if many of Cusanus’ sermons are 
short theological treatises, interlarded with philosophical themes, they include 
the conventional elements of exhortation and practical application. Thus the 
orientation of the sermons, even when presumably directed at a small group, 
remains pastoral. Because the sermons are more explicit than the treatises on 
questions of practical philosophy, the use that Cusanus makes of Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics and Aquinas’ Summa Theologicae Prima secundae becomes 
more explicit. Her choice of sources allows the author to affirm that, although 
(as stated above) Cusanus did not uphold the Aristotelian-Thomistic distinc- 
tion of the sciences in practical and theoretical philosophy, certain themes of 
his ethical thought can be understood as belonging to practical reason. 

The central theme of my book is the iudicium concreatum or power to 
judge, and the point of view I have adopted in my examination of Cusanus' 
philosophical anthropology is that of the intellect, i.e., the region of the human 
mind that works independently from the information gathered by the senses 
and processed by rational thought. Although I occasionally resort to the ser- 
mons, my book is based on a close reading of Cusanus’ philosophical treatises, 
where a Platonic perspective prevails, making a division between theoretical 
and practical ethics difficult. Because of this, some of the guiding principles 
of the human mind, such as the iudicium concreatum or the Golden Rule that 
Mandrella includes in the third section of her book (“Rationale Ethik”), appear 
in mine from the perspective of the intellect. This does not mean that I dismiss 
their practical orientation. In Chapter 5, for example, I discuss the conditions 
of possibility of Cusanus’ political philosophy and, in a different section of the 
same chapter, I examine the role of the body in the human self’s development. 


33 Ibid. 272: “Intellektuele Einsicht und praktisches Verhalten sind damit so eng mitein- 
ander verbunden, dass das eine ohne das andere nicht begriffen zu werden vermag. Die 
Profilierung einer spezifisch dem Handeln gewidmeten praktischen Vernunft wird vor 
diesem Hintergrund überflüssig.” (My translation.) 
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In considering the intellectual dimension of the iudicium concreatum, I have 
put the latter in the center of Cusanus’ ethical thought. According to my analy- 
sis of Cusanus’ treatises, it is the name given to the human mind inasmuch as 
it turns toward itself, that is, toward the inner reflection of the eternal law, in 
order to find guidance. 

Although my research is mainly on the iudicium concreatum and based 
on different primary sources from the ones used by Mandrella, I follow her 
book closely on two points. The first is her analysis of the Golden Rule, which 
she presents as the only criterion that makes it possible to live in society with 
other human beings. I discuss this with more detail in Chapter 5. The other is 
her general take that in Cusanus’ thought, metaphysics and ethics are closely 
interwoven. This fact leads to a deepening of Cusanus’ epistemology. When 
understood within the frame of its metaphysical foundation, the journey of 
the human mind toward truth shows itself as not merely a cognitive process, 
but as a social and affective one as well. The secondary literature that I review 
below shares this wider understanding of the human mind’s functions by asso- 
ciating De docta ignorantia’s goal to mystical theology’s. 


1.2 The Journey of the Human Mind and Its Relation to Mysticism 

The explicit identification between Cusanus’ first metaphysical treatise De 
docta ignorantia (1440) and mystical theology can be dated back to Cusanus’ 
own Apologia doctae ignorantiae (1449). The said approach extends the limits 
of what could otherwise be a mere epistemological understanding of Cusanus’ 
conception of the human mind. While reason’s access to the truth is limited, 
this limit can be surpassed by intellectual vision, and, in turn, this vision opens 
the gate to a spiritual experience that transcends what is commonly called 
“knowledge.” This widened understanding of Cusanus’ anthropology becomes 
apparent in the four pieces of secondary literature presented below. In the pre- 
sentation, I have not followed a chronological order but organized the writings 
thematically according to their contents, starting with H. Lawrence Bond's gen- 
eral introduction to Cusanus’ system and ending with Nancy Hudson’s book on 
theosis, which for Cusanus is the end of the human mind. 

The unifying thread of Professor Bond's introduction to Nicholas of Cusa. 
Selected spiritual writings, a collection of texts translated into English by him, is 
the notion of coincidentia oppositorum (coincidence of opposites) and its rela- 
tion to docta ignorantia. It is known that Cusanus identifies God with the infi- 
nite, which precedes and transcends all multiplicity and differentiation. The 
human mind, being finite, cannot comprehend infinity. It becomes acquainted 
with facts through senses and reason, a capacity that is governed by the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction. Therefore, rational knowledge progresses through 
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comparison, and in order to compare it needs to oppose one thing to another. 
Given that the truth is infinite, it is beyond all opposition and can be called 
coincidentia oppositorum. “Through coincidence we may say that the absolute 
maximum, which infinitely and completely transcends all opposition, enfolds 
and unfolds all and is known but not comprehended.”?* Hence its relation to 
docta ignorantia, the doctrine that teaches that the highest knowledge human 
beings can obtain is that of their own ignorance.3 Learned ignorance sees 
what discursive argument can never reach. It is a stage at which the mind leaps 
above the sensory and rational levels, attaining what Cusanus describes as an 
intellectual vision.3® What is seen cannot be expressed through concepts or 
analogies, but requires a symbolic use of language. Unlike analogy, whether of 
attribution or proportionality, symbols point toward a reality that cannot be 
expressed by rational discourse.37 

As the quote included in the preceding paragraph shows, when writing 
about the infinite Bond introduces a difference between “being known” and 
“being comprehended”. Since by “comprehension” he means the information 
we obtain through our senses and process through our reason, it can be under- 
stood that by “knowledge” he means (at least in the context of the quote) what 
in other passages he calls “intellectual vision.” The difference is significant, 
because it highlights an important point: “Learned ignorance is experiential 
as well as speculative. It is a speculative or contemplative experience.’3® The 
emphasis on the word “experience” establishes a link between Bond's and 
Mandrella’s reading of Cusanus. They both agree that Cusanus’ understanding 
of philosophy is sapiential. The human mind’s approach to the infinite truth 
does not occur by an accumulation of information but by acknowledging its 
own finitude, that is, by embracing wisdom. This ignorance “is reverent, expect- 
ant and submissive. A vulnerable and adoring ignorance is the only mediating 
condition we can bring to a knowing of God.” Furthermore, learned igno- 
rance “is not an end but a way and mediation, access and entry. It is the way of 
wonder, and like contemplation it is receptive to mystery, and the end remains 
forever unspeakable and incomprehensible: beyond knowing and not know- 
ing, God and not God, never merely God.”*° As evidenced, Bond's treatment of 


34 Bond, Selected Spiritual Writings, 29. 


35 Ibid. 20. 
36 Ibid. 29. 
37 Ibid. 29-30 and 53-54. 
38 Ibid. 31. 
39 Ibid. 39. 
40 Ibid. 43. 
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docta ignorantia shows its connection to mystical theology, a connection that 
had been thoroughly examined seven years earlier by Donald Duclow. 

In his article “Mystical Theology and Intellect in Nicholas of Cusa,”4! 
Professor Duclow traces the themes of learned ignorance, mystical vision 
and filiation (filiatio) in four works by Cusanus, De docta ignorantia (1440), 
Apologia doctae ignorantia (1449), De visione Dei (1453) and De filiatione Dei 
(1446). Duclow argues that Cusanus’ and Dionysius’ thoughts are associated 
by two related motifs, namely, unknowing and the dialectic. In Theologia mis- 
tica, Dionysius denies the adequacy of both affirmative and negative theology, 
since God transcends affirmation and negation, “yet this last move remains a 
dialectical one — a negation that denies negative theology’s own limits.”4? In 
De docta ignorantia, Cusanus uses the coincidence of opposites as a dialecti- 
cal means that overcomes the opposition between affirmative and negative 
theologies. As is well known, Cusanus’ treatise was attacked by the profes- 
sor of theology John Wenck in a work called De ignota litteratura (1442), and 
part of this attack was focused on what Wenck thought was the destruction 
of Aristotelian logic and, together with it, all scientific knowledge. In his tardy 
reply, the Apologia doctae ignorantiae, Cusanus explicitly links his work to 
Dionysius, indicating that Wenck should read Mystical Theology and the com- 
mentaries on it. As Cusanus lays out the question of coincidence, it “marks the 
intellectual transition from reason’s contrasts to God’s infinite unity. In this 
respect, coincidence is not Nicholas’ last word, but rather begins the mystical 
ascent toward God [...].’43 

The ethical themes associated with mystical theology emerge in De visione 
Dei, where Cusanus describes the ascent of the soul to God in terms of limited 
vision ascending towards absolute vision. Although the human mind’s inclina- 
tion toward the ascent is connatural to it, the journey that follows depends 
on free will, which “enables us to turn toward or away from God.”*4 It is not 
the objective of Professor Duclow’s article to examine this aspect and, there- 
fore, this point is not further analyzed. Even so, his investigation of the rela- 
tion between docta ignorantia and theologia mystica brings to light the ethical 
aspects of the mind’s search for truth. In the last section of the article, Duclow 
shows the final theme of Cusanus’ mystical theology, filiatio or filiation. The 
ultimate goal of the human mind’s search for truth is to become an adopted 


41 Donald F. Duclow, “Mystical Theology and Intellect in Nicholas of Cusa,’ The American 
Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 64, 1990, 111-129. 


42 Ibid. u3. 
43  Ibid.17. 
44 Ibid. 120. 
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child of God through Jesus Christ, in whom human nature is as closely united 
to divine nature as it can be. Because of this union, Christ is the bond that con- 
nects the finite and the infinite and thus the goal and the model of the human 
mind. Sonship, which in De filiatione Dei Cusanus calls theosis (deification), 
“consists in intellectual assimilation to the divine Word or ‘eternal reason’ who 
has given us the power to become sons like himself.’ Throughout the journey, 
notes Duclow, the mind’s natural desire is guided by faith toward its goal, God. 
As Cusanus himself writes to his friends the Tegernsee monks, knowledge and 
love coincide in mystical theology. This is a key concept that will be analyzed 
in Chapter 4 of the present study. 

As has been argued, by linking the doctrine of docta ignorantia to mystical 
theology, both Donald Duclow and Lawrence Bond show that Cusanus’ con- 
ception of how the human mind operates cannot be reduced to the famous 
limits he imposes on the rational capacity. Furthermore, the two of them men- 
tion the fact that affection or love plays a role in the mind's activity. Duclow’s 
article adds two more key notions. One is faith and the other is theosis. Each 
of these concepts has been the subject of a separate monograph, one by 
K. Meredith Ziebart and the other by Nancy Hudson. 

K. Meredith Ziebart's Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and the Intellect. A Case 
Study in 15th-Century Fides-Ratio Controversy is a study guided by a historico- 
philosophical perspective.** It therefore analyzes Cusanus’ position on faith 
and reason in the frame of two historical controversies in which he was involved. 
One is the already mentioned debate with John Wenck and the other is the 
polemic against the Carthusian Vincent of Aggsbach, who in 1454 attacked the 
doctrine of learned ignorance because of its alleged intellectualism, thus lead- 
ing to a discussion on the role played by love and the intellect in the theologia 
mystica. According to its theoretical framework, Ziebart’s book is organized 
into two sections, one historical, in which she carefully examines both debates, 
the other systematic, where, through an analysis of the role of Aristotelian phi- 
losophy in Cusanus’ thought and a close reading of a series of late sermons, she 
analyzes the treatment of faith and reason in Cusanus’ philosophy. From the 
historical point of view, she finds that Cusanus was motivated to defend the 
harmony of faith and reason by two different phenomena: the growth, within 
the Christian Church, of lay devotional groups with a penchant for the affective 
aspects of mystical practice, and the Fall of Constantinople, which originated 
his treatise De pace fidei (1453). From the philosophical point of view, Ziebart 


45 Ibid. 125. 
46 K. Meredith Ziebart, Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and the Intellect. A Case Study in 15th- 
Century Fides-Ratio Controversy. Leiden: Brill, 2014. 
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skilfully demonstrates the new methodology developed by Cusanus, one “not 
reliant upon the opinions of authorities, but upon a process of individual intel- 
lectual reflection,”*” following which the human mind could become aware 
that its own being proceeds from truth itself and that there is only one truth. 

On the basis of Cusanus’ technical distinction between reason (ratio) and 
intellect (intellectus), the author introduces the fruitful notion of “epistemo- 
logical faith’ which she shows to be in a dialectical relation with “dogmatic 
faith.”*8 As seen above when reviewing some of the literature on Cusanus, ratio- 
nal knowledge is derived from the information that the mind collects through 
the senses and then processes under the limits imposed by the principle of 
non-contradiction, whereby intellectual knowledge is better understood as 
the contemplation of eternal reasons, such as they are reflected in the human 
mind. Intellect, being the higher function of the human mind, precedes rea- 
son, whether the mind is aware of it or not. Owing to the fact that the human 
mind is finite, in order to know it must be awakened by external objects which 
affect the senses. Even so, the rational process that follows this awakening is 
possible only because the intellect, from its own essential oneness, provides 
the unity that enables the activity of understanding. According to the doctrine 
of learned ignorance, the mind's true goal is to know itself, contemplating its 
higher function qua image of the divine Logos. Thus, the intellect is both the 
beginning and the end of the mind’s journey to God. 

Through her analysis of Cusanus’ texts, Meredith Ziebart shows how this 
basic scheme can be read in terms of the relation between faith and reason. In 
her words, “it becomes evident in Book 111 [of De docta ignorantia] that in fact 
an attempt is being made in this treatise to fuse faith to an intellectual principle 
in such a way that faith and reason do not stand in a relation of opposition.”*9 
The said attempt can be seen in the opening lines of chapter 11, where Cusanus 
says that faith is the beginning of understanding (intellectus), in the sense that 
the first principles presupposed by rational disciplines are grasped only by 
faith. This is the faith that Ziebart calls “epistemological,” described as “com- 
mon to all the sciences, [being] essentially the understanding’s presupposition 
of the existence and attainability of true knowledge — a kind of ‘faith’ in truth 
itself”50 As for its difference from dogmatic faith, it can be easily recognized 
when reading the first four chapters of Book 111, where Cusanus first argues 
philosophically that there is a cosmological need for the finite to unite with 


47 Ziebart, Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and the Intellect, 279. 


48 Ibid. 24. 
49 Ibid. 23. 
50 Ibid. 24. 
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the infinite, and then declares that we know through faith that the said union 
was realized in the historic person of Jesus Christ. Although Cusanus did not 
attempt to use reason in order to demonstrate the articles of the Christian 
faith, it is clear that he believed that reason, guided by natural, i.e., intellectual 
faith, can safely arrive at the border between what is natural and what is supra- 
natural.®! Thus, what was said above about the intellect can also be said about 
faith: “it forms the principle as well as the end of the investigation.”52 

Ziebart's close reading of Cusanus' dialogue Idiota. De mente (1450) and of a 
series of sermons that range from 1446 to 1459 bring to light a development in 
Cusanus’ position on the subject. While the relation between the two types of 
faith is unresolved in De docta ignorantia, Cusanus' speculations on the human 
mind qua imago Dei in De mente and their maturation in the later sermons are 
seen by the author as part of a sustained effort to find an answer to this prob- 
lem. At this stage of his thought, 


faith is present in every mind but remains itself in a certain state of 
potency until actualized through the mind's active turning towards its 
origin — the full actualization of which occurs only in an inward intel- 
lectual vision of Christ. Cusanus tries thereby to strengthen the role of 
faith in the knowledge process by showing not only that it is latent in the 
structure of mind (as a presupposition of the intellect), but that the intel- 
lect cannot truly fulfill its own nature without an active turning in faith.5% 


The author's conclusion on her own findings is that Cusanus’ account of faith 
and reason “so adequately accounts for the role of a kind of faith in the knowl- 
edge process on purely philosophical grounds that there is no gap left for 
Christian dogma to fill”54 While an analysis of Cusanus conception of grace 
and its role in conversion to the Christian faith exceeds the limits of my book 
and is therefore introduced but not discussed, in Chapter 6 I strongly rely on 
Ziebart’s notion of “epistemological faith” and on the idea that this type of 
faith is a natural seed, identifiable with the mind’s need for the truth, which 
must grow and bloom as Christian faith. 

While Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and the Intellect addresses certain key 
notes of the human mind’s journey to its goal, the goal itself is the subject of 


51 The choice of vocabulary is mine. 

52 Ziebart, Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and the Intellect, 23. 
53 Ibid. 282. 

54 Ibid. 282. 
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Nancy Hudson’s Becoming God. The Doctrine of Theosis in Nicholas of Cusa.” 
The general objective of the book is to trace Cusanus’s doctrine of theosis 
through his works, and the perspective taken by the author is to align Cusanus’ 
approach with that of the Greek fathers. Her intention is to demonstrate that 
in spite of its apparent Neoplatonic intellectualism, Cusanus' idea of salvation 
is fully Christian. Therefore, Chapter 1 is dedicated to examining the concept 
of theosis in Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus the Confessor, and Dionysius. In the 
first two cases, Hudson finds no evidence of Cusanus' access to the primary 
sources, but shows certain similarities between his doctrine and theirs. In 
the case of Dionysius, his influence on Nicolas’ thought is undeniable and 
acknowledged by himself. Here is where Hudson can easily make her point: 
“Both Pseudo-Dionysius and Cusanus held to a doctrine of theosis that was in 
line with the tradition of the Eastern Christian Church, rather than a capitula- 
tion to Neoplatonism.”°6 The said capitulation would imply the replacement 
of Christian soteriology by a doctrine of intellectual salvation that neglects the 
notions of sin and grace.5” 

Once she has established the similarities that exist between Cusanus’ and 
the Eastern Church’s understanding of theosis, Hudson proceeds to present 
in a systematic way Cusanus’ position on the subject, underlining the role of 
Christ in the process. Chapter 1 treats the subject of theophany, that is, divine 
manifestation in creation, which is the metaphysical grounding of the human 
mind’s ascent toward theosis: “it is precisely because we participate in God that 
our minds are drawn to seek knowledge of him.”*8 Hudson bases her descrip- 
tion of theophany on De docta ignorantia, one of Cusanus' treatises where 
Jesus Christ is manifestly situated at the summit of God's self communication. 
As was said above in this Introduction, in De docta ignorantia 111, Cusanus 
argues that the finite world needs to be united with the infinite for the creation 
to be complete, a union that is realized in the historical person of Jesus Christ. 
“The circle is thus completed as a focus on creation returns us once again to 
God. As occurs so often in Cusanus's thought, nothing finite can be considered 
in complete isolation, but all things eventually must refer to the Infinite.”39 

The immanence of the divine, which achieves its realization in Christ, 
does not imply that Cusanus' conception is pantheistic. As Hudson states, 


55  NancyJ. Hudson, Becoming God. The Doctrine of Theosis in Nicholas of Cusa, Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2007. 

56 Hudson, Becoming God, 36. 

57 Ibid. 180-181. 

58 Ibid. 48. 

59 Ibid. 68. 
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“difference or utter transcendence is prior to immanence,* and the third 
chapter of her book is therefore focused on the difference between the cre- 
ated and divine orders. The explanation begins with a fruitful understanding 
of the sapiential or experimental conception of knowledge. Hudson presents 
the idea that Cusanus does not conceive this type of knowledge as the observa- 
tion or appreciation of something that is separated from the observer but as 
a certain union with its object. She quotes Jasper Hopkins’ translation of De 
possest 18: “unless the intellect becomes like the putatively intelligible object, 
it does not understand it”! While this conception integrates the epistemo- 
logical approach first introduced in De docta ignorantia to mystical theology, 
it also opens the problem of the distinction between the created intellect and 
the divine Logos. Which is the reach and which are the limits of what Hudson 
calls “unitive contemplation’? This is a difficult question, because mystical 
union is a non transferable experience and, as Bernard McGinn has prudently 
observed, 


Those who define mysticism in terms of a certain type of experience of 
God often seem to forget that there can be no direct access to experience 
for the historian. Experience as such is not a part of the historical record. 
The only thing directly available to the historian or historical theologian 
is the evidence, largely in the form of written records, left to us by the 
Christians of former ages.*3 


In the same spirit, Hudson’s strategy is to examine the problem from the point 
of view of language. “Building on the Dionysian tradition of negative theology, 
[Cusanus] is able to provide for a profound union that is situated in the intel- 
lect rather than in human reason.”** Because it transcends reason, mystical 
union cannot be communicated by a language determined by the principle of 
non contradiction, and therefore limited to expressing itself by comparisons 
and analogy. “For the human mind, transcendence results in the mystery of 
God and the inability to speak of him in an ordinary manner.85 

So, what is theosis? Cusanus describes it, and in Chapter 4 Hudson reports 
and ponders his words but, inevitably, its in-depth meaning can only be 


60 Ibid. 46. 


61 Ibid. go. 
62 Ibid. go. 


63 Bernard McGinn, The Foundations of Mysticism. Vol. I of The Presence of God: A History of 
Western Christian Mysticism, XIV. 

64 Hudson, Becoming God, 91. 

65 Ibid. 98. 
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experienced. It is the “ultimate fulfillment’®® of the human mind in God, a 
“mystical vision, where there is an end to the ascent of all cognitive power and 
where there is the beginning of the revelation of the unknown God.’® This rev- 
elation occurs through the second person of the Trinity, the Logos, also called 
divine wisdom and truth. It is the human mind’s ultimate goal. Truth “is not 
God, as God is triumphant in Godself, but it is a mode of God, through which 
God is communicable to the intellect in eternal life.”68 In theosis, the intellect 
does not contemplate God but itself as God’s image: “And this means it appre- 
hends itself in truth in such excellence of glory that it understands that noth- 
ing can be outside itself but in it all things are it.”69 The fact that mystical union 
is not equivalent to contemplating God face to face entails that theosis is a 
process. “The intellectual spirit,” observes Hudson on this issue, “has an infinite 
distance to travel as it pursues likeness to the Infinite God. Nor is the spirit's 
appetite sated by its union with God; it is simply provoked to greater desire.””° 
Ihave resorted to Hudson’s monograph in order to present the process of theo- 
sis at the end of Chapter 1 of this book. However, to complete the said presenta- 
tion I turned to an article by Clyde Lee Miller, titled “Form and Transformation. 
Christiformitas in Nicholas of Cusa.”! As I argue in the first chapter, Miller's 
article sheds light on an aspect of theosis that is not sufficiently considered in 
Hudson's study, namely the fact that theosis, being a living process, is a journey 
that involves not only the mind but the whole of the human self. 


2 Contents and Approach 


Chapter 1 is a general introduction to Cusanus' metaphysics, based on a close 
reading of De docta ignorantia. Its objective is to present the Christological 
grounding of Cusanus’ anthropological model and the goal of the human self’s 
journey, which is christiformitas or theosis. The chapter not only provides the 
foundations for what follows, it also gives some tools to readers not acquainted 
with Cusanus’ thought. Chapter 2 investigates whether the ¿udium connatum 


66 Ibid. 118. 


67 Nicolai Cusanus, De possest (h x1.2, n.15). Trans. J. Hopkins, quoted by Hudson in Becoming 
God, 118. 


68 Nicolai Cusanus, De filiatione Dei (h 1v, n. 63). Trans. H. L. Bond, quoted by Hudson in 
Becoming God, 158. 

69 Ibid. (hiv, n. 64). Trans. H. L. Bond, quoted by Hudson in Becoming God, 164. 

70 Hudson, Becoming God, 175. 

71 Clyde Lee Miller, “Form and Transformation. Christiformitas in Nicholas of Cusa,” in 
Journal of Religion go, 2010, 1. 
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or concreatum is merely a cognitive tool or has other functions. To this end, it 
makes a chronological list of all instances where Cusanus mentions a human 
capacity or disposition to be “connatus, -a, -um” or “concreatus, -a, -um,’ ana- 
lyzing and contextualizing each in order to ponder the extent of the use of 
the term in question. The results of such analysis show that the human mind's 
natural guide toward truth has other names apart from “iudicium, and that 
its various names reveal that it has not only a cognitive function, but affec- 
tive and social functions as well. Although Chapters 4, 5 and 6 address each 
of these aspects respectively, a short pause is first made in order to assess the 
reach and limits of the iudicium concreatum’s innate knowledge. Once the lat- 
ter have been established, Chapter 4 turns to the cognitive dimension. The 
first section of the chapter is an analysis of a well-known aspect of Cusanus’ 
philosophy, the limits of human knowledge, the fact that it operates using 
comparative proportion, and the method that Cusanus designs in order to 
transcend rational limitations. The following sections of the chapter examine 
the uniqueness of the human mind as imago Dei, its triunity, dynamism, and 
its creative freedom. Chapter 5 considers the social dimension of the iudicium 
concreatum, which must be awakened by the external world, interacting with 
it in order to attain its final goal of fulfillment. The world that it encounters is 
not only a natural world, ready to be known, but also a social one consisting 
of other human beings. In this sense, the iudicium concreatum reveals itself as 
the natural law of equality, the one that commands us to love our neighbors 
as we love ourselves. The chapter studies several issues related to this aspect 
of the human journey: the extent of self-love and its relation to love of one’s 
neighbors, the role of the body, and the limits inherent in created freedom. 
Last, Chapter 6 studies the loving dimension of the iudicium concreatum. It 
examines Cusanus’ treatment of the role of affectus in his writings from 1441 
to 1450 and in a series of letters and sermons from the mid 1450s. The sermons 
include Sermo LVII, the one that Cusanus tells the Tegernsee monks to read as 
an answer to their questions on the role of affectus in mystical theology, and 
Sermo CCXLI, which contains a rare description of the mind’s journey towards 
truth as a progression from affectus to caritas. 

This book is the result of a close reading of Cusanus’ writings. My approach 
has been to analyze a series of passages, contextualizing them, and explaining 
them in relation to other texts from Cusanus, so as to construct a narrative 
based only on his written thought. In spite of the inclusion of a few ser- 
mons, throughout the book I have favored his philosophical treatises. It does 
not mean that I subscribe to the idea that there is a separation between his 
metaphysics and his theology. The foundations of his metaphysics is theologi- 
cal, and so is the culmination of the human journey. Nevertheless, it is in his 
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so-called philosophical treatises where the unity between these two different 
approaches becomes visible. In works such as De docta ignorantia, Idiota. De 
mente, De ludo globi, and even De visione Dei, Cusanus guides his readers from 
experience toward metaphysical ascent to God. On every occasion, I have tried 
to show the philosophical rationality behind Cusanus’ considerations, and, 
above all, the fundamental unity that underlies his different writings, even 
when separated by decades. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Metaphysical Foundations of Human Nature 


The hypothesis of this book is that the innate power of judgment, which leads 
the human mind to its end, has a triune structure. Its objective is to show the 
role of its three dimensions (cognitive, affective, and social) as a condition of 
possibility of Cusanus’ ethics. It is, therefore, a study on Cusanus’ anthropo- 
logical model. Such a study needs to be framed in the metaphysical conception 
that precedes it and makes it possible. To that end, the first section reviews 
the notions of “absolute maximum” the infinite first principle, and “contracted 
maximum,” the finite universe that derives its being from the infinite maxi- 
mum. It also examines the paradoxes that both notions present to the human 
mind. The second section describes the hierarchical organization of the 
contracted universe and explains why, according to Cusanus, its completion 
requires the finite to be united with the infinite, a union that can only be real- 
ized in an individual human being. Nicholas believes that such union occurred 
in the person of Jesus Christ, who manifested the perfection of the universe 
by realizing the perfection of the human species. After a brief description of 
the doctrine of the predestination of Christ such as it appears in Cusanus’ 
thought, the third section analyzes the two perspectives from which Christ can 
be understood to be the exemplar of human nature. As Jesus the Christ, He is 
the model of human beings’ pilgrimage in the world, and as the divine Logos, 
He is the image of human nature, whose essence is intellectual. The last part of 
the chapter reviews Cusanus’ considerations on the human self’s final goal, an 
ongoing process that begins in the world, and which is referred to by Nicholas 
both as “christiformitas” (i.e., achieving Christ's form) and “theosis.” 


1 The Apparent Lack of Completion of the Universe 


According to Books 1 and 11 of De docta ignorantia (1440), the three-volume 
treatise where Cusanus systematically exposes his metaphysics for the first 
time, the universe originates from a unique principle, which he calls “maxi- 
mum,” using vocabulary that belongs to mathematics.! Since the word is 
intended to signify that greater than which nothing can be? the first principle 


1 In Chapter 41 explain Cusanus’ predilection for a symbolic use of mathematical terminology. 
2 Nicolai de Cusa, De docta ignorantia, h 1, ed. Klibansky, R. and Hoffmann, E., Lipsiae: Felix 
Meiner Verlag, 1932, n. 5. 
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must be conceived as infinite and free from all determination. Any limit would 
imply that there is something other than the maximum, something that could 
circumscribe its maximality. The maximum, therefore, is one (there is no oth- 
erness of it) and absolute (free, unattached, unqualified). Its absolute oneness 
implies that nothing can be outside of it;3 therefore, everything is enfolded in 
it. It is, says Cusanus, the complicatio or enfoldment of all things.* 

The maximum, then, enfolds everything, both what actually is and what 
could be.* The latter, however, is not enfolded in the maximum in its virtuality 
or potentiality but in its maximum degree of actuality. The virtuality, which 
is, for example, the way of being of the seed in relation to the plant, implies a 
transition from one state of being to another, therefore change, therefore oth- 
erness. But the maximum is pure identity. If it went from one state of being to 
another, we would have to admit that it evolved or that it involuted; in short, 
that it changed. If it were susceptible to change it would not be the maximum, 
since it could become more or less than what it is. Thus, potentiality and actu- 
ality coincide maximally in the maximum, whose infinite oneness is above any 
opposition.® 

If every potentiality of being is enfolded in act in the maximum, this mul- 
tiple and finite universe in which we are born is the unfolding of one of those 


3 De doc. ig. 11 (h 1, n. 105): “maximum autem est, cui nihil potest opponi, ubi et minimum est 
maximum. Unitas igitur infinita est omnium complicatio; hoc quidem dicit unitas, quae unit 
omnia. Non tantum ut unitas numeri complicatio est, est maxima, sed quia omnium; et sicut 
in numero explicante unitatem non reperitur nisi unitas, ita in omnibus, quae sunt, non nisi 
maximum reperitur” 

4 De mente (hv, n. 73): “Sicut deus est entitas absoluta, quae est omnium entium complica- 
tio, sic mens nostra est illius entitatis infinitae imago, quae est omnium imaginum compli- 
catio, quasi ignoti regis prima imago est omnium aliarum secundum ipsam depingibilium 
exemplar” 

The notion of God as complicatio absoluta might raise the question of Nicholas pan- 
theism. A short answer is that the adjective absolutus preserves God's freedom from any 
possible determination or contraction to the world. For a long and thoughtful answer, see 
Jasper Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's Metaphysic of Contraction, Minneapolis: The Arthur J. 
Banning Press, 1983. Hopkins also addressed the subject in his Introduction to Nicholas of 
Cusa on Learned Ignorance. A Translation an an Appraisal of De docta ignorantia by Jasper 
Hopkins, Minneapolis: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 1983 (second edition), 1-50. (From here 
shortened as On Learned Ignorance.) 

5 De doc. ig.1 (h1,n.5): “maximum itaque absolutum unum est, quod est omnia; in quo omnia, 
quia maximum. Et quoniam nihil sibi opponitur, secum simul coincidit minimum; quare et 
in omnibus; et quia absolutum, tunc est actu omne possibile esse, nihil a rebus contrahens, a 
quo omnia.” 

6 Ibid. 1 (h1, n. 12): “Quia igitur maximum absolute est omnia absolute actu, quae esse pos- 
sunt, taliter absque quacumque oppositione, ut in maximo minimum coincidat, tunc super 
omnem affirmationem est pariter et negationem.” 
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infinite possibilities. The how and why from the maximum, which, being iden- 
tical with itself, needs nothing, unfolds the created or principiated universe 
and is a truth unattainable by human reason, naturally bound by the logi- 
cal principle of non-contradiction. Because of this limit, reason can neither 
apprehend the paradoxical nature of creatures, which are and are not at the 
same time.” In spite of its limitations, there is something that reason can grasp, 
because it is evident: finite entities, insomuch as their being has an end, have 
not given being to themselves, so they must have been principiated or created. 
Since effects resemble their causes, the universe must be as similar as possible 
to the principle from which it originates.$ 

For that reason, principiated or created being as a whole, that is, the uni- 
verse, is in its own way one and infinite, as is the absolute maximum. It is one 
because it is the totality of everything created, and it is infinite because, as 
nothing finite remains outside of it, nothing can limit it. In this sense, it can be 
called “maximum.” But while the first principle is characterized as “necessarily 
infinite,”? everything that proceeds from it suffers the limitation of not having 
given being to itself. The world or universe, as Cusanus calls the totality that 
proceeds from the maximum, is therefore not absolute or free but determined, 
that is, “contracted.” Nicholas calls it “contracted maximum,” and the para- 
doxical name points towards the heart of the created universe’s ontological 
condition. Because it is maximum, the universe is infinite; because it is con- 
tracted, it is finite. 

Since reason cannot understand this from a logical point of view, Cusanus 
exemplifies it by comparing it to the dynamics inherent in an ascending scale 
of numbers." Even though the numerical scale can progress endlessly, adding 


7 Ibid. 11 (h 1, nn. 98-111). 

8 Ibid. 11 (h 1, n. 99): “Habet igitur creatura a Deo, ut sit una, discreta et connexa universo et, 
quanto magis una, tanto Deo similior. Quod autem eius unitas est in pluralitate, discretio 
in confusione et connexio in discordantia, a Deo non habet neque ab aliqua causa posi- 
tiva, sed contingenter” 

9 Ibid. 1 (h 1, n. 9): “maximum vero tale necessario est infinitum.” 

10 Ibid. 1 (h 1, n. 6): “Secundo loco, sicut absoluta maximitas est entitas absoluta, per quam 
omnia id sunt, quod sunt, ita et universalis unitas essendi ab illa, quae maximum dicitur 
ab absoluto, et hinc contracte existens uti universum; cuius quidem unitas in pluralitate 
contracta est, sine qua esse nequit. Quod quidem maximum, etsi in sua universali unitate 
omnia complectatur, ut omnia, quae sunt ab absoluto, sint in eo etipsum in omnibus, non 
habet tamen extra pluralitatem, in qua est, subsistentiam, cum sine contractione, a qua 
absolvi nequit, non existat. De hoc maximo, universo scilicet, in secundo libello pauca 
quaedam adiciam.” 

11 Ibid. 11 (hı, n. 108). Cf. De doc. ig. 1 (h 1, nn. 13-17), where Cusanus uses the same example 
in order to show that finite being requires infiniteness as its cause. 
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one number after the other, it is not infinite in the proper sense of the word 
(that is, not finite), but rather it is undefined. Cusanus describes this type of 
infinity as “privative infinity”? The adjective “privative” signifies the absence 
of an attribute that the noun it modifies should have;! in this case, the lacking 
attribute is the full actuality of the scale’s potential infinity. Although we can 
always add a number, the scale’s potentiality to be infinite will never be fully 
actualized. The same thing happens to the universe. Although nothing exists 
outside of it — if it were so, it would not be the universe — there is always the 
possibility that something new might come into being. The universe, there- 
fore, cannot achieve actual infinity. 

Just as the infinity of the universe is finite, its oneness is necessarily real- 
ized in the plurality of things. Although the universe as a whole ontologically 
precedes each individual, its effective existence only occurs in a determined 
or contracted way, as this or that individual. The universe, then, is not a self- 
subsistent entity in the way a Platonic Form might be, but only exists as it is 
realized differently in each individual. The same can be said of genera and 
species. Although a gradual scale of genera and species unfolds between the 
universe and the individual, neither are self-subsistent entities. Rather, the 
universe, the genera, and the species are fundamental metaphysical principles 
that exist only insofar as they are realized in each individual. Therefore, indi- 
viduals are the only entities that exist: “However, genera exist only contractedly 
in species; and species exist only in individuals, which alone exist actually.”!4 
The notion that only individuals exist becomes crucial when explaining the 
incarnation of the divine Logos. 

The fact that each creature is individual implies that the oneness of the 
contracted maximum is not, like that of the absolute maximum, identical to 
itself; rather, it exists in each entity and, as a whole, is hierarchically organized. 
Every individual is different from the other; it could be said, using De docta 
ignorantia’s quantifying terminology, that it is both more and less than oth- 
ers, according to different aspects.!* Therefore, every contracted nature can be 


12 Ibid. 11 (h 1, n. 97): “Solum igitur absolute maximum est negative infinitum; quare solum 
illud est id, quod esse potest omni potentia. Universum vero cum omnia complectatur, 
quae Deus non sunt, non potest esse negative infinitum, licet sit sine termino et ita priva- 
tive infinitum; et hac consideratione nec finitum nec infinitum est.” 

13 Silvia Magnavacca, Léxico técnico de Filosofia Medieval, Buenos Aires: Miño y Davila, 2005, 
557-558. 

14 De doc. ig. 111 (h 1, n. 184): “Non autem subsistunt genera nisi contracte in speciebus 
neque species nisi in individuis, quae solum actu existunt” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned 
Ignorance, 112. 

15 In De docta ignorantia 1, n. 9, Nicholas calls this ontological organization of creation 
“gradual equality.’ A thorough treatment of the concept of equality in De docta ignorantia 
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compared to another, a fact that indicates that every individual is unique and 
related to others as part of a gradual scale. Hence, since no created individual 
is complete, that is, perfect, none can achieve the perfection of its species. 
There is always the possibility that a new specimen, more perfect than the oth- 
ers, will come into being.!® 

The hierarchical organization of the universe leaves us facing its mixed 
nature once again. On the one hand, it has a limit because we are always going 
to find, existing in act, the lowest specimen of the lowest species of the lowest 
genus that there is. The same could be said of the highest specimen existing 
in act. But since created or principiated being is contingent, there always is, 
as said above, the possibility of a change concerning its limits. Just as no indi- 
vidual reaches the limit of its species, no species reaches that of its genus, and 
no genus reaches that of the universe which, in turn, does not reach or realize 
its own perfection. The reason for this is that the limit of everything, that is, the 
perfect final goal in which each thing could completely fulfill itself, is the abso- 
lute maximum, unattainable in its unqualified oneness. In Cusanus’ words: “It 
is thoroughly clear that the universe is only contractedly many things; these 
are actually such that no one of them attains to the unqualifiedly maximum.”” 

Both from the metaphysical and the theological points of view, the lack 
of completion of the created universe leads to a problem. If on one side the 
absolute maximum is the final goal of each being and the universe as a whole, 
and on the other hand no created being can attain it, it follows that creation 
would lack “the perfection that, essentially, belongs to the work of God.”!8 This 


can be found in H. Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, 34—42. See also N. Hudson, Becoming God. The 
doctrine of theosis in Nicholas of Cusa, p. 170, where the author makes an acute observation 
of divine equality as the exemplar of the self-identity of all things. 

16 De doc. ig. 111 (h 1, n. 184): “Sicut igitur non est dabile secundum naturam contractorum 
individuum nisi infra terminum suae speciei, sic etiam omne individuum terminum 
generis et universi attingere nequit; inter plura etenim eiusdem speciei individua diversi- 
tatem graduum perfectionis cadere necesse est. Quare nullum secundum datam speciem 
erit maxime perfectum, quo perfectius dari non posset; neque etiam adeo imperfectum 
est dabile, quod imperfectius dabile non sit. Terminum igitur speciei nullum attingit” 

17 Ibid., mı (h 1, n. 190): “Bene satis apertum est universum non nisi contracte esse plura, 
quae actu ita sunt, quod nullum pertingit ad simpliciter maximum.” Trans. Hopkins, On 
Learned Ignorance, 116. 

18 Karl Reinhardt, introduction to Acerca de la docta ignorancia, libro III, by Nicolás de Cusa, 
Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2009, 15: “Dios es, para él, lo máximo absoluto trascendente, al cual 
el hombre puede acercarse únicamente en la actitud de la docta ignorancia. Pues cada 
cosa particular tiende a la perfección, pero no puede alcanzar, en cuanto es individual 
y siempre está completada y limitada con lo otro, los límites del universo o aun solo los 
límites de su especie y así llegar a lo máximo; siempre es posible algo aun más grande. 
Este es el conocimiento que ha desarrollado el Cusano en los libros I y II, y que reitera en 
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incompleteness manifests itself even in human beings, who are privileged 
creatures because the human mind, in its simplicity, is an image of the abso- 
lute maximum instead of an unfoldment of its oneness in many things, as the 
contracted universe is.!° In spite of its exceptional condition, the human mind, 
like the rest of the creatures, has not given existence to itself and is therefore 
limited by finitude. Our minds tend toward the truth but Truth, such as it is in 
itself, remains unattainable. Reaching out from finite being towards the infi- 
nite maximum, we are always prone to further perfecting ourselves.?° 


2 The Cosmological Need for Perfect Humanity 


For the universe to be complete, finite being should attain the infinite and, 
since only individuals exist actually, this union should be realized by an indi- 
vidual, which in its turn would be the maximum specimen of a given species. 
In the second chapter of the third volume of De docta ignorantia, Nicholas of 
Cusa turns to the imperfect tense of the subjunctive to hypothesize how such 
a maximum individual could exist in act. If it did, it would fulfill every possi- 
bility enfolded in its species, which means that if we were to remain within 
the boundaries of the contracted or finite universe, the existence of such a 
maximum specimen could not even be postulated as a hypothesis. According 
to what Cusanus has argued before, contracted being cannot reach fulfillment 
or perfection, which is in itself the unattainable unqualified oneness of the 
absolute maximum. If a contracted individual achieves maximality, it must 
be assumed that it does not exist as purely contracted. On the other side, it 
would not be the absolute maximum either, since its unqualifiedness does 
not exist as contractedness. Contracted nature cannot become absolute and 
absolute nature does not contract, because, as shown before, that would mean 
it has a limit. So, how could this hypothetical individual attain maximality? 
Only through being both absolute and contracted, that is, only if the absolute 
maximum were to unite itself with the contracted individual “in such a way 


el primer capitulo del libro III. Pero no permanece en este punto de vista, pues para un 
universo así concebido habría de faltar, tal como él piensa, la perfección que, esencial- 
mente, pertenece al obrar de Dios.” 

19  Idevelop this key note of the human mind in Chapter 3. 

20  Deconi.11 (h 11, n. 161): “Unitas igitur intellectus tanto plus perficitur, quanto de potentia 
in actum progreditur” 

21 De doc. ig. 111 (h 1, n. 190): “Amplius adiciam, si maximum contractum ad speciem actu 
subsistens dabile esset, quod tunc ipsum secundum datam contractionis speciem omnia 
actu esset, quae in potentia generis aut speciei illius esse possent.” 
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that it could not be more united and their respective natures [would] still be 
preserved.”2? This maximum individual would thus be both absolute and con- 
tracted, both infinite and finite, a union of natures contradictory from a logical 
point of view and therefore transcending our understanding. In theological 
terms, it would be a union of Creator and creature. But, what type of creature 
should this be? 

As seen before, the entire universe is interrelated according to a gradual 
order; that is, it is hierarchical. This hierarchy has its own logic, and each onto- 
logical rank enfolds the properties of the ranks that are subordinated to it. 
Intellectual beings move and feel, and so do animals; animals reproduce them- 
selves and live as plants do; plants have a living body made of the inorganic 
elements of the mineral world. If an individual of the lower ranks of beings 
were to be elevated to union with the maximum, such a being would be both 
God and itself. But in such a case, God would be deprived of many perfections, 
which is impossible. If it were to unite itself to a stone, for example, God would 
lack life, feelings, even thought and reason. Therefore, it is necessary that the 
being to which God unites is that type of being that has more in common to 
the totality of beings, since “absolute Maximality is in the most universal way 
the Being of all things, so that it is not more of one thing than of another”23 

Cusanus finds that human nature, which he calls “middle nature,”2* is the 
only type suitable for elevation to the union with the absolute maximum, for 
“it enfolds intellectual and sensible nature and encloses all things within itself, 
so that the ancients were right in calling it a microcosm, or a small world.”25 
For this reason, only by the elevation of human nature to the union with divine 


22 Ibid. (h 1, n. 192): “Si maxima potentia ipsum contractum sibi taliter uniret, ut plus uniti 
non posset salvis naturis, ut sit ipsum tale servata natura contractionis, secundum quam 
est plenitudo speciei contracta et creata, propter hypostaticam unionem Deus et omnia: 
haec admiranda unio omnem nostrum intellectum excelleret.” Trans. Hopkins, On 
Learned Ignorance, p. 117. 

23 Ibid. (h 1, 195): “Si igitur maximitas absoluta est omnium entitas universalissime, ita ut 
non magis unius quam alterius, clarum est hoc ens magis maximo sociabile, quod magis 
universitati entium est commune.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, p. 118. 

24 Ibid. (h 1, 197): “Quapropter natura media, quae est medium connexionis inferioris et 
superioris, est solum illa, quae ad maximum convenienter elevabilis est potentia maximi 
infiniti Dei. Nam cum ipsa intra se complicet omnes naturas, ut supremum inferioris et 
infimum superioris, si ipsa secundum omnia sui ad unionem maximitatis ascenderit, 
omnes naturas ac totum universum omni possibili modo ad summum gradum in ipsa 
pervenisse constat” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, p. 119. 

25 Ibid. (h 1, 198): “Humana vero natura est illa, quae est supra omnia Dei opera elevata et 
paulo minus angelis minorata, intellectualem et sensibilem naturam complicans ac uni- 
versa intra se constringens, ut microcosmos aut parvus mundus a veteribus rationabili- 
ter vocitetur. Hinc ipsa est illa, quae si elevata fuerit in unionem maximitatis, plenitudo 
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nature would the whole universe be elevated as well. Through this ascent, 
all natures and every entity would fulfill their ultimate perfection. However, 
human nature, that is, humanity, does not exist as a separated Platonic Form — 
none of the genera or the species do — but rather realizes itself contractedly 
in multiple individuals. Given that only individuals exist actually, only one 
human being could ascend to union with the absolute maximum. “And, assur- 
edly, this being would be a man in such a way that He was also God and would 
be God in such a way that He was also a man.”2* In the chapter that follows 
these considerations, Cusanus abandons the imperfect tense of the subjunc- 
tive and states that, based on the testimonies that surround his life, the union 
of humanity and divinity was realized in Jesus. 


3 The Perfection of the Universe 


3.1 The Predestination of Christ 

Owing to the fact that human nature enfolds all degrees of being, Cusanus has 
argued, it is the only created nature that can be elevated to union with God. 
This union is necessary for the universe to achieve the perfection that, being 
contracted, it cannot attain on its own. For Cusanus, this is not a merely logical 
conclusion demanded by hypothetical reasoning but a fact that has historically 
taken place.’ Jesus realizes the perfection of the human species, and, through 
Him, the universe as a whole attains its perfection. Thus, Cusanus places Jesus 
Christ at the center of his metaphysical reflection, which also means that 
according to his Christology the union of human and divine natures in Jesus 
is not just a consequence of the fall. While the incarnation of the Logos plays 
its traditional soteriological role in Cusanus’ cosmology, this salvific function 
does not contradict itself with the fact that God becomes human to bring cre- 
ation to its perfection: 


omnium perfectionum universi et singulorum existeret, ita ut in ipsa humanitate omnia 
supremum gradum adipiscerentur.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, p. ug. 

26 Ibid. (h 1, 199): “Humanitas autem non est nisi contracte in hoc vel illo. Quare non esset 
possibile plus quam unum verum hominem ad unionem maximitatis posse ascendere, et 
hic certe ita esset homo quod Deus, et ita Deus quod homo, perfectio universi, in omnibus 
primatum tenens, in quo minima, maxima ac media naturae maximitati absolutae unitae 
ita coinciderent, ut ipse omnium perfectio esset, et cuncta, ut contracta sunt, in eo ut 
in sua perfectione quiescerent” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 
p. 119. 

27 See De doc. ig. 111, Chapter 4, especially nn. 203-204. 
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Here we must take note of the fact that Christ’s incarnation was neces- 
sary for our salvation. God created all things for His own sake. And [He 
created] them maximally and most perfectly only for Himself. However, 
they could not be united to Him, since there is no comparative relation 
of the finite to the infinite. Therefore, through Christ all things are in God, 
their End. For unless God had assumed a human nature, then (since that 
human nature, as being something intermediate, enfolds in itself other) 
the entire universe would neither be perfect nor, indeed, would exist.?® 


In short, the union of human and divine natures in the person of Jesus Christ 
was pre-ordained from eternity to occur in time by the grace of God. This idea 
is the core of the doctrine of the predestination of Christ. In his article “That 
He Might Fill All Things: Creation and Christology in Two Treatises by Nicholas 
of Cusa,”22 David Albertson has examined Cusanus’ treatment of this doctrine, 
deepening and developing the general guidelines given by Louis Dupré and 
Hans Blumenberg, which he summarizes in the introduction. After his diagno- 
sis of Modernity’s alienation from God, Dupré suggests that Nicholas’ doctrine 
of Christological immanence might point Christians toward a new way: “As 
a divine person, Christ ontologically precedes that created nature which he, 
through his humanity, enables to participate in God's nature.”3° When quot- 
ing this line, Albertson refers the idea to Hans Blumenberg's argument in The 
Legitimacy of the Modern Age, according to which 


If the Word would have become incarnate even if Adam had not sinned, 
then as thus eternally destined, the incarnate Word must be the prin- 
ciple of all creation — he through whom all things were made — and 


28 Sermo XXII, h xv1/4, ed. R. Haubst and M. Bodewig, Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1984: 
“Notandum hic, quo modo incarnatio Christi fuit necessaria nobis ad salutem. Deus crea- 
vit omnia propter se ipsum, et non maxime et perfectissime, nisi universa ad ipsum; sed 
nec ipsa ad ipsum uniri potuerunt, cum «finiti ad infinitum nulla sit proportio». Sunt igi- 
tur omnia in fine, in Deo, per Christum. Nam nisi Deus assumpsisset humanam naturam, 
cum illa sit in se ut medium alias complicans, totum universum nec perfectum, immo 
nec esset” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's Early Sermons, 1430-1441, Loveland: The 
Arthur J. Banning Press, 2003, 368. 

29 David Albertson, “That He Might Fill All Things: Creation and Christology in Two Treatises 
by Nicholas of Cusa,” International Journal of Systematic Theology, Volume 8, Number 2, 
April 2006. 

30 Louis Dupré, Passage to Modernity: An Essay in the Hermeneutics of Nature and Culture, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993, 186. Quoted by D. Albertson in “That He Might 
Feel All Things,’ 185. 
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hence Christ must be immanently present in the structures of the cre- 
ated world.*! 


This synthetic conclusion is sustained by De docta ignorantia, n. 202, where 
Cusanus writes that all things, inasmuch as they are, proceed from Christ as 
the absolute Word of God, and all things, inasmuch as they are contracted, 
proceed from Christ as He to whom contraction is supremely united.32 Even so, 
Albertson does not limit his presentation of the doctrine of the predestination 
of Christ to De docta ignorantia but enrichens it with an analysis of De filiatione 
Dei (1445) and De dato patris luminum (1446), two short works that he reads as 
closely connected: 


The two treatises exhibit deep thematic correspondences. Together 
they relate God and the world according to the two cosmic rhythms 
in Christian Neoplatonism: exitus and reditus. Whereas De filiatione 
instructs the intellect’s ascent to God through the world (reditus), De dato 
explains the descent of that world from God to the intellect (exitus).33 


This understanding of Cusanus’ opuscules allows Albertson to complete an 
absence that he notices in Book 111 of De docta ignorantia. Cusanus, after 
having given Jesus Christ the central role in creation, “seems to evade the 


31 D. Albertson in “That He Might Fill All Things,” 185, on Hans Blumenberg, The Legitimacy 
of the Modern Age, trans. Robert M. Wallace, Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1983, 174-177. 

32 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 202): “Sed si homo elevatur ad unitatem ipsius potentiae, ut non sit 
homo in se subsistens creatura, sed in unitate cum infinita potentia, non est ipsa poten- 
tia in creatura, sed in seipsa terminata. Haec autem est perfectissima operatio maximae 
Dei potentiae infinitae et interminabilis, in qua deficere nequit; alioquin neque creator 
esset neque creatura. Quomodo enim creatura esset contracte ab esse divino absoluto, 
si ipsa contractio sibi unibilis non esset? Per quam cuncta, ut sunt ab ipso, qui absolute 
est, existerent, ac ipsa, ut sunt contracta, ab ipso sint, cui contractio est summe unita, ut 
sic primo sit Deus creator; secundo Deus et homo creata humanitate supreme in unita- 
tem sui assumpta, quasi universalis rerum omnium contractio aequalitati omnia essendi 
hypostatice ac personaliter unita, ut sit per Deum absolutissimum mediante contractione 
universali, quae humanitas est; tertio loco omnia in esse contractum prodeant, ut sic hoc 
ipsum, quod sunt, esse possint ordine et modo meliori. Hic autem ordo non temporali- 
ter considerari debet, quasi Deus in tempore praecesserit primogenitum creaturae, aut 
quod primogenitus Deus et homo tempore mundum antevenerit, sed natura et ordine 
perfectionis supra omne tempus, ut ille apud Deum supra tempus cunctis prior existens 
in plenitudine temporis multis revolutionibus praeteritis mundo appareret.” For some of 
the problems in this dense paragraph, see Hopkins’ introduction to On Learned Ignorance, 
41-42. 

33 Albertson, “That He Might Fill All Things, 191. 
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humanity of Jesus elsewhere in Book 111. The life, ministry, and death of Jesus’ 
human body hold little theological or salvific significance in themselves.”3* 
According to his reading, De filiatione Dei fills this gap, since the path of human 
beings toward achieving divine filiation is through the world, and this is pos- 
sible because Christ is the fundament of the whole universe. Thus, union with 
God in Christ should not be understood as exclusive of the human mind, as the 
eternal Logos image, but of the human being as a whole, taking place “in the 
setting of a deep encounter with the world.”35 When reading De filiatione Dei 
and De dato patris luminum as supplementary to each other, a comprehensive 
picture emerges, one where, in De dato, Cusanus explores God’s donation of 
Himself, a donation that is the condition of possibility of the journey toward 
Him described in De filiatione.38 


3.2 Two Senses of the Name “Microcosm” 

On the one hand, Albertson's reading of these opuscules rescues the value of 
the material world, which, given Cusanus’ Neoplatonic intellectualism, is dif- 
ficult to find in his writings.37 On the other, it throws light on an issue that his 
article does not explicitly address but has been considered by Claudia D'Amico 
in “Elementos neoplatónicos y herméticos en la concepción del hombre de 
Nicolás de Cusa.”38 In relation to human beings, she observes, Nicholas uses 
the word “microcosm” from two different perspectives. The first appears in 
Book 111 of De docta ignorantia, where the conception of human nature as a 
middle nature or microcosm is crucial for Cusanus' argument that, were God 
to unite Himself to a creature, that creature would be human. The idea of 
human nature as the only nature that enfolds every constitutive element of 
the created universe is thus necessarily linked to his Christology. This approach 
to the notion of microcosm appears again in two main treatises of his, De ludo 


34  Ibid.189. 

35  Ibid.1g2. 

36 In Becoming God. The Doctrine of Theosis in Nicholas of Cusa, is a monograph on theosis 
that I commented on in the introduction. Nancy Hudson took the same approach on this 
particular issue as Albertson in “That He Might Fill All Things” The first chapter of her 
book is dedicated to theophany or divine self-manifestation in creation, understanding it 
as the grounds of the human ascent to deification. 

37 As I discuss in the introduction, Hudson addresses this same issue by aligning Nicholas’ 
views on filiatio to those characteristic of the Eastern Church. 

38 Claudia D'Amico, “Elementos neoplatónicos y herméticos en la concepción del hombre 
de Nicolás de Cusa” in La cuestión del hombre en Nicolás de Cusa, Buenos Aires: Biblos, 
2015, 81-93. 
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globi®® and De venatione sapientiae,*° and it corresponds to the theologico- 
philosophical idea that human beings are compounds of body and soul.*! 

No matter how necessary the notion of microcosm as middle nature is for 
Nicholas’ view of incarnation, another notion, that of imago Dei, is equally 
essential for his developments on the human mind, and the notion of imago 
Dei depends solely on the view that the divine Logos is its exemplary cause. In 
De coniecturis, when analyzing the human mind as a creative power, Cusanus 
uses the word “microcosm,” but without taking into consideration the materi- 
ality of the body. In that context, human nature is called a microcosm because 
it shows the presence of the infinite in the finite world in a unique way; that 
is, as imago Dei.*? As can be seen, the notion of microcosm in De coniecturis 
depends on an understanding of the second person as the divine Logos, while 
the notion of microcosm in De docta ignorantia depends on an understand- 
ing of Him as the incarnated Christ. There is no contradiction between these 
views, since the doctrine of the predestination of Christ implies that the incar- 
nated Logos is the principle of creation. As such, it communicates its truth to 
all creatures and, as we shall see, specifically to human beings. 


3-3 The Doctrine of Participation 

The relationship between human beings and Christ, seen both as Logos and 
as the maximal union of divine and human natures, is expressed by Cusanus 
in terms of participation, as is, on many occasions, the relationship that exists 
between God, understood as principle of all things, and creatures, under- 
stood as principiated being. This concept was used first by Plato to allude to 
the relationship between Forms and things, and then by the Platonic tradi- 
tion to explain the relationship between the successive intelligible levels and 
the sensible world. In general, participation means that every individual is or 
exists to the extent that he participates in an exemplary model that is its cause 
or principle. But what does it mean to participate in an exemplary model? 
Although the concept is more suggestive than explanatory, it certainly does 
not mean that each individual receives a part of the model. Addressing God, 
Saint Augustine has ironized on this materialistic interpretation: 


39 De ludo globi 1, h 1x, ed. H. G. Senger, Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1998, nn. 40-42. 

40  Devenatione sapientiae, h x11/1, ed. R. Klibansky and H. G. Senger, Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 
1982, N. 95. 

41 In Chapter 6 I examine Cusanus’ conception of human beings as substantial compounds 
of soul and body. 

42  Decontecturis, h 111, ed. J. Koch, C. Bormann and H. G. Senger, Hamburg; 1972, nn. 142-144. 
For more on the mind as imago Dei, see Chapter 4. 
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For on that hypothesis a larger part of the earth would possess more of 
you and a smaller part less, and all things would be full of you in the sense 
that more of you would be contained by an elephant’s body than a spar- 
row’s to the degree that it is larger and occupies more space; so, piece by 
piece, you would be making different parts of yourself present to parts of 
the world, much of you in large parts, little of you in small parts.*3 


As Augustine elegantly says, participation should not be understood in physi- 
cal or spatial terms, although its Latin etymology, which refers to the actions of 
taking part in something and of being part of a whole,** tempts the imagina- 
tion in that direction. The Platonic tradition has always understood participa- 
tion as metaphysical. In Neoplatonic Christianism, the notion signifies that the 
created universe exists to the extent that God has made it participate in being. 
To explain this view on creation, perhaps “communication” is a better word, 
since it avoids materialistic misunderstandings. In God, who is infinite sim- 
plicity, “being” cannot be discriminated from “operating.” When He creates, He 
communicates Himself wholly to His creatures, while absolutely transcending 
them at the same time. Thus, He remains free from any determination. 
Although Nicholas of Cusa uses the vocabulary of participation (for instance 
in De coniecturis, a treatise that he wrote almost at the same time as De docta 
ignorantia), he usually reformulates this participatory scheme in the terms 
introduced in the first paragraphs of this chapter. God is the absolute enfold- 
ing of everything (complicatio absoluta), and creation is the limited unfold- 
ing (explicatio contracta) of one of the infinite possibilities enfolded in God. 
As mentioned above, in the second chapter of the second volume of De docta 
ignorantia Cusanus examines some of the metaphysical problems inherent to 
this scheme;* for example, it is said that God communicates Himself entirely 
but is received according to the capacity of each being. The expression is inad- 
equate since before God donated being, there was nothing. That is, there were 


43 Augustinus, Confessiones, V11.1.2: “Illo enim modo maior pars terrae maiorem tui partem 
haberet et minorem minor, atque ita te plena essent omnia, ut amplius tui caperet ele- 
phanti corpus quam passeris, quo esset isto grandius grandioremque occuparet locum, 
atque ita frustatim partibus mundi magnis magnas, brevibus breves partes tuas prae- 
sentes faceres.” Trans. Henry Chadwick in Confessions of Saint Augustine, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1991, 112. 

44  Magnavacca, Léxico técnico, 504. 

45 The chapter in question is called “Created being derives from the being of the First in a 
way that is not understandable” (Quod esse creaturae sit inintelligibiliter ab esse primi.) 
Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 61. 
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no entities with a limited capacity, waiting to receive whatever share of being 
their condition allowed them to accept.*6 

Whenever human reason analyzes this and other issues of the sort, it finds 
contradictions that hinder its progress. The relation between the principle of 
things and the principiated multiplicity is, according to Cusanus, inaccessible 
to reason and better expressed symbolically. Plato found the same difficulty. 
In Parmenides, seeking to specify the relationship between each Form and the 
multiple, he gave up defining participation and came up with a metaphor that 
has been used since then by every Platonic tradition, including Nicholas of 
Cusa’s Neoplatonic Christianism. It is the metaphor of light: 


— Then do you think that the whole idea is one, and yet, being one, is in 
each one of the many? 

— Why not, Parmenides? — said Socrates. 

— Because one and the same thing will exist as a whole at the same time 
in many separate individuals, and will therefore be in a state of separa- 
tion from itself. 

— Nay, but the idea may be like the day, which is one and the same in 
many places at once, and yet continuous with itself; in this way each 
idea may be one and the same in all at the same time.*” 


3.4 Human Participation in Jesus Christ 

Cusanus’ philosophical anthropology is based on a further twist of the doc- 
trine of participation. Human beings specifically participate in Jesus Christ, 
both when considered as compounds of body and soul and when considered 
as imago Dei because of the unique simplicity of their minds. Therefore, Jesus 
Christ or the divine Logos, who is perfect Humanity, is the exemplar of each 
contracted human being. The reason why, although the Logos is the exemplary 
Cause of all things, human participation in Him is specific, lies in Cusanus’ 
doctrine of the triunity of God. Nicholas does not present the threefold 


46 See De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 104). 

47 Plato, Parmenides, 131b: mótepov obv Soxel cor dov tò Eldog év Exdota elvat TV TOAAAY Ev bv, 
H TOS; 
Ti yàp xwAvEl, påvar tov Lwxpdty, @ Mappeviðn, Ev elvan; 
Ev doa öv xai tadtdov v TroMots xai ywpiç odctv dov due vota, al odios adtd abtod xwels 
dv ety. 
odx div, el ye, páva, olov el pépa ety pia xai h adty ooa MoMayod dua tori xai obdév TL UAAOV 
auty adtijc xwpis toT, el odTw xai Exacto TAV cid Ev Ev TAC dpa TADTOV Ely. 
Trans. Benjamin Jowett in The Dialogues of Plato. Volume Iv, 50. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1892. 
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character of the maximum oneness, triune because maximally one,*® as a 
revealed dogma of the Christian faith; rather, in De docta ignorantia he pres- 
ents it as a necessary philosophical truth, which reason cannot grasp but intel- 
lect can see when the mind is provided with adequate symbols.** Because of 
this, he does not refer the doctrine to the authority of the Sacred Scriptures but 
to that of Pythagoras, “a very famous man of undeniable authority in his own 
time, [who] taught that this Oneness is trine.”5° 

In chapters 7 to 10 of De docta ignorantia, Cusanus symbolizes the triunity 
of the maximum oneness with a series of examples. Most of them are mathe- 
matical. The easiest example he gives resorts to the easiest calculation: 1 x 1=1. 
“The generation of oneness from oneness is one repetition of oneness,” writes 
Nicholas. Indeed, if number one were to be multiplied by any number other 
than itself, there would be otherness, that is, multiplicity. Instead, “oneness 
once repeated begets only equality of oneness; this [repeating] can only be 
understood as oneness begetting oneness.’>! 

In this operation, there is no difference between the factors, on the one 
hand, and their product, on the other. The product, which is the result of one- 
ness multiplying itself by itself, is nothing other than oneness and its equal- 
ity, begot by this same oneness. The identical union between the factors 


48 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 27): “Sed ipsum super omnia illa est, ita quod illa, quae aut per sensum 
aut imaginationem aut rationem cum materialibus appendiciis attinguntur, necessario 
evomere oporteat, ut ad simplicissimam et abstractissimam intelligentiam pervenia- 
mus, ubi omnia sunt unum; ubi linea sit triangulus, circulus et sphaera; ubi unitas sit 
trinitas et e converso; ubi accidens sit substantia; ubi corpus sit spiritus, motus sit quies et 
cetera huiusmodi. Et tunc intelligitur, quando quodlibet in ipso uno intelligitur, unum; et 
ipsum unum omnia; et per consequens quodlibet in ipso omnia. Et non recte evomuisti 
sphaeram, circulum et huiusmodi, si non intelligis ipsam unitatem maximam necessario 
esse trinam. Maxima enim nequaquam recte intelligi poterit, si non intelligatur trina.” 

49 When knowing, the human mind unfolds itself to different levels of comprehension. The 
rational depends on the senses and the imagination, and it is ruled by the principle of 
non-contradiction. The intellectual apprehends in a single act of intuition certain truths 
that are above the rational level of understanding. I come back to the difference between 
intellect and reason in many sections of this book. 

50 De doc. ig. 1 (h1, n. 18): “Pythagoras autem, vir suo aevo auctoritate irrefragabili clarissi- 
mus, unitatem illam trinam astruebat.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 19. 

51 Ibid. (hı, n. 23). “Generatio aequalitatis ab unitate clare conspicitur, quando quid sit gen- 
eratio attenditur. Generatio est enim unitatis repetitio vel eiusdem naturae multiplicatio 
a patre procedens in filium. Et haec quidem generatio in solis rebus caducis invenitur. 
Generatio autem unitatis ab unitate est una unitatis repetitio, id est unitas semel; quod, si 
bis vel ter vel deinceps unitatem multiplicavero, iam unitas ex se aliud procreabit, ut bina- 
rium vel ternarium vel alium numerum. Unitas vero semel repetita solum gignit unitatis 
aequalitatem; quod nihil aliud intelligi potest quam quod unitas gignat unitatem. Et haec 
quidem generatio aeterna est.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 1415. 
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“oneness” and the product “oneness” that proceeds from them is expressed by 
the “equals” sign. Oneness, equality and union are thus a symbolic expression 
of the triunity of the absolute maximum, but it is not the only one. Bernard 
McGinn has collected all the triads that Cusanus uses not only in De docta 
ignorantia (McGinn lists eight), but throughout his philosophical works.*2 
Apart from these triads, and although he does not favor it,>3 Nicholas also uses 
the traditional Christian denomination of Father (oneness), Son (equality, the 
first begotten) and Holy Spirit (the union that proceeds from oneness and the 
equality of oneness). 

In the dialogue Idiota. De Sapientia, written in 1450, Cusanus resorts to the 
paternal-filial metaphor to illustrate the triunity of the creative act. God the 
Father donates being, bringing it from not being. Through the action of God 
the Son, created being receives its determination; that is to say, it becomes 
“this being” and “that being,” Simultaneously, by the action of God the Holy 
Spirit, all beings come into effective or actual being, since for anything to be in 
act, union or connection is required. This union is, on one side, between being 
and being-this, and its outcome is each singular entity; on the other side, it is 
between each singular entity and creation as a whole. 


Layman: To say that God made all things in Wisdom is to say nothing 
other than that God created all things by His Word. But consider how 
it is that every existing thing (1) was able to exist and (2) was able to be 
such [as it is] and (3) [actually] exists. Now, God, who gives to everything 
the actuality-of-existing, is the one with whom there is omnipotence; 
through this omnipotence [every existing] thing was able to be brought 
from not-being to being. And [in this respect God] is God the Father, 
who can be said to be oneness, or Being, because by His omnipotence He 
causes-to-exist that which previously was nothing. Moreover, God causes 
each [existing] thing to exist in such a way that it is this — e.g., the sky — 
and not something else or something more or something less. And in this 


52 Bernard McGinn, “Nicholas of Cusa’s Trinitarian Mysticism” in Mystics. Presence and 
Aporia, ed. Michael Kessler and Christian Sheppard, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2003, 105-109. 

53 De pace fidei, h vit, ed. R. Klibansky and H. Bascour, Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 1970, n. 24: 
“Nominant aliqui unitatem Patrem, aequalitatem Filium, et nexum Spiritum Sanctum; 
quia illi termini etsi non sint proprii, tamen convenienter significant trinitatem. Nam 
de Patre Filius, et ab unitate et aequalitate Filii amor seu Spiritus. Transit enim natura 
Patris in quandam aequalitatem in Filio. Quare amor et nexus ab unitate et aequalitate 
exoritur. Et si simpliciores termini reperiri possent, aptiores forent, ut est unitas, iditas et 
idemptitas.” 
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respect, God is the Father’s Word, Wisdom, or Son and can be said to be 
Equality of Oneness, or Equality of Being. Finally, [each thing] is both 
being and being such-and-such — unified in such a way that it [actually] 
exists. And it has this [unitedness] from God who is the Union that unites 
all things; and [this Union] is God the Holy Spirit. For the Spirit unites — 
in us and in the universe — all things. Hence, just as Oneness is not begot- 
ten by anything but is the First Beginning, altogether unoriginated, so the 
Father, who is eternal, is not begotten by anything. But Equality proceeds 
from Oneness; likewise, the Son proceeds from the Father. And Union 
proceeds from Oneness and Equality-of-Oneness. Hence, each thing — 
in order to exist and to be a thing such as it is — has need of the triune 
Beginning, viz., the trine and one God.** 


This paragraph, which expresses with clarity Cusanus' Trinitarian scheme, 
shows how he understands the second person as the divine Logos, ratio or 
intellect, containing in its oneness the universal plan of creation. As such, He 
is the exemplary cause of creation. Now, among all creatures, only one species 
has reason or intellect: human beings. Consequently, during the patristic era, 
a doctrine was developed, according to which human nature specifically par- 
ticipates in the Word as divine intellect.5% Cusanus subscribes to this doctrine, 


54 Idiota. De sapientia 1, h v, h v, ed. R. Steiger, Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1983, n. 22: 
“Non est aliud dicere deum omnia in sapientia fecisse quam deum omnia verbo creasse. 
Considera autem, quomodo omne, quod est, potuit esse et potuit sic esse et est. Deus 
autem, qui tradit sibi actualitatem essendi, est, apud quem est omnipotentia, per quam 
res de non-esse ad esse potuit produci. Et est deus pater, qui dici potest unitas seu entitas, 
quia necessitat esse, quod erat nihil, ex omnipotentia sua. Deus etiam tradit sibi tale esse, 
ut sit hoc, puta caelum, et non aliud, neque plus neque minus. Et hic deus est verbum, 
sapientia seu filius patris et potest dici unitatis seu entitatis aequalitas. Est deinde esse 
et sic esse unitum, ut sit. Et hoc habet a deo, qui est conexio omnia conectens, et est 
deus spiritus sanctus. Spiritus enim est uniens et nectens in nobis et universo omnia. 
Unde sicut unitatem nihil gignit, sed est primum principium nequaquam principiatum, 
sic patrem nihil gignit, qui est aeternus. Aequalitas autem ab unitate procedit, sic filius 
a patre. Et nexus procedit ab unitate et sua aequalitate. Unde omnis res, ut habeat esse 
et tale esse, in quo est, opus habet unitrino principio, deo scilicet trino et uno. De quo 
longior sermo fieri posset, si tempus concederet” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on 
Wisdom and Knowledge, Minneapolis: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 1996, 508. 

55 See, for instance, Origen, Contra Celsum. v1, 63: “Then Celsus failed to see the difference 
between what is ‘in the image of God’ and His image. He did not realize that the image 
of God is the firstborn of all creation, the very Logos and truth, and, further, the very 
wisdom Himself, being ‘the image of his goodness, whereas man was made ‘in the image 
of God, and, furthermore, every man of whom Christ is head is God's image and glory. 
Moreover, he failed to understand to what characteristic of man the words ‘in the image 
of God’ apply, and that this exists in the soul which either has not possessed or possesses 
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as shown by the dialogue De filiatione Dei. The dialogue begins when Conrad 
of Wartberg, canon of the Meinfelt monastery, who is portrayed as one of the 
characters, asks Nicholas to explain the following phrase from the Gospel 
according to John: “But as many as received Him, He gave them the power 
to be made the sons of God, to them that believe in His name”*6 Nicholas 
answers thus: 


To put my view summarily: I judge that being a son of God is to be 
regarded as nothing other than deification, which, in Greek, is called the- 
osis. But you know that theosis is ultimacy-of-perfection, which is called 
both knowledge of God and His Word and intuitive vision. For John the 
theologian’s meaning is, I believe, that Logos, or Eternal Reason, which 
in the beginning was God-with-God, gave to man rational light when He 
gave to him a spirit in His own likeness. Thereafter, [God] declared (by 
means of various admonitions from the seer-prophets and, in the end, by 
means of the Word, which appeared in the world) that the light of reason 
is the life of our spirit and that (in the case of us believers) if we have 
accepted the Divine Word Himself, then there arises in our rational spirit 
the power of sonship.5” 


Nicholas’ answer to Conrad makes it clear that (a) the power to become chil- 
dren of God, that is, to fulfill the goal of every human being, arises in the 
“rational spirit”; that (b) this “rational spirit” is what makes every human being 
similar to God; and that (c) this likeness is a specific likeness to the second 
person of the Trinity, the Logos. When Nicholas says “[...] John the theologian’s 


no longer ‘the old man with his deeds, and which, as a result of not possessing this, is said 
to be in the image of the Creator.” Trans. Chadwick, 378. 

It is unlikely that Nicholas knew Contra Celsum, since the first Latin translation was 
done by Cristoforo Persona in 1477, but in Sermo CCLXXIII (2, 5-18) he quotes Rufinus’ 
translation of Origen’s Commentary on Romans to explain how human beings should imi- 
tate the Father's perfect imago, who is the Son. 

56 John 1: 12. The translation was adapted by Jasper Hopkins from the Douay Version in 
A Miscellany on Nicholas of Cusa, Minneapolis: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 1994, 341. 

57 De fil. Dei (h Iv, n. 52): “Ego autem, ut in summa dicam, non aliud filiationem dei quam 
deificationem, quae et theosis graece dicitur, aestimandum iudico. Theosim vero tu ipse 
nosti ultimitatem perfectionis exsistere, quae et notitia dei et verbi seu visio intuitiva 
vocitatur. Hanc enim ego theologi lohannis sententiam esse arbitror quomodo logos seu 
ratio aeterna, quae fuit «in principio » deus « apud deum », lumen homini dedit ratio- 
nale, cum ei spiritum tradidit ad sui similitudinem. Deinde declaravit variis admonitioni- 
bus videntium prophetarum atque ultimo per verbum, quod in mundo apparuit, lumen 
ipsum rationis esse vitam spiritus atque quod in ipso nostro spiritu rationali, sic receperi- 
mus verbum ipsum divinum, oritur filiationis potestas in credentibus.” Trans. Hopkins, 
A Miscellany on Nicholas of Cusa, 341. 
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meaning is, I believe, that Logos, or Eternal Reason, which in the beginning 
was God-with-God, gave to man rational light when He gave to him a spirit 
in His own likeness,” he is interpreting Genesis 1:27 in the light of the Gospel 
according to John 1:1. 

Genesis says: “Et creavit Deus hominem ad imaginem suam; ad imaginem Dei 
creavit illum; masculum et feminam creavit eos.'98 The phrase with which this 
biblical passage begins allows the following reading, favored by Latin, in which 
the possessive is not necessary and, when included, tends to be emphatic: God 
created man according to His image, but this ¿mago sua is none other than His 
own image, that is, the Logos or Son, Perfect Image of the Father. Thus, man 
is not created in the image of God the Father but in the image of the Father's 
image, that is, the Son. The implicit translation of Et creavit Deus hominem ad 
imaginem suam would be, according to this reading, “And God created man in 
His own image.” In sermon CCLI, Nicholas shows that he knows this interpre- 
tation and subscribes to it. 


Let us speak, then, about God's having given something of the image into 
which saints are transformed. And let us, first of all, consider Moses’s hav- 
ing told of God’s having said: “Let us make man in our image and like- 
ness.” The Apostle says that the Son of God is the Image of the Father, just 
as Moses, too, writes that Adam begat a son in his own image. Therefore, 
the true Image of the Father, who is Creator of the heavens and the earth, 
is His Son, who is the Splendor and Figure of [the Father's] substance and 
who is a spotless Mirror of the Father's majesty. Now, man was made in 
the image of the Creator. Therefore, man is not a true image, as is the Son, 
but is created in God’s image. [6] Now, “image” signifies an express like- 
ness of the original of which it is the image. Therefore, when the human 
mind is created, the Creator creates it by means of His true Image, viz., 
the Son.5? 


58 Gen: 1. 27. Nova Vulgata. Bibliorum Sacrorum Editio, Vatican, accessed on March goth, 
2021: http: //www.vatican.va/archive /bible/nova_vulgata/documents/nova-vulgata_index 
_It.html. 

59 Sermo CCLI, h xIX/4, ed. I. Mandrella and H. D. Riemann, Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 
2004, n. 5: “Dicamus igitur prout Deus dederit aliquid de imagine, ad quam transfor- 
mantur sancti. Et primo consideremus Moysen narrasse quomodo Deus dixit: Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram’ Apostolus ait Filium Dei esse imagi- 
nem Patris, quemadmodum etiam Moyses scribit Adam ad imaginem suam filiam 
generasse. Vera igitur Patris creatoris caeli et terrae est suus Filius, qui est ‘splendor et 
figura substantiae’ et ‘speculum sine macula’ maiestatis eius. Homo autem factus est ad 
imaginem creatoris. Quare homo non est imago vera ut Filius, sed est ad imaginem ipsius 
creatus. Imago aurem dicit expressam similitudinem veritatis, cuius est imago. Quando 
igitur creatur mens humana, quae hominem elevat supra omnia mente carentia et in 
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This same interpretation lies behind the answer Nicholas gives Conrad at 
the beginning of De filiatione Dei. According to John, in the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God. Therefore, when God created man in his 
own image, he did so by giving him the rational spirit. That is to say, he created 
it in the image of his Word, the equality of oneness or the perfect image of the 
Father. Hence, although all creatures participate in the Logos or Word because 
He is the exemplary cause of the whole of creation, human beings, as rational 
beings, participate in it specifically. 


3.5 Adoptive Filiation 

In the light of the above it can be said that if participation means that some- 
thing exists to the extent that its principle communicates its being to it, then 
the human intellect exists to the extent that the divine Logos communicates 
its being to it. Because the divine intellect, ratio or Logos is the exemplar of 
which the human being is an image, the fulfillment of the human intellect 
will be realized through union with the divine intellect. Every image, as such, 
reaches its fulfillment by uniting itself to its exemplar. As Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite did before him, Nicholas calls this fulfillment “deification.”©° 
He also calls it “adoptive filiation,’© an expression that perhaps conveys bet- 
ter than “deification” the limits of such union. The word “deification” seems to 
imply that, in that union, human beings attain divine nature. On the contrary, 
“adoptive filiation” signifies that the union is not maximal or absolute, and that 
there is always a separation, a limit, between the human creature and God.® 


sua perfectione gerit causae suae propinquiorem impressionem, tunc Creator ipsam per 
veram imaginem, quae Filius est, creat, per quem, ut ait Apostolus, quasi per primoge- 
nitum ante omnia creata fecit et saecula. Intuentur igitur Pater in speculum maiestatis 
suae dum creat mentem.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's Didactic Sermons. A selection. 
Loveland: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 2003, 205-6. 

For an analysis of the notion of imago in this sermon and of its debt to Saint Augustine, 
see Alexia Schimtt, Interioridad y trascendencia. Asimilación de la interioridad agustiniana 
en el pensamiento cusano: hacia la subjetividad moderna, Buenos Aires: Editorial Biblos, 
2017, 85-89. 

60 De filiatione Dei, h 1v, ed. P. Wilbert, Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 1959, n. 52: “Ego autem, ut 
in summa dicam, non aliud filiationem dei quam deificationem, quae et theosis graece 
dicitur, aestimandum iudico.” 

61 De doc. ig (h 1, n. 228): “Adverte naturam immortalitatem in Christo induisse; propter 
quod omnes quidem, sive boni sive mali, resurgemus; sed non omnes immutabimur per 
gloriam transformantem nos in filios adoptionum per Christum, Dei filium. Resurgent 
igitur omnes per Christum, sed non omnes ut Christus et in ipso per unionem, nisi illi qui 
sunt Christi per fidem, spem et caritatem.” 

62 InDe fil. Dei (h Iv, n. 54), Cusanus makes a distinction between Christ's true Sonship and 
adoptive filiation: “Nam ait theologus quomodo rationis lumen potestatem ipsam habet 
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The development of the subject of deification or adoptive filiation in 
Cusanus' treatises has been systematically presented by Nancy Hudson in her 
book Becoming God. The Doctrine of Theosis in Nicholas of Cusa, the contents of 
which I described in the Introduction. As mentioned before, Hudson dedicates 
the entire first chapter to establishing that God’s self-manifestation and pres- 
ence in creation is the necessary metaphysical precedent of the human move- 
ment toward the divine. She identifies this movement with theosis, which, true 
to Cusanus’ doctrine of learned ignorance, she understands as a process and 
not as the achievement of an immovable goal.*3 Furthermore, she success- 
fully argues in favor of the Christological dimension of the process. To describe 
Cusanus’ conception of theophany, she chooses De docta ignorantia, where, as 
we have seen, Christ plays a central role. In Chapter rv, dedicated to theosis, she 
successively examines the theme of the Word of God as divine self-expression, 
the relationship between the human mind and wisdom (another name for the 
Word), and the meaning of divine filiation. In all three points, her approach is 
Christological. Thus, the first part underlines the notion of Christ as the peak 
of creation, the second focuses on the notion of Him as the true ¿mago Dei, 
and the third considers Him as the mediator of divine sonship. Hudson states 
in a footnote that the first part of the chapter considers Christ from theology 
of creation and revelation, the second from theological anthropology, and the 
third from the doctrine of soteriology.** 

Although the first and third parts of the chapter explicitly acknowledge 
both the notion of the second person as the divine Logos and the notion of 
Him as the incarnated Christ, when the author analyzes what it means to 
become a son of God, the fact that part of this process occurs by means of 
a body is absent. Using the previously discussed senses of the word “micro- 
cosm,” it could be said that the individual believers to whom Hudson refers in 
Chapter Iv are more imagines Dei than middle natures. There are two prob- 
able reasons to explain this. One is that, as the author herself states, Becoming 


in omnibus recipientibus verbum et credentibus ad filiationem dei pertingendi. Igitur 
filiatio ipsa in multis filiis erit, a quibus variis participabitur modis. Multitudo enim uni- 
tatem varie participat in varia alteritate, cum omne exsistens in alio aliter esse necesse 
sit. Non igitur erit filiatio multorum sine modo, qui quidem modus adoptionis partici- 
pato forte dici poterit. Sed ipsa unigeniti filiatio sine modo in identitate naturae patris 
exsistens est ipsa superabsoluta filiatio, in qua et per quam omnes adoptionis filii fili- 
ationem adipiscentur.’ 

63 See, for example, p. 174: “Cusanus, however, consistently refers to theosis as a ‘path’ by 
which we are ‘to go on with the pursuit of filiation? [DFD Iv h 72]. It is a process and a 
journey that is completed in the next life. The Word with whom the intellect is mystically 
united in deification is nourishment that is only partially received at this time.” 

64 Hudson, Becoming God, Footnote 3, 135. 
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God is “restricted to the question of intellectual salvation.”** The other is that 
when Cusanus himself describes the human journey to God in his treatises, he 
mostly does so in terms of imago Dei, thus favoring the notion of the second 
person as Logos over the one of Him as incarnated Christ. This is so because, as 
Hudson aptly expresses it, the intellect “is the locus of divinization for human 
beings.”®6 Notwithstanding the former, if the “movement toward perfection of 
the self” is “at least one element of theosis,’®’ then part of the human mind's 
journey to divinization, the one that takes place in this world, must be done by 
means of a body. 

This aspect of the journey receives a deeper treatment in an article cen- 
tered on christiformitas, a notion closely related to theosis, and mostly devel- 
oped in Cusanus' sermons. In “Form and Transformation. Christiformitas 
in Nicholas of Cusa,” Clyde Lee Miller discerns two different directions on 
Nicholas preaching.®® He describes one as proceeding “from above.” It refers 
to God’s manifestation in creation and its culmination in Jesus Christ and it 
coincides with what Hudson describes as divine teophany. The other proceeds 
“from below” and it is concerned with the believers’ answer in faith to divine 
revelation.®9 Miller’s exposition of the latter bridges the gap between theosis 
conceived as an intellectual process and the fact that this process is lived by an 
embodied human being. Believers having been called “to share in the divine 
life of the Trinity through the second person, the Word of God,”% and they 
can access this goal by transforming themselves with Jesus Christ as a model. 
Miller quotes Sermon CCXC, n. 13 (his translation): “For since God is unknown 


65 Ibid. 200. 

66  Ibid.152. See also 159: “For Nicholas, however, the intellect is not just the highest natu- 
ral function of humanity, but the point where the grace of God meets the individual in 
theosis. [...]. Intellectual natures are attracted to God as they are to their own perfection.” 
And 164: “Cusanus explains how the mystical union and its corresponding beatitude rest 
upon the premises of the Word and the imago Dei.” All of these observations are based on 
Cusanus' writings. 

67 Ibid.171. 

68 Besides Professor Miller's “Form and Transformation,” there is an article by Thomas M. 
Izbicki that examines the use of the term christiformitas in the sermons Cusanus wrote 
for his reform synod and visitations. Although the issue of Church reform exceeds the 
subject matter of this book, it should be noticed that Izbicki’s article also brings to light 
the embodied dimension of christiformitas. See Thomas M. Izbicki, “Christiformitas 
in Nicholas of Cusa’s Roman Sermons (1459),” Asian Perspectives in the Arts and 
Humanities 1(1):116 (2011), especially 12 (“The clergy existed not just to learn from Christ 
by putting on His form (Christiformitas), but to also put that form onto others. The pope 
himself was to put on that form, and so he too was to accept reform”) and 13. 

69 C. L. Miller, “Form and Transformation,” 2-3. 

70 Ibid, footnote 2, 1. 
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to us, he sent his son into our nature in order to draw us to conformity to God — 
one who can be approached by us since he is a human being — so that [...] as 
he became the son of man, we may become sons of God.”” Thus, Jesus Christ 
is understood not only as the exemplar of divine action but as the model for 
human response to it.72 

The last section of Miller’s article examines human response to God's action. 
In the fewest possible words, the answer is faith, formed by love and preceded 
by grace, which enables and sustains the process of formation. As Miller, who 
analyzes a series of Cusanus’ sermons, says, “what we read in Nicholas's ser- 
mons about the way love internally orders and shapes faith and the other 
virtues is clearly more a matter of commendation and exhortation than of 
explication and explanation.”73 Nevertheless, by resorting to the Aristotelian 
notion of “form,” Miller successfully explains the core of the process. The form 
that is in the course of conforming itself to Christ should be understood as a 
dynamic internal principle that is “the basis for the growth, development, and 
maturation of each living thing in accord with its type.”* Thus, the notion of 
christiformitas loses its abstractness and it is shown to refer to a process of 
development that depends “on training and education, on practice and con- 
scious response” and is necessarily preceded by divine grace.” The goal, to 
form ourselves by living after the model set by Christ, is not a speculative ideal 
separated from the journey itself. The journey, rather, becomes the progres- 
sive realization of the goal: “christiformitas should make us not less but more 
fully human.”’6 


4 Summary 


The objetive of this chapter was to present a general overview of Cusanus’ 
metaphysics. This objective was based on the assumption that different 
anthropological models are grounded on different metaphysical conceptions. 
Therefore, Cusanus’ Christian Neoplatonic model of participation was pre- 
sented before proceeding to his understanding of the human mind, which will 
be the subject of the rest of the book. The precedent considerations can be 
summed up thus: 


71 Ibid, his translation. Quoted both in footnote 1, p. ı and on p. 12. 


72  Tbid. 4. 
73  Ibida3. 
74 Ibid. 8. 
75 Ibid. 9. 
76 Ibid. 14. 
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(a) Only the absolute maximum is absolute necessity. For creation as a whole 
to reach perfection, it would be necessary that one creature be elevated 
to union with divinity. The said creature should be of such kind that it 
gathered in itself all the elements of the cosmos. These type of creatures 
are human beings, called by Cusanus “microcosms” or “middle nature”. 

(b) The former is not a mere hypothesis. The union between Creator and 
creature occurred in the historical figure of Jesus of Nazareth, in whom 
the Logos incarnated and was made man. 

(c) Besides realizing the salvific function of restoring fallen human nature, 
the incarnation of the Logos is the culmination of creation, which finds 
its ultimate perfection in Jesus Christ. Therefore Christ, as the incarnated 
divine Logos, metaphysically precedes the creation of the universe. 

(d) Creation being a Trinitarian action, the Logos or Son, as divine intellect 
and perfect image of the Father, is the unique exemplar of all creatures. 
However, among the embodied creatures, only human beings possess 
an intellectual nature. Therefore, unlike the rest of the creatures, which 
manifest the divine exemplar’s oneness in multiplicity, intellectual 
natures are the image of the divine exemplar's simplicity. By reason of 
their being intellectual natures, human selves achieve their fulfillment 
through union with the divine Logos. By reason of their being finite 
natures, this fulfillment, called by Cusanus theosis or adoptive filiation, is 
a living process. 

(e) The process of adoptive filiation begins in this life and is lived by embod- 
ied human beings. Christ is its condition of possibility in two senses. As 
the divine Logos, he is the fundament of the whole universe, which, in 
turn, is his manifestation. As the Christ Jesus, he is both the exemplar 
and the agent of transformation of those who accept him in faith and 
live with hope in the spirit of love. Thus, the Christian way of life is for 
Cusanus the ongoing process of cultivating our human selves toward 
maximum realization, that is, the ongoing process of becoming similar to 
Jesus Christ, the perfect human being. 

As we shall see, Cusanus considers that human beings have been given a con- 
natural instrument to guide us in the process of adoptive filiation. On many 
occasions he calls it iudicium concreatum or connatum, innate power to judge, 
an expression that might lead to the conclusion that the process of becom- 
ing fully human solely depends on our rational cognitive function. In the next 
chapter, I argue that the connatural instrument that guides human beings on 
our journey to christiformitas has a Trinitarian structure, key to understanding 
the ethical dimension that is part of such a journey. To that end, the chapter 
lists and examines Cusanus’ various references to the human mind's innate 
capacities. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Innate Power of Judgment as the Human 
Mind’s Guiding Principle 


Chapter 1 introduced the goal of the human self’s journey. The said goal was 
shown to be the ongoing process of becoming more and more similar to Jesus 
Christ, the exemplar of human nature. This similarity achieves its best possible 
expression in the union of human nature with the divine intellect or Logos, 
who is the truth as such. During this process, human beings are guided by a 
connatural instrument, named for the first time in De docta ignorantia. There, 
Cusanus compares wonder, which precedes philosophizing, to the hunger 
pains that precede appetite. Hunger pains are one of the resources by which 
nature self-preserves, their function being to stimulate the body to restore 
itself. Similarly, wonder stimulates the love of knowledge “so that the intellect 
(whose understanding is its being) will perfect itself by the study of truth.”! 
Since the human mind's end is truth, the first question to answer is how it 
knows what truth is. Cusanus answers this in paragraph 2. In each creature, he 
says, there is a natural desire to exist in the best way allowed by its condition.” 
This desire is the inclination creatures have to identify themselves with the 
divine oneness that created them, in which they exist perfectly or completely. 
Given that creatures are finite and the divine oneness is infinite, none of 
them fully identifies with it, although they all participate in some way.? Still, 
all creatures operate toward this end, and each species has the instruments it 
needs for its particular type of operation. In the case of intellectual natures, 
the desire to be better manifests itself as a desire to know, i.e. as a desire for 


1 De doc. ig. (h 1, 1): “Ferunt enim naturales appetitum quandam tristem sensationem in stoma- 
chi orificio anteire, ut sic natura, quae seipsam conservare nititur, stimulata reficiatur. Ita 
recte puto admirari, propter quod philosophari, sciendi desiderium praevenire, ut intellec- 
tus, cuius intelligere est esse, studio veritatis perficiatur.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on 
Learned Ignorance, 4. 

2 Ibid. (h 1, n. 2): “Divino munere omnibus in rebus naturale quoddam desiderium inesse con- 
spicimus, ut sint meliori quidem modo, quo hoc cuiusque naturae patitur conditio, atque ad 
hunc finem operari instrumentaque habere opportuna, quibus iudicium connatum est con- 
veniens proposito cognoscendi, ne sit frustra appetitus et in amato pondere propriae naturae 
quietem attingere possit.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 4-5. 

3 See, for example, De sapientia (h v, 25-27). 
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truth. The instrument that this type of nature possesses to operate toward its 
end successfully is called by Cusanus “iudicium connatum” (innate judgment).* 

Nicholas uses the expression iudicium connatum on many occasions, as 
well as iudicium concreatum, which he uses as a synonym. (I translate both 
as “innate.”)> Although the word iudicium could lead to the conclusion that 
the process of becoming fully human solely depends on our rational cognitive 
function, this chapter will show that Cusanus uses other words to describe the 
human mind’s natural guide toward truth. The variety of names reveals that 
such a connatural instrument or inner sense has a Trinitarian structure, which 
includes, apart from the cognitive function, a loving one and a social one. 

In order to show this, the chapter includes a chronological list of all 
instances where Cusanus mentions something to be connatus or concreatus, 
putting each of them into context. Both terms are perfect passive participles 
used as adjectives. In De concordantia catholica (1433) he refers to liberum 
arbitrium concreatum (innate freedom of choice: h xIvV, n. 31), lex connata 
(innate law: h xIv, n. 127), connata principia (innate principles: h xIv, n. 268) 
and clementia connata (innate clemency: h xIv, n. 265). In De docta ignorantia 
(1440), apart from the aforementioned iudicium connatum (innate judgment: 
h 1, n. 2), Cusanus refers to connaturales passiones (innate passions: h I, n. 217) 
and spiritus connaturalis (akin spirits: h 1, n. 253). In Idiota. De sapientia (1450), 
praegustatio connaturata (innate foretaste: h v, n. 1) plays a key role, while 
in Idiota. De mente the term concreatus, -a, -um appears thirteen times, more 
than in any other of his works. There, he brings up iudicium concreatum, notio- 
nes concreatas, vis iudiaria concreata (innate judgment, innate notions, innate 
power of judgment: h v, nn. 75, 77 and 78), aptitudo concreata (innate aptitude: 
h v, n. 155), iudicium mentis sibi concreatus (judgment created together with 
the mind: h v, n. 158), and connata religio (innate religion: h v, c. 15, n. 159). 
The latter expression also appears in De pace fidei (1453), together with conna- 
tum desiderium (innate desire: h v11, n. 45). In the same work, Cusanus refers 
to potentia connaturalis (innate power: h VII, n. 34) and lumen concreatum 
(innate light: h v, n. 59). The enumeration ends with motus concreatus (innate 
movement: h Ix, n. 25) in De ludo globi (1462) and natura concreata (innate 
nature: h XII, n. 10) in De venatione sapientiae (1463). As will be established, 


4 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 2). See supra. 

5 Connatus means “born with.’ Therefore, the iudicium connatum is a judgment, in the sense of 
a power to judge, born together with the human mind, that is, not acquired through experi- 
ence. Concreatus means “created with,” and signifies that something has existed in some- 
thing other since its creation. Thus, iudicium concreatum is a judgment that has existed in the 
mind since its creation. It is not acquired through experience either. 

6 The list is based on Cusanus treatises. The sermons are not included. 
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some of these references do not allude to the innate power to judge. In other 
cases, their relation to the power to judge needs to be demonstrated. To this 
end, all the texts will be analyzed and contextualized. The last section of the 
chapter summarizes the conclusions drawn from the analysis of the sources.” 


1 De concordantia catholica (1433) 


1.1 Liberum arbitrium concreatum (A XIV, n. 31) 

The adjective concreatus, -a, -um is used only once in De concordantia cath- 
olica. It modifies the expression liberum arbitrium, which appears while dis- 
cussing the church as totum compositum, a topic developed in chapters 1 to 6 of 
Book 1. As Christ is one, so is the church, and it is formed by all rational spirits 
who are united to Christ, “although not in the same way, but hierarchically.”8 
The hierarchy of believers differs from the hierarchical created order in that 
the latter is necessary, but “the church, which is our subject, is made up of the 
rational spirits”? The difference between both types of hierarchy presupposes 
the idea that rational spirits are free. 

Further on, when analyzing the church militant (which, unlike the church 
triumphant and the church sleeping, is formed by human beings who are 
alive) Cusanus makes that idea explicit. The members of the church militant 
still “proceed in a state of doubt with gross bodies as shadows as it were’,!° the 
good members mixed with the bad. Nevertheless, the last word regarding the 
destiny of these souls has not been spoken: 


7 A previous and shorter version of this chapter was published in the Freiburger Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie und Theologie (1/2019) under the title “The Innate Power to Judge as the 
Mind’s Guiding Principle: Iudicium connatum or concreatum in De docta ignorantia, De 
sapientia, De mente and De pace fidei? 

8 De con. cath. (h XIV), n.12: “Sufficiat pro praesenti scire pro nostra investigatione, quod, 
licet omnia creata in esse ex principiis creatis quandam gradualem similitudinem 
cum primo gradatim habentibus constituantur et per concordantiam uniantur natu- 
rali et originali principio, ut conserventur, tamen nostra ecclesia, de qua sermo est, 
ex rationabilibus spiritibus et hominibus, qui cum Christo uniuntur, licet non omnes 
pariformiter, sed gradatim, ut in exemplo magnetis apertum est, tantum constituitur.” 
Trans. Paul Sigmund, Nicholas of Cusa: The Catholic Concordance, New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996, 10. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. (h xrv), n. 31: “Sunt tamen in linea peregrinantium dormientes primi, quia absorpta 
est mors in victoria, et certi sunt de praemio et eapropter spiritualiores firmiori spe et 
indubitabili facti secundum gradus meriti, militantes infra in dubio et corporibus grossis 
quasi umbris praecedentes.” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 21. 
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The whole of the church sleeping is made up of those predestined, but 
the membership of the church militant is always in doubt until it joins the 
church sleeping and triumphant." 


This is so because the order of the ascent to union with Christ is not foresee- 
able, but rather 


according to the degree of one’s inner adherence to God, which is based 
on the merit or demerit which is earned by the inherent free will [libe- 
rum arbitrium concreatum| of the individual, so that anyone has equal 


access to the means through which he can become an adopted son of 
God [...].2 


According to Cusanus, rational beings are created with the power to judge 
freely, that is, to choose freely. This choice, as shown by the context in which 
the expression liberum arbitrium concreatum appears, is understood by him as 
a choice between good and evil. 


1.2 Lex connata (A XIV, n. 127) 

The adjective connatus, -a, -um appears three times in De concordantia cathol- 
ica. The first appearance is in Book 11, chapter 14, paragraph 127. While Book 11, 
in general, analyzes the priesthood, chapter 14 deals with a particular problem, 
that of what makes laws legitimate. Cusanus’ answer is intrinsically linked to 
his belief in a concreated liberum arbitrium. His first step is to quote Gratian’s 
Decretum: 


11 Ibid. (h xrv), n. 30: “Tota enim dormiens ex praedestinatis est, militans vero, quousque ad 
dormientem vel triumphantem pertingat, semper dubia.” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic 
Concordance, 20. 

12 Ibid. (h xIv), n. 31: “Et licet tota dormientium multitudo sub infimo triumphantis exsistat 
tamquam purgatione indigentes, antequam ad patriam venire possint, tamen de tota per- 
egrinantium graduatione non talis ordo ascendendi est, ut gradatim de infima militan- 
tium per dormientium quisque rapiatur et substituatur ultimo triumphantis, quoniam 
iste ascensus versus unionem ad verum caput fit velox et tardus, altus et bassus ex gradu- 
atione intrinsecae adhaesionis ex parte meriti vel demeriti dependentis ex cuiusque pro- 
prio arbitrio libero sibi concreato, ut quisque aeque gaudeat principiis illis, per quae in 
adoptionem filii dei pervenire possit, recte sicut ex infimo gradu aut sacerdotum aut lai- 
corum ob benemerita quis absque graduationibus mediis ad praesidentiam aut ducalem 
aut archiepiscopalem vel altiorem rapitur” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 21. 
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All legislation is based on natural law, and any law which contradicts it 
cannot be valid. Hence, since natural law is naturally based on reason, all 
law is rooted by nature in the reason of man. 


On this basis, he proceeds to explain why human beings choose as rulers “the 
wiser and more outstanding men.”* Since law is connatural to reason, men 
with clear reason are “the natural lords and masters of the others.” The notion 
of “natural lords’ is not free from risks within the context of a Christian cosmo- 
vision: Are not all men created equal? Yes, says Nicholas, and that is precisely 
why the government of the best is not forced or coercive. Since all human 
beings are by nature reasonable and concomitantly capable of choosing freely, 
they will tend to choose to be ruled by their betters. 


1.3 Connata principia: instinctum, appetitum aut rationem 
(A XIV, n. 268) 

The second appearance of connatus -a, -um is in the well-known preface to 
Book 111. The subject of this book is secular power, and its preface, whose 
themes are almost all taken from Marsilio of Padova's Defensor pacis (1, 3. 3.); 
reviews the rise of political regimes.!* It finds their origin in the most basic 
natural law, the one that “intends every kind of animal to preserve its physical 
existence and its life, to avoid what would be harmful and to secure what is 
necessary to it.”!” In this passage, Cusanus qualifies this inclination of things to 
preserve their existence as “connatural.” 


13 Ibid. (h xrv, n. 127): “Omnis constitutio radicatur in iure naturali, et si ei contradicit, con- 
stitutio valida esse nequit, 9 di. Cum ergo et c. Constitutiones. Unde cum ius naturale natu- 
raliter rationi insit, tunc connata est omnis lex homini in radice sua. Ideo sapientiores 
et praestantiores aliis rectores eliguntur, ut ipsi in sua naturali clara ratione sapientia et 
prudentia praedita iustas leges eliciant et per eas alios regant et causas discutiant, ut pax 
servetur, sicut sunt Responsa prudentum, 2 di. Ex quo evenit quod ratione vigentes sunt 
naturaliter aliorum domini et rectores, sed non per legem coercivam aut iudicium, quod 
redditur in invitum.” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 98. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Ibid. 

16 The Preface is analyzed at length in Chapter 5, when discussing the foundation of the 
social bond. 

17  Deconc. cath. (h XIV, n. 268): “Omni autem generi animantium primum a natura tribuitur, 
ut tueatur se, corpus vitamque, declinet nocitura, acquiratque necessaria, ut Tullius ex 
hac radice primo De officiis tertio capitulo intentum elicit.” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic 
Concordance, 205. 
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For the first requirement of essence is that it exists. Therefore for any 
essence to exist, it possesses inborn faculties [connata principia] designed 
for this purpose — instinct, appetite, and reason. Hence it happens in 
different ways in nature that various means are implanted by a natural 
instinct for the purpose of existence and self-preservation. On this basis, 
Aristotle concludes in the last chapter of the seventh book of the Politics 
that every art and discipline exists to supply what nature lacks.18 


As Cusanus, who quotes the third chapter of Cicero’s De Officiis, is aware, this 
passage presupposes a conception of human evolution that has been elabo- 
rated by Stoicism. Every existing thing strives to preserve and enhance its 
existence. In the case of plants, nature provides what is needed for their pres- 
ervation. It also does so in the case of animals, in which this natural inclination 
manifests itself as a desire to reject what is harmful and to pursue what is con- 
venient. Human beings do not escape this general arrangement of things, but 
they differ from the rest. They are endowed with reason, which makes them 
autonomous agents in relation to the laws that organize nature. While the first 
inclination of an infant is to keep itself alive, as the child grows the choice 
of what is convenient and what is harmful becomes more complex. Indeed, 
rational natures strive toward their end through the choice of means that go 
beyond what is necessary for biological survival. This is so because, according 
to Stoic philosophy, the final goal for rational natures is to live a life ruled by 
reason, since such a life is in accord with the intrinsic rationality of nature.!9 
Cusanus attributes the origin of political organization to this natural human 
inclination to live according to reason: 


But from the beginning men have been endowed with reason, which 
distinguishes them from animals. They know because of the exercise of 
their reason that association and sharing are most useful, indeed nec- 
essary, for their self-preservation and to achieve the purpose of human 


18 Ibid. (h xv, n. 268): “Primum quidem essentiae est ipsum esse. Quare ad hoc, ut quaeli- 
bet essentia sit, habet connata ad hoc principia, instinctum, appetitum aut rationem. Ex 
quo evenit secundum naturarum diversitatem varia esse media propter esse et conservari 
naturaliter instinctui indita. Hoc fundamento Aristoteles septimo Politicae finali capitulo 
conclusit omnem artem et disciplinam pro supplemento naturalium defectuum fore.” 
Trans. (modified): Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 205. (Sigmund renders “aut” as 
“and.” However, “or” suggests more clearly that Nicholas is describing human instinct as 
connaturally rational, as I argue in Chapter 5.) 

19 Fora complete development of this view, see A. A. Long. Chapter 8 “Stoic Eudaimonism,’ 
Stoic Studies, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London: University of California Press, 179-201. 
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existence. Therefore, by natural instinct, they have joined together and 
built villages and cities in which to live together.20 


In this passage, living according to reason seems to be just another manifesta- 
tion of the need to survive. Human beings have built villages and cities “by 
natural instinct,” that is, the instinct to preserve their existence. Apparently, 
they even choose unity and harmony because they are not only useful but nec- 
essary for survival. If this civilized way of being were not developed, “it would 
happen that a natural appetite would be frustrated in many cases, which is 
considered most unfitting by the philosophers.”?! These statements about the 
connata principia open questions about the difference between human beings 
and other living things. The bonds that we develop and the societies we build, 
even our inclination toward truth, and ultimately all human activity could be 
reduced to the natural appetite for the preservation of life, which we share 
even with plants. 

Thus, Book 111’s preface seems to contradict the meaning of the previ- 
ous appearances of the words concreatus, -a, -um and connatus, -a, um. In 
paragraph 31, concreatum modifies the expression liberum arbitrium, which 
signifies the human capacity to choose freely between right and wrong. In 
paragraph 127, connata modifies the law inherent in human reason, which 
underlies all legislation. Should one conclude, based on Book 111’s preface, that 
Cusanus reduces freedom of choice and human law to the innate inclination 
of every entity to survive and thrive? Even his previous assertion that human 
beings are born equal seems to be in crisis: “But almighty God has assigned a 


20 De conc. cath. (h xtv, n. 269): “Homines vero ratione prae cunctis animalibus dotati a 
principio consodalitatem ac communionem suae conservationi ac etiam fini, propter 
quem quisque est, multum conferre, immo necessariam rationabili discursu intelligen- 
tes, naturali instinctu se univere ac sic cohabitantes villagia urbesque construxere.” Trans. 
Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 205. 

21 Ibid. (h xıv, n. 270): “Divina quidem superadmiranda ac omnibus gratiose collata lege 
apertum est, ut intelligerent homines maxime eorum utilitati consoliditates conferre et 
deinde ordine tali conservari, ut communi omnium ac saltem sapientum heroicorum 
consensu aliis ipsis faventibus leges statuerentur. Quoniam, ut praecedenti collectione 
praehabitum est, secundum sanctum Cyprianum ex Christi promissione maior pars sac- 
erdotii a vera lege non deficiet, ita pariformiter, dum communi consensu res pro conser- 
vatione rei publicae tractantur, maior pars populi, civium aut heroicorum a recta via ac 
pro tempore utili non deficiet. Alioquin contingeret naturalem appetitum frustrari, ut 
in pluribus, quod pro inconvenientissimo apud philosophantes habetur. Videmus enim 
hominem animal esse politicum et civile et naturaliter ad civilitatem inclinari. Hinc opor- 
tet valentiorem partem pro remanentia politiae esse, ut Aristoteles primo Politicae primo 
capitulo concludit.” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 206. 
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certain natural servitude to the ignorant and stupid so that they readily trust 
the wise to help them to preserve themselves [... ]”.22 

However, and despite the materialistic tone of the passages quoted, a line in 
paragraph 269 allows us to understand the preface in the context of Cusanus’ 
Christocentric anthropology. The line says, “[Human beings] know because 
of the exercise of their reason that association and sharing are most useful, 
indeed necessary, for their self-preservation and to achieve the purpose of 
human existence.” The key words here are “the purpose of human existence,” 
especially when considering that a more literal translation would be: “for their 
self-preservation [sua conservatione] and also for their goal, by virtue of which 
each thing is” [etiam fini, propter quem quisque est].23 For Cusanus, the goal 
of all things, the end and the origin by which all things are, is unequivocally 
Christ. In the case of human beings, their specific goal is adoptive filiation, that 
is, union with God through Jesus Christ. Paragraph 269 could, therefore, be 
read as saying that if “association and sharing” are necessary for human beings 
to achieve their goal, then adoptive filiation cannot be achieved without our 
neighbors.?* The declaration that some of us are “ignorant and stupid” is soft- 
ened in paragraph 272: 


Servitude can be of choice — it is less worthy if by compulsion and better 
if freely chosen, since good is more meritorious when performed freely 
rather than out of necessity. [...] For nature does not make a slave, but 
ignorance, nor does manumission make one free, but learning.25 


22 Ibid. (h xtv, n. 271). “Sed cunctipotens deus stultis et fatuis quandam naturalem servi- 
tutem adiunxit, per quam facile credant sapientibus, ut sic ipsorum adiutorio gubernen- 
tur et consequantur sui conservationem, ut post Calanum Alexandro scriben in epistula, 
quae octava in ordine inter Ambrosianas inseritur, legitur quod scilicet ‘tamquam agri- 
cultura homo imprudens et tamquam vinea homo egens sensu’ ‘Recisa autem vinea 
fructum affert, semiputata frondescit, neglecta luxuriat.” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic 
Concordance, 207. 

23 Ibid. (h xtv, n. 269): “Homines vero ratione prae cunctis animalibus dotati a principio 
consodalitatem ac communionem suae conservationi ac etiam fini, propter quem 
quisque est, multum conferre, immo necessariam rationabili discursu intelligentes, natu- 
rali instinctu se univere ac sic cohabitantes villagia urbesque construxere.” 

24 Ihope to justify this statement in Chapter 5. 

25 Deconc. cath. (h XIV, n. 272): “Et quia servitus habet discretionem — est enim necessitatis 
infirmior, voluntatis fortior, quia pulchrius est bonum, quod non ex necessitate fit, sed 
ex voluntate ideo primo ei iugum imposuit necessitatis, postea benedictionem et volun- 
tariae subiectionis impertivit. Non ergo natura servum facit, sed insipientia, nec manu- 
missio liberum, sed disciplina.” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 207. 
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1.4 Clementia connata (A XIV, n. 465) 

In chapters 8 to 24 of Book 111, Cusanus investigates the role the emperor 
should have in church councils: whether he can summon them and participate 
in them, and, if so, what kind of participation is appropriate, and so forth. In 
chapter 22, he concludes that the emperor must not only obey everything that 
has been decided in the councils but also ensure its enforcement. In the fol- 
lowing two chapters of his book, Nicholas of Cusa transcribes, as an example 
for Sigismund, emperor of the Holy German Empire (1411-1437), the address 
of the Byzantine emperor Basil (867-886) to the Roman Council of 863. It is 
in this context that the adjective connatus, -a, -um is used. After transcribing 
Basil's discourse, Cusanus addresses Sigismund and exhorts him not to lose 
even one of his sheep: 


O most pious Sigismund, successor to Basil, exercise your inborn clem- 
ency [clementia connata] and apply what has been read with your cus- 
tomary sweet eloquence.?6 


This fleeting mention to a clementia connata introduces the question of 
Cusanus’ philosophical consideration of virtues, that is, whether he sees them 
as innate or, on the contrary, as acquired through practice.?” 


2 De docta ignorantia (1440) 


21 Iudicium connatum (4 1, n. 2) 
The adjective concreatus, -a, -um is not used in De docta ignorantia, but the 
treatise begins with an introduction to the iudicium connatum’s role: 


We see that by the gift of God there is present in all things a natural 
desire to exist in the best manner in which the condition of each thing’s 
nature permits this. And [we see that all things] act toward this end and 
have instruments adapted thereto. They have an innate sense of judg- 
ment [iudicium connatum], which serves the purpose of knowing. [They 
have this] in order that their desire not be in vain but be able to attain 
rest in that [respective] object which is desired [amato, i.e., loved] by 


26 Ibid. (h x1v, n. 465): “Utere, o successor Basilii, Sigismunde piissime, tua connata clemen- 
tia et huius iam lecti formam tuo perdulci eloquio, ut soles, applica.” Trans. Sigmund, The 
Catholic Concordance, 281. 

27  Tanalyze Cusanus’ position on innatism in Chapter 3. 
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the propensity [pondere, i.e., weight] of each thing’s own nature. But if 
perchance affairs turn out otherwise, this [outcome] must happen by 
accident — as when sickness misleads taste or an opinion misleads rea- 
son. Wherefore, we say that a sound, free intellect knows to be true that 
which is apprehended by its affectionate embrace.?8 


In a first reading, the passage recalls the preface to Book 111 of De concordantia 
catholica. Each entity has an inclination to fulfill its nature and has been given 
the necessary tools to pursue its goal so that this inclination is not frustrated. 
However, Cusanus introduces here a new observation. The full realization of 
each and every creature's nature is beyond what their condition allows them 
to reach. They achieve what they can in the best way their condition allows 
them. This limitation does not prevent them from desiring more, that is, from 
desiring to be better than they can be. Their innate inclination to preserve and 
enhance their being is nothing but a manifestation of their desire to attain 
unity with God. As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, in rational 
natures the desire to be better than they are shows as a desire to know, that 
is, to find truth. The instrument they have for this is an innate disposition that 
Cusanus here calls “iudicium connatum” 

Therefore, the ¿udicium connatum is the criterion that guides the human 
mind toward its end, which is truth. It seems almost redundant to specify that 
the movement by which the mind seeks truth is intellectual. However, the pas- 
sage introduces another aspect of this journey that is not so obvious. Cusanus 
says that the mind needs the iudicium connatum in order to rest in the beloved 
goal toward which its own weight inclines it: “in amato pondere propriae natu- 
rae quietem attingere possit.’ Since the mind’s goal or object is loved by it, and 
what is true is “apprehended by its affectionate embrace,” then the movement 
by which the mind progresses toward its goal is a loving one. Therefore, the 
iudicium connatum, which guides the mind in its journey, must enfold a loving 
dimension. 

In addition to implying that the iudicium connatum has a loving facet, 
De docta ignorantia, paragraph 2, describes it as infallible. If the mind devi- 
ates in its path toward truth, these deviations do not arise from the iudicium 


28 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 2): “Divino munere omnibus in rebus naturale quoddam desiderium 
inesse conspicimus, ut sint meliori quidem modo, quo hoc cuiusque naturae patitur con- 
ditio, atque ad hunc finem operari instrumentaque habere opportuna, quibus iudicium 
connatum est conveniens proposito cognoscendi, ne sit frustra appetitus et in amato pon- 
dere propriae naturae quietem attingere possit. Quod si fortassis secus contingat, hoc ex 
accidenti evenire necesse est, ut dum infirmitas gustum aut opinio rationem seducit.” 
Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 5. 
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connatum’s nature; rather, the capacity for choosing the good is inherent in it. 
The same could be said of taste, to which Cusanus compares it. Just as taste 
chooses healthy foods by nature, the mind chooses the truth by nature. The 
errors occur by accident. In the case of taste, the error happens when the taste 
is clouded by a disease, a phenomenon that has no entity in itself but is rather 
a disorder of health, which is, in turn, the harmony of bodily functions. In the 
case of the mind, error takes place when its harmony is disordered, that is, 
when the lower degrees of knowledge burst into the realm of the higher ones. 

In paragraph 165 of De coniecturis, Cusanus develops this idea. When a per- 
son’s intellect is “absorbed by the otherness of reason,’”° they mix up true opin- 
ion with true understanding. Alternatively, when imagination absorbs reason, 
they might believe that what they imagine is true. Likewise, says Cusanus, the 
senses might absorb the imagination, and what somebody perceives is errone- 
ously taken to be what they imagine. (In this last case, Cusanus’ example is an 
infant, whose power of judgment is still unformed and thus might believe its 
nanny is its mother.) 


2.2 Connaturales passiones (A 1, n. 217) 

The two remaining references to an innate disposition that appear in De 
docta ignorantia do not refer to the innate power to judge. One is connatu- 
rales passiones (h 1, n. 217) and the other is spiritus connaturalis (h 1, n. 253). 
In addition, another adjective is introduced, connaturalis -e, which The Totius 
Latinitatis lexicon defines with a synonym, congenitus (present from birth), 
quoting Boethius: “However, it seems that it exists in all animals, for they 
have an innate power of judgment, which is called sense”3° Although it can, 
therefore, be taken in the same sense as “innate,” Cusanus seems to use it with 
another nuance, meaning “of the same nature.’ He definitely does not apply it 
to potentia iudicativa. 


29 De coni. (h 111, n. 165): “Ita quidem de virtute intellectuali et lumine rationis coniectur- 
andum existimo. Nam ratio alteritas intellectualis unitatis est et, nisi fortis fuerit virtus 
eius saepe in alteritate rationis absorbetur, ut opinionem verum existimet intellectum. 
Sic et phantasmatum alteritas saepe rationem absorbet, ut id quod imaginatur homo 
iudicet ratione ostensum. Ita et alteritas sensus unitatem virtutis phantasticae aliquando 
absorbet, ut id quod sensu attingit hoc esse iudicet quod imaginatur, uti infans, informem 
adhuc phantasticae habens virtutem, mulierem quam videt matrem iudicat, quam 
imaginatur. Ita quidem et aliis debilibus in hac virtute accidere solet.” Trans. Hopkins, 
Metaphysical Speculations [Volume Two], 248. 

30 “Videtur autem haec omnibus inesse animalibus, habent enim connaturalem potentiam 
judicativam, quam vocant sensum.” Lexicon Totius Latinitatis (Latino-Latinum), Egidio 
Forcellini & Giuseppe Furlanetto, 791. 1775, reprint 1940. Entry: “Connaturalis, -e) p. 791. 
Accessed at http://www.lexica.linguax.com on September 30th, 2019. 
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The first example appears in De docta ignorantia 111, chapter 6, when 
Cusanus briefly describes human nature. This “short digression” (disgressio 
parva) is included in a wider context, namely, a philosophical analysis of Jesus 
Christ’s death. There, Nicholas characterizes human nature as divided into 
three parts: the senses, intellect, and reason. Presupposing a hierarchical order 
that descends from the higher to the lower, reason is described as an inter- 
mediate force that connects the other two, while intellect, unrelated to time 
and matter, occupies the first position. The senses, temporally subject to the 
motions of the world, occupy the last. In reason, which participates in both, 
temporal things coincide with supratemporal ones. As for the senses, they are 
incapable of reaching supratemporal things. Consequently, sensorial knowl- 
edge “in accordance with the flesh it is moved, through the power of concupis- 
cence, toward carnal desires [...].’3! 

The darkness of this movement would be complete if it were not so because, 
in human beings, animal nature is subordinated to the rational, and the rational 
is subordinated to the intellectual. Hence, reason “contains in its own nature 
and as a result of its capability of participating in the intellectual nature”32 
certain laws that moderate sensorial appetite, so that intellect can pursue its 
spiritual desire. Cusanus refers to three of these laws, and calls them “the most 
important”: no one shall do to another what he would not want done to him- 
self; eternal things are preferable to temporal things; and clean and holy things 
are preferable to dirty and base things. 

The adjective connaturalis, -e, however, is not applied to these laws, but to 
the passions that they are supposed to govern. This does not mean that the 
rational laws described in this passage are not innate; they are the same laws 
mentioned in De concordantia catholica, but here, Cusanus names them. What 
is new is the fact that passions are qualified as being connatural to the senses. 
Since Adams fall, animality has prevailed over spirit in human nature, and 


31 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 217). “Intellectus altius volans videt, etiamsi sensus rationi subiceretur 
per omnia, sibi connaturales passiones non insequendo, quod nihilominus homo per se 
in finem intellectualium et aeternorum affectuum pervenire non valeret. Nam cum homo 
ex semine Adam in carnalibus voluptatibus sit genitus, in quo ipsa animalitas secun- 
dum propagationem vincit spiritualitatem, tunc ipsa natura in radice originis carnalibus 
deliciis immersa, per quas homo in esse a patre prodiit, penitus impotens remanet ad 
transcendendum temporalia pro amplexu spiritualium. Quapropter, si pondus delecta- 
tionum carnalium attrahit deorsum rationem et intellectum, ut consentiant illis motibus 
non resistendo, clarum est hominem ita deorsum tractum a Deo aversum fruitione optimi 
boni, quod est intellectualiter sursum et aeternum, penitus privari. Si vero ratio domi- 
natur sensui, adhuc opus est, ut intellectus dominetur rationi, ut supra rationem fide 
formata mediatori adhaereat, ut sic per Deum Patrem attrahi possit ad gloriam.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 127. 

32 Ibid. 
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the passions, which result from sensory perception, are therefore governed by 
innate rational laws. Reason, in turn, must be directed by intellect, since it is by 
intellect’s rule, not reason’s, that human beings adhere to Christ through faith 
formed by charity, thus fulfilling their nature.93 This adhesion is necessary for 
human nature to realize its goal because, being finite, it cannot achieve it with- 
out divine grace. 


Even if the senses were subject to reason in every respect and did not 
follow after the passions which are natural to them, the intellect, soar- 
ing higher [than reason], sees that, nonetheless, man cannot of himself 
attain to the goal of his intellectual and eternal desires.34 


The expression “eternal and intellectual desires” (intellectuales et aeterni 
affecti) shows once again that we are guided toward Christ by an inner power 
that combines intellectual and loving dimensions. 


2.3 Spiritus connaturalis (A 1, n. 253) 

In chapter u of De docta ignorantia III, Cusanus develops the idea that human 
nature realizes its goal through faith informed by charity, and in paragraph 253, 
he differentiates this full perfection of human nature when it attains christi- 
formitas from the fantastic character of nature obtained by magical practices. 
Utilizing these practices, man could be united with certain spirits akin to him 
(spiritus connaturalis). 


This is the perfect nature which we who have been transformed into 
Christ's image can obtain in Christ after the flesh and sin have been mor- 
tified. Itis not that fantastic [nature] of the magicians, who allege that by 
faith and through certain practices a man ascends to a nature of influen- 
tial spirits who are akin to himself — so that by the power of such spirits, 
with which the magicians themselves are united by faith, they perform 
many special wonders as regards fire or water or musical knowledge, vis- 
ible transformations, the revealing of hidden matters, and the like.35 


33  Idiscuss this issue further in Chapter 6. 

34 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 217): “Intellectus altius volans videt, etiamsi sensus rationi subiceretur 
per omnia, sibi connaturales passiones non insequendo, quod nihilominus homo per se 
in finem intellectualium et aeternorum affectuum pervenire non valeret.” Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 127. 

35 Ibid. (h 1, n. 253): “Et haec est ipsa natura completa, quam in Christo, mortificata carne 
et peccato, transformati in eius imaginem consequi poterimus; et non illa phantastica 
magorum, qui hominem ad quandam naturam spirituum influentialium sibi connatura- 
lium quibusdam operationibus mediante fide ascendere dicunt, ut in virtute spirituum 
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Nicholas does not deny that these practices can result in some feigned and 
ephemeral benefits. However, since they imply the union cum malignis spiriti- 
bus, that is, with evil spirits, they lead to the loss of eternal salvation. It must be 
noted that the alleged kinship between these spirits and human beings is not 
asserted by Cusanus, but by the magicians, whom he accuses of seduction and 
of departing from life and truth. 


3 Idiota. De sapientia (1450) 


3.1 Praegustatio connaturata (A v, n. 11) 

Both the loving aspect of the iudicium connatum and its infallibility reappear 
in Idiota. De sapientia, where another characteristic of this criterion, namely, 
its innateness, is made explicit. Although Cusanus does not speak of iudicium 
connatum but of praegustatio connaturata, the context makes it clear that they 
are the same guiding principle. De sapientia is the first book of the tetralogy 
Idiotae Librii, four dialogues whose protagonist is the Layman, a character that 
represents the mind’s capacity to attain wisdom based on its own inner power. 
The expression praegustatio connaturata appears in paragraph u, while the 
Layman is praising wisdom. 

On the one hand, wisdom is the closest understanding that human beings 
can attain of the incomprehensible truth toward which their natural tendency 
leads them. In this sense, it is identified with learned ignorance. On the other 
hand, wisdom is the incomprehensible truth itself, and in this sense, is iden- 
tified with the divine principle. The relationship between these two poles is 
one of participation, where the first is the image and the second the exem- 
plar, and this participation is the condition that enables the human mind to 
search for truth; that is, because human wisdom participates in divine wisdom, 
human beings can seek it. As Cusanus says, in order to be able to look for food, 
the mind must be able to recognize it, but recognition could not take place 
unless the mind already had a certain foretaste of what it was looking for. The 
Layman calls this foretaste, which guides the mind toward its goal, praegusta- 
tio connaturata. 


For Wisdom is the life of the intellectual spirit — a spirit which has within 
it a certain concreated foretaste [of Wisdom]. Through this foretaste the 


talium, quibus per fidem uniuntur, plura et singularia mirabilia aut in igne autin aqua aut 
scientiis harmonicis apparentiis transmutationum, manifestatione occultorum et simili- 
bus efficiant.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 144. 
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intellectual spirit seeks, with very great endeavor, the Source of its life. 
Without a foretaste it would neither seek this Source nor know that it 
had found it, if it did find it. Accordingly, the intellectual spirit is moved 
toward Wisdom as toward its own life.36 


As the last paragraph of Book 1 shows, De sapientia insists that the tasting of 
wisdom is a loving experience. Moreover, in one of Nicholas’ rare mentions of 
morality, the passage underscores the need for moral purification in order to 
receive or achieve this tasting: 


[...] wisdom is not present in the art of rhetoric or in large books but ina 
separating from these sensible things and in a turning toward [that] infi- 
nite and most simple Form and in receiving Wisdom in a temple purged 
of all moral failing and in clinging to Wisdom with fervent love until 
you are able to taste of it and to see how delightful is that which itself is 


every delight.” 
4 Idiota. De mente (1450) 
4.1 Iudicium concreatum, vis iudiciaria concreata, notiones concreatas 


(hv, nn. 74-78) 
In the dialogue Idiota. De mente, the third book of the Idiotae Librii, the expres- 
sion iudicium concreatum turns up for the first time in the title of chapter 4: “Our 
mind is not the unfolding [explicatio] of the Eternal Enfolding [complicatio 


36 De sapientia (h v, n. 11): “Cum enim ipsa sit vita spiritualis intellectus, qui in se habet 
quandam connaturatam praegustationem, per quam tanto studio inquirit fontem vitae 
suae, quem sine praegustatione non quaereret nec se repperisse sciret, si reperiret, hinc 
ad eam ut ad propriam vitam suam movetur.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom 
and Knowledge. Minneapolis: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 1996, 502. 

37 Ibid. (hv, n. 27): “Sic nunc pro hoc brevi tempore haec sic dicta sufficiant, ut scias sapien- 
tiam esse non in arte oratoria aut in voluminibus magnis, sed in separatione ab istis sensi- 
bilibus ac in conversione ad simplicissimam et infinitam formam et illam recipere in templo 
purgato ab omni vitio et fervido amore ei inhaerere, quousque gustare eam queas et videre, 
quam suavis sit illa, quae est omnis suavitas. Qua degustata vilescent tibi omnia, quae nunc 
tibi magna videntux, et humiliaberis, ut nihil arrogantiae in te remaneat neque aliud quod- 
cumque vitium, quoniam castissimo et purissimo corde semel degustatae sapientiae indis- 
solubiliter adhaerebis, etiam potius hunc mundum et cuncta, quae non sunt ipsa, quam 
ipsam deserendo. Et cum indicibili laetitia vives, morieris et post mortem in ipsa amorosis- 
simo amplexu aeternaliter requiesces, quod tibi et mihi concedat ipsa dei sapientia semper 
benedicta” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 510. 
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aeterna] but is its image [imago]. However, the things that are subsequent to 
mind are not an image. The mind is without concepts but does have a concre- 
ated power-of-judgment [iudicium concreatum]. Why a body is necessary for 
a mind.”38 J] quote the full title because it provides the necessary context. It 
is a key chapter, which sets the difference between the mind and the rest of 
the creatures. While all creatures, because they are principiates, reveal their 
principle to a certain extent, only the mind shows it in its simplicity. In the rest 
of creation, the principle’s unity is unfolded as the unity of multiplicity. This 
is the reason why only the mind can be called, in a proper sense, imago Dei, 
whereas other creatures are better described as explicatio Dei.39 

Being the simple image of absolute enfoldment (complicatio absoluta, i.e., 
the unity that encloses all being and all possibility of being, while remain- 
ing unqualified and separated from its creatures), the mind “has the power 
by which it can assimilate itself to all unfolding”* (i.e., explicatio, the actual 
unfolding of creative divine force). In an earlier chapter, Cusanus refers to this 
assimilating power of the mind: 


If you say that the Divine Mind is the All-encompassing Unity of the true 
nature of things, then you will say that our mind is an all-encompassing 
unity of the assimilation of things, so that it is an all-encompassing unity 
of concepts.#! 


Does this mean that the doctrine of the mind as imago dei implies innatism, 
in the sense that just as God enfolds in himself the whole of creation, the 
mind enfolds in itself the ideas of creation? It is within the framework of this 
problem, the problem of innatism, that the expression iudicium concreatum 
appears in the body of the text for the first time. During the discussion, con- 
creatus, -a, -um also qualifies the nouns “notion” (notio) and “power” (vis). The 
Philosopher, the character who is the Layman’s interlocutor in this dialogue, 
asks him whether he adheres to the Aristotelian or the Platonic position: 


38 De mente (hv, n.74):“Quomodo mens nostra non est explicatio, sed imago complicationis 
aeternae, sed quae post mentem sunt, non sunt imago; et quomodo est sine notionibus, 
habens tamen iudicium concreatum; et cur est corpus sibi necessarium.” Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 543-544. 

39 I develop these notions in Chapter 4. 

40 Demente (hv, n. 75). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 545. 

41 Ibid. (hv, n. 72): IDIOTA: Scis, quomodo simplicitas divina omnium rerum est complica- 
tiva. Mens est huius complicantis simplicitatis imago. Unde si hanc divinam simplicitatem 
infinitam mentem vocitaveris, erit ipsa nostrae mentis exemplar. Si mentem divinam uni- 
versitatem veritatis rerum dixeris, nostram dices universitatem assimilationis rerum, ut sit 
notionum universitas.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 543. 
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Aristotle claimed that no concept is concreated with our mind or soul, 
inasmuch as he likened the mind to a blank tablet. But Plato maintained 
that concepts are concreated with our mind or soul, but [he said] that 
because of the burden of the body the soul has forgotten [them]. What 
do you believe to be true in this regard?*? 


The Layman answers that no innate notions exist that are forgotten or lost 
when the mind animates a body, but rather the mind has an innate power 
[vis concreata] that needs to be stimulated by perception in order to become 
actual. In this sense, Aristotle was right. However, this innate power could not 
progress in the knowledge of things if it did not have a power to judge that is 
not given by experience, since it is needed to organize and evaluate experi- 
ence. In this sense, Plato was right: “If by ‘concreated concept’ [notio concre- 
ata] Plato meant this power, then he did not at all err.” Cusanus, for his part, 
calls it iudicium concreatum: 


[...] our mind has — concreated with it — power-of-judgment | concreatum 
iudicium], without which it could not learn. This power of judgment is, 
by nature, concreated with the mind. Through it, the mind makes its own 
judgments about rational considerations — [judging] whether they are 
weak or strong or conclusive.** 


The expression concreatum iudicium is used in this passage as a synonym of 
vis concreata. Although Cusanus may concede that Plato used the phrase notio 
concreata to describe that same power, he is adamant that this expression does 


42 Ibid. (hv, n. 77): “PHILOSOPHUS: Aiebat Aristoteles menti seu animae nostrae nullam 
notionem fore concreatam, quia eam tabulae rasae assimilavit. Plato vero aiebat notiones 
sibi concreatas, sed ob corporis molem animam oblitam. Quid tu in hoc verum censes?” 
Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 545. 

43 Ibid. (h v, n.78): IDIOTA: [...] Non est igitur credendum animae fuisse notiones con- 
creatas, quas in corpore perdidit, sed quia opus habet corpore, ut vis concreata ad actum 
pergat. [...] Opus ergo habet corpore organico, tali scilicet, sine quo excitatio fieri non 
posset. In hoc igitur Aristoteles videtur bene opinari animae non esse notiones ab initio 
concreatas, quas incorporando perdiderit. Veram quoniam non potest proficere, si omni 
caret iudicio, sicut surdus numquam proficeret, ut fieret citharoedus, postquam nullum 
de harmonia apud se iudicium haberet, per quod iudicare posset an profecerit, quare 
mens nostra habet sibi concreatum iudicium, sine quo proficere nequiret. Haec vis iudici- 
aria est menti naturaliter concreata, per quam iudicat per se de rationibus, an sint debiles, 
fortes aut concludentes. Quam vim si Plato notionem nominavit concreatam, non peni- 
tus erravit.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 545. 

44 Ibid. 
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not imply that the human mind enfolds, from the moment of its creation, a 
set of notions that correspond to the essences of the extramental world. The 
iudicium concreatum is a guiding principle, not a source of given information. 

As regards De docta ignorantia and De sapientia, De mente discloses a new 
aspect of this innate guiding principle. Not only does it organize human knowl- 
edge, it also leads human beings toward what is good, an ethical aspect: 


For, clearly, we experience that there is a mental power [spiritus] speak- 
ing within our mind and judging this thing to be good, that thing to be 
just, another thing to be true — and reproving us if we veer from what 
is just. The mind did not at all learn this discourse and this judgment; 
rather, they are innate to it.45 


According to this excerpt, the innate judgment guides the human mind not 
only toward truth but also toward the good. There is, therefore, an innate power 
in the mind that distinguishes good from evil: a spirit that speaks and judges. 
The context in which this passage appears denies, as seen, the existence of 
innate given knowledge. Just as the mind does not contain notions that reflect 
the essences of extramental things, it also does not possess a given code that 
regulates behavior. This does not contradict the fact that there are laws con- 
natural to the mind, such as the ones Cusanus mentions in De concordantia 
catholica and De docta ignorantia.*® 


4.2 Vis concreata (A v, n. 149) 

The nature of innate power and the question of its assimilation to the first 
principle are further explained in De mente, paragraphs 147-149. The power 
of judgment is God's image in the human mind, and it is so because it is an 
image of the divine activity or art (ars divina), namely, creation. The mind is 
therefore active, and its action is creation, which is why it may be called imago 
viva because it has the power to conform itself, without limit, to its exemplar. 
In doing so, the mind imitates infinity in the best way it can. It so happens that 
the mind, being an image, does not fully realize its exemplar’s perfection, but 
rather is its reflection. Therefore infinity, which in the exemplar is actual, in the 


45 Ibid. (hv, n. 78): “PHILOSOPHUS: O quam clara est tua traditio, cui quisque audiens cog- 
itur assentire! Indubie haec sunt diligenter attendenda. Nam clare experimur spiritum in 
mente nostra loquentem et iudicantem hoc bonum, hoc iustum, hoc verum, et nos repre- 
hendentem, si declinamus a iusto. Quam loquelam et quod iudicium nequaquam didicit, 
sed sibi connatum est.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 546. 

46 Iwill come back to these innate laws in Chapter 3, while examining innatism, and in 
Chapter 5, in relation to the social dimension of the human mind. 
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image is the power [potentia] “to conform itself ever more and more, without 
limit, to its inaccessible exemplar.”4” 

The word potentia signifies both possibility and power. The mind, a living 
image, has the power and the possibility of assimilating itself more and more 
with its exemplar. This explains why the mind is not a substrate in which the 
essences of all things are inscribed from the moment of its creation. It is simi- 
lar to the divine principle because it reflects divine activity. Just as God creates 
being, the mind, stimulated by the world that is offered to its senses, creates 
concepts. It is, therefore, “a perfect and living image of the Infinite Art,'*8 that 
is, a power. As its exemplar, this power is triune and described as “innate” or 
“concreated” in the following paragraph: 


Therefore, mind is three and one — having power, wisdom, and the union 
of both in such a way that it is a perfect image of the Art, i.e., in such a 
way that it can conform itself, when stimulated, ever more and more to 
its Exemplar. In this way, even though our mind at the outset of its cre- 
ation does not have the actual reflection of the Creative Art in terms of 
trinity and oneness, nevertheless it does have the concreated power [vis 
concreata] through which it can make itself, when stimulated, more con- 
formed to the actuality of the Divine Art.49 


43 Aptitudo concreata (A v, n. 155) 

The adjective concreatus, -a, -um reappears in paragraph 155, qualifying the 
innate ability of the mind to relearn things that it has forgotten. The human 
mind’s search for truth, which, as seen above, is a creative activity, can be 
described as a transferral of the notions acquired in this changeable world to 
the immutable realm of truth. Because the mind is a creature, it is limited, and 


47 De mente (hv, n. 149): “Et quia imago numquam quantumcumque perfecta, si perfec- 
tior et conformior esse nequit exemplari, adeo perfecta est sicut quaecumque imper- 
fecta imago, quae potentiam habet se semper plus et plus sine limitatione inaccessibili 
exemplari conformandi in hoc enim infini tatem imaginis modo quo potest imitatur [...]” 
Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 582. 

48 Ibid: “[...] etiam et nostra, quamvis infra omnes sit creata, a deo habet, ut modo quo potest 
sit artis infinitae perfecta et viva imago.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and 
Knowledge, 582. 

49 Ibid. (h v, n. 149): “Quare est trina et una habens potentiam, sapientiam et utriusque 
nexum modo tali, ut perfecta artis imago, scilicet quod excitata possit se semper plus 
et plus exemplari conformare. Sic mens nostra etsi in principio creationis non habeat 
actualem resplendentiam artis creatricis in trinitate et unitate, habet tamen vim illam 
concreatam, per quam excitata se actualitati divinae artis conformiorem facere potest.” 
Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 582. 
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one of the signs of this limitation is that without a body it cannot be stimu- 
lated to know.* Therefore, to obtain notions it must proceed from perception 
to imagination, from imagination to reason, and from reason to intellectual 
knowledge. Contrary to what it would seem, intellectual knowledge is not the 
result of a process of abstraction. Nevertheless, the mind has to go through 
abstraction to attain it.5! It is a type of knowledge that transcends the contra- 
diction between opposites, to which the mind is subjected as long as it sticks 
to the principle of non-contradiction stated by Aristotle. Being infinite, truth 
lies beyond all opposites.*2 

The mind’s necessary bond with the body is the cause of its forgetfulness. 
Human spirits that have acquired supreme blessedness after bodily death pos- 
sess concepts that are both immutable and unforgettable. However, as long 
as the spirit (i.e., the mind) is bound up with the body and needs it to acquire 
knowledge, it will find distractions and forget what it has learned.®? Sanctified 
spirits do not forget because they are blessed with the continuous presence 
of the truth. That is not the case of the still embodied mind, which lives the 
paradox of needing the body to know, and at the same time forgetting what 
it learns because of the body. In order for it to successfully pursue its end, it 
has “a permanent concreated aptitude [aptitudo concreata permanens] for 
relearning”** the immutable notions it has forgotten. 

This innate aptitude or capacity necessary for the mind to achieve its goal is 
none other than the power to judge, referred to in previous passages. Despite 
its being an innate criterion that evaluates the experience, and therefore is not 
acquired through it, each quotation has shown, up to now, that it is inevita- 
bly linked to this same experience. Its power cannot unfold unless sensorial 


50 Ibid. (hv, n. 155). 

51 Ibid. (hv, nn. 152-153). I will develop this question in Chapter 3. 

52 Cfr, for example, De doc. ig. (h 1) cc. 1-5 and cc. 1-12 and De mente (h v), cc. 7-9. In 
Chapter 4 I discuss the reach and limits of human knowledge. 

53 Demente (hv, nn. 154-155). 

54 Ibid. (hv, n.155): “Nostrae autem mentes ob sui informitatem obliviscuntur saepe eorum, 
quae sciverunt, aptitudine concreata permanente ad denuo sciendum. Nam etsi sine 
corpore excitari ad progressum intellectualem non possint, tamen ob incuriam, aversio- 
nes ab obiecto, setractiones ad varia et diversa et corporeas molestias notiones perdunt. 
Notiones enim, quas hic in hoc mundo variabili et instabili acquirimus secundum condi- 
ciones variabilis mundi, non sunt confirmatae. Sunt enim ut notiones scholarium et dis- 
cipulorum proficere incipientium et nondum ad magisterium perductorum. Sed notiones 
istae hic acquisitae, quando mens pergit de mundo variabili ad invariabilem, similiter ad 
invariabile magisterium transferuntur. Quando enim particulares notiones transeunt in 
perfectum magisterium, desinunt esse variabiles in magisterio universali, quae erant par- 
ticulariter fluidae et instabiles. Sic sumus in hoc mundo docibiles, in alio magistri.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 585. 
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perception awakens it. Paragraphs 152 to 155 of De mente acknowledge this 
necessary bond with the body while underlining that the iudicium connatum 
is an innate capacity that the mind possesses to draw itself toward the upper 
realms of knowledge whenever it loses its way to truth. In this sense, the apti- 
tudo concreata permanens can be identified with Idiota. De sapientia’s praegus- 
tatio connaturata, the innate foretaste of wisdom that, when awakened by his 
conversation with the Layman, swiftly rescues the Orator from the authority of 
other people's opinions.**? 


4.4 liudicium mentis sibi concreatum (A v, n. 158) 

Just as the previous reference highlights the innate power of judgment’s link 
to the material world, the following one emphasizes its independence from it. 
The expression iudicium mentis sibi concreatum, “judgment created together 
with the mind,” comes up while discussing the mind’s immortality, a consid- 
eration that develops toward the end of the dialogue, in paragraphs 156 to 159. 
When knowing, the mind abstracts forms from the mutable world in which 
it finds them, and draws them towards itself, but the immutable truth that 
the forms acquire does not belong to the things from which the mind has 
abstracted them, but to the mind’s own nature: “The immutable truth of geo- 
metrical figures is not found on the floor but in the mind,” writes Cusanus.* 
This would not be possible if the mind were not immutable itself. 

All of the above can also be applied to the power of judgment that has been 
created together with the mind. According to a previous reference, this judg- 
ment is necessary to advance knowledge, since it assesses whether the mind’s 
reasons are weak, strong, or conclusive.” If this judgment is the criterion by 
which knowledge obtained from experience is measured, it is clear that, in 
turn, it is not derived from experience and can not be measured by it: in fact, it 
cannot be measured either by experience or by the notions abstracted from it. 

Thus, the adjective concreatum shows its full meaning: the mind’s power 
to judge has been created in it and together with it. Moreover, it is the living 
image of truth, by means of which the mind can realize its end, that is, it can 
apprehend the non-apprehensible truth in a non-apprehensible way. This 
description does not imply that the mind is one thing and its power to judge 
is another. Neither the mind nor its power to judge are “things” but rather the 


55  Idiscuss memory's atemporal dimension in Chapter 3. 

56 De mente (hv, n. 156): “Nam veritas invariabilis figurarum geometricarum non in pavi- 
mentis, sed mente reperitur.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowl- 
edge, 586. 

57 Ibid. (hv, n. 72). 
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same activity, which unfolds at different levels: the sensorial, the imaginative, 
the rational, and, when it finally returns to itself, the intellectual. 


If someone takes note of the mind’s concreated power-of-judgment, 
through which the mind judges about all rational considerations, and 
if he notes that rational considerations are from the mind, then he rec- 
ognizes that no reasoning attains unto the measurements of the mind. 
Therefore, our mind remains unmeasurable by, unboundable by, and 
undelimitable by any reasoning. Only the Uncreated [Divine] Mind mea- 
sures, delimits, and bounds our mind — even as Truth measures, delim- 
its, and bounds its own living image, created from Truth, in Truth, and 
through Truth.*8 


45 Connata religio (A V, n. 159) 

The Layman ends his defense of the immortality of the soul with reference to 
innate religion (connata religio), “which has brought these countless people to 
Rome this year and has led you, a philosopher, unto intense wonderment, and 
which has always been manifest in the world in a diversity of modes.”** Innate 
religion 


... attests that immortality-of-mind is naturally bestowed upon us. Thus, 
the immortality of our mind is known to us from the common, undis- 
puted affirmation of all men — just as the humanity of our nature [is so 
known]. For we do not have more assured knowledge that we are human 
beings than we have that we possess immortal minds, since the knowl- 
edge of both is the common affirmation of all men.®° 


58 Ibid. (hv, n. 158). “Qui attendit ad iudicium mentis sibi concreatum, per quod de omni- 
bus rationibus iudicat, ac quod rationes ex mente sunt, videt nullam rationem ad mentis 
mensuram attingere. Manet igitur mens nostra omni ratione immensurabilis, infinibilis 
et interminabilis, quam sola mens increata mensurat, terminat atque finit sicut veritas 
suam et ex se, in se et per se creatam vivam imaginem.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa 
on Wisdom and Knowledge, 588. 

59 Ibid. (h v, n. 159): “Connata religio, quae hunc innumerabilem populum in hoc anno 
Romam et te philosophum in vehementem admirationem adduxit, quae semper in 
mundo in modorum diversitate apparuit, nobis esse naturaliter inditam nostrae mentis 
immortalitatem ostendit, ut ita nobis nota sit nostrae mentis immortalitas ex communi 
omnium indubitata assertione sicut nostrae naturae humanitas. Non enim habemus 
certiorem scientiam nos esse homines quam mentes habere immortales, cum utriusque 
scientia sit communis omnium hominum assertio.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on 
Wisdom and Knowledge, 588. 

60 Ibid. 
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The excerpt quoted above shows the identity between innate religion, 
innate power to judge, and innate foretaste, although this is not the only pos- 
sible interpretation. The dialogue happens in Rome, during the Jubilee of 1450, 
and the “countless people” mentioned are pilgrims. At the beginning of the dia- 
logue is a prior reference to the drive that leads pilgrims to Rome, called “faith”: 
“For although no one individual can be like another, nevertheless among all 
these individuals there is a single faith that has brought them here, in such 
deep devotion, from the ends of the earth.”®! 

Since the occasion is the Jubilee and the goal is Rome, it is understand- 
able that M. Honecker and H. Menzel-Rogner translated connata religio into 
German as unsere Religion (“our religion”).®? “Our religion,” that is, Catholicism, 
brings countless people together, promises them immortality, and leads them 
to Rome. Nevertheless, I agree with Jasper Hopkins on the idea that in De 
mente, the expression connata religio enfolds much more than a reference to 
Catholicism.®? According to paragraph 159, innate religion is an appetite that 
sets people in search of truth, and that revives natural wonder in those who, 
like the Philosopher, have been misled toward academic erudition. It also gives 
human beings a taste of their immortality. This experience is identified with 
another immediate understanding, that of being human. 

As specified in De docta ignorantia and in De sapientia, those are the func- 
tions of the innate power to judge or, as the latter calls it, the innate foretaste 
of wisdom. The human mind’s ascent toward its goal unfolds under the guid- 
ance of a foretaste of truth, which in its turn is desired by the mind precisely 
because it possesses this foretaste. In other words, when the mind desires 
truth, it becomes aware that it already knows it, because if it did not, then it 
could not desire it. However, at the same time, it realizes that if it possessed 
it fully, then it would not want it. Thus the mind experiences that it is not the 
truth, but its image. 

By knowing itself as an image of truth, the human mind learns two other 
things, namely, that it is immortal and that truth exists. Indeed, when the 
mind knows itself as an image, it also knows itself as a living image, since its 


61 Ibid. (h v, n. 51): “Nam cum ex universis paene climatibus magna cum pressura innu- 
merabiles populos transire conspiciam, admiror omnium fidem unam in tanta corporum 
diversitate. Cum enim nullus alteri similis esse possit, una tamen omnium fides est, quae 
eos tanta devotione de finibus orbis advexit.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom 
and Knowledge, 533. 

62 Nicolaus Cusanus, Der Laie iiber den Geist, M. Honecker and H. Menzel-Rogner, Hamburg: 
Felix Meiner Verlag, 1949, 88. Quoted by Jasper Hopkins, see infra. 

63 See Jasper Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa: Metaphysical Speculations [Volume Two], “Orienting 
Study,” 58. I quote his observations in Chapter 6. 
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condition has been revealed to it by a permanent and innate desire, a desire 
that knows no limit. Moreover, the experience of this living desire is, for the 
mind, the experience of its own immortality, because the incommensura- 
bility of the truth toward which it strives entails that the search has no end. 
Insomuch as the mind knows itself as the image of truth, it implicitly acknowl- 
edges that truth exists. This is why Cusanus held that the innate desire for 
truth can be called “innate religion.” This natural inclination, when developed, 
reveals to the seekers both that truth exists and is infinite, and that their souls 
are immortal. Since every human being qua human being seeks the truth, 
every human being participates in innate religion. 


5 De pace fidei (1454) 


The existence of an innate religion is the underlying presupposition of the De 
pace fidei. Written by Cusanus following the fall of Constantinople at the hands 
of the Turks in 1453, De pace fidei intends to show that behind the variety of 
rites and ceremonies is a central belief common to all human beings, i.e., an 
innate religion: “... for all those who are of sound understanding there is one 
religion and worship, which is presupposed in all the diversity of the rites.”64 

The narrator of this dialogue was a pious man who had had a vision and 
consequently transcribed it: he had witnessed a heavenly agora, in which del- 
egates of all religions participated. The agora had been summoned by God 
the Father and presided over by His Word; indeed, the lines quoted above are 
attributed by Cusanus to the Word, who at that moment was talking to the 
Arab, one of the characters that represent Islamic monotheism. In this general 
context appear the adjectives connaturalis -e, connatus, -a, -um and concreatus, 
-a, -UM. 


5:1 Potentia connaturalis (A VII, n. 34) 

As is the case with De docta ignorantia, the term connaturalis, -e is not applied 
in De pace fidei to the human capacity of judgment. It is used during a theologi- 
cal argument between Saint Peter and the Persian, a representative of Islam. 
The subject they discuss is the union of divine and human natures in Christ, 
which the Persian considers impossible. He argues that, just as there is a single 


64 De pace fidei (h vil, n. 16): “Una est igitur religio et cultus omnium intellectu vigentium, 
quae in omni diversitate rituum praesupponitur.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s De 
pace fidei and Cribratio alkorani. Translation and analysis, Minneapolis: The Arthur J. 
Banning Press, 1994 (second edition. First edition published 1990), p. 640. 
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king and several letters from the king which are not written by the king but 
transmit his word, there is one God and several prophets, Christ among them. 
Peter replies that the living word of the king is not found in his letters, but only 
in his son, to which the Persian answers that father and son are two different 
people. Peter forwards the discussion beyond the concrete example of one or 
two people toward royal power itself. This power, he says, is one and the same 
in both the father and the son. In the father it is unbegotten, while in the son 
it is begotten. If we admit that this power, which in the case of creatures has 
inevitable limits, is absolute when it comes to God, then this one power would 
be simultaneously begotten and unbegotten. Encouraged by the Persian to 
proceed, the Apostle says: 


Suppose, then, that there is such an absolute royal power that is unbe- 
gotten and begotten; and suppose that the unbegotten power summons 
into a close association-of-succession — with the naturally [connaturalis | 
begotten [power] — someone alien in nature, so that the alien nature, in 
union with the power's nature, jointly and indivisibly possesses the king- 
dom. Don't the natural succession and the adopted, or freely bestowed, 
succession join together in a single inheritance?® 


In this paragraph, the term connaturalis is applied to the community of nature 
between the first and second persons of the Trinity, while the alien nature is 
the human one. Therefore, the use of the adjective does not refer to the innate 
power of judgment. 


5.2 Connatum desiderium and connata religio (A VII, n. 45) 
The notion of connata religio, in its turn, is applied in a different context than 
connaturalis -e, that is, during a discussion on the union of human and divine 
natures in Christ. Although the first part of this discussion is theological, in 
chapter 13 Saint Peter’s argumentation is based on an anthropological experi- 
ence, namely, the innate desire for happiness. His line of reasoning shows a 
close link between innate desire and innate religion. 

Peter’s interlocutor is now the Syrian, who has already accepted the union of 
human and divine natures in Christ and consequently asks the Apostle which 
shared experience could help the various sects to attain agreement on this 


65 Ibid. (hvu, n. 34). “PETRUS: Esto igitur quod sit potentia talis regalis absoluta ingenita et 
genita, et quod ipsa talis ingenita vocet ad societatem successionis connaturalis genitae 
natura alienum, ut aliena natura in unione cum propria simul et indivise possideant reg- 
num. [...]” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's De Pace Fidei and Cribratio Alkorani, 651. 
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subject. Peter answers that the shared experience in question is the universal 
desire for happiness, and he identifies this happiness as eternal life; more pre- 
cisely, he identifies it with eternal life in the form that is specifically human: 


Men seek after happiness (which is eternal life) in no other nature 
than their own. A man wishes to be only a man — not an angel or any 
other nature. But he wishes to be a happy man who attains ultimate 
happiness.*8 


This eternal life as a man implies union with God, given that human nature 
needs to adhere to divine nature in order to achieve immortality. Because this 
necessary union between man and God has been completed in Christ, He is, 
therefore, the man through whom all human beings can access God as the goal 
of their desire. Therefore, Peter concludes, the innate desire for happiness that 
all men share is a desire for Christ.*” 

Peter's argument seeks to show that both the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union, on which Christ's role as the mediator between God and man is based, 
and the doctrine of eternal life, are reasonable, that is, there is nothing in 
them that directly contradicts the principles of reason, human being's specific 
form. Hence his conclusion that every person’s search for happiness implicitly 
enfolds both doctrines. Although Peter’s reasoning is based on shared human 
experience, the vocabulary he uses is theological. Indeed, it is the Syrian who 
sums it up with philosophical terminology, equating universal desire for hap- 
piness, which Peter identifies as the desire for eternal life, with universal desire 
for wisdom. 


66 Ibid. (hvu, n. 44): “[...] Non appetunt homines beatitudinem, quae est ipsa aeterna vita, 
in alia quam propria natura; homo non vult esse nisi homo, non angelus aut alia natura; 
vult autem esse homo beatus, qui ultimam felicitatem assequatur” Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa’s De Pace Fidei and Cribratio Alkorani, 651. 

67 Ibid. (h vm, n. 44): “Non appetunt homines beatitudinem, quae est ipsa aeterna vita, in 
alia quam propria natura; homo non vult esse nisi homo, non angelus aut alia natura; 
vult autem esse homo beatus, qui ultimam felicitatem assequatur. Haec autem felicitas 
non est nisi fruitio seu unio vitae humanae cum fonte quo, unde scilicet emanat ipsa 
vita, et est vita divina immortalis. Hoc autem quomodo esset possibile homini, nisi in 
aliquo communis omnium natura ad talem unionem elevate concedatur, per quem 
tamquam mediatorem omnes homines ultimum desideriorum consequi possent? Et hic 
est via quia homo, per quem accessum habet omnis homo ad Deum, qui est finis desideri- 
orum. Christus est ergo qui praesupponitur per omnes qui sperant ultimam felicitatem se 
assecuturos.” 
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Now, everyone’s hope is to be able some day to attain unto the happiness 
on account of which every religion exists. And there is no deception in 
this respect, because this hope, which is common to all, stems from an 
innate desire [ex connato desiderio]. From this common hope, there fol- 
lows religious conviction, which, accordingly, is also innate to all [omni- 
bus connata existit].68 


The Syrian's recapitulation provides another piece of information. The desire 
for happiness, which Saint Peter understands to be a desire for eternal life, can 
also be described as a desire forwisdom. In other words, wheneveritis said that 
human beings qua human beings desire knowledge, it is being said that they 
desire eternal life. Nothing other than the truth fulfills human beings’ longing 
for happiness. Christ being the truth, adhesion to Him entails the obtention of 
eternal life. 

Cusanus' aim in this passage is to show that all human beings share an 
implicit desire for Christ, which manifests itself as a desire for knowledge, 
that is, for truth. The Syrian expresses this by saying that the human intellect's 
search for wisdom presupposes that some intellect has attained it. Since this 
search cannot be in vain, then it must be admitted that there is an intellect, 
a supreme intellect, that reached the goal. This supreme intellect is Christ.£9 


5-3 Lumen concreatum (A VII, n. 59) 
In chapter 16, a new character rekindles the discussion about the mind's innate 
power. He is the Tartar, presented as an innocent, illiterate, albeit pious man, 


68 Ibid. (h vit, n. 45): “SYRUS: Optime haec placent. Nam si intellectus humanus credit se 
assequi posse unionem ad sapientiam, ubi aeternum vitae suae pastum adipiscatur, prae- 
supponit alicuius altissimi hominis intellectum unionem illam altissime consecutum et 
hoc altissimum magisterium adeptum, per quod quidem magisterium se sperat similiter 
ad sapientiam illam aliquando perventurum. Si enim hoc non crederet possibile in ali- 
quo etiam omnium hominum altissimo, in vanum speraret. Et quoniam omnium spes est 
aliquando consequi posse felicitatem, propter quam est omnis religio, nec in hoc cadit 
deceptio — quia haec spes omnibus communis est ex connato desiderio, ad quam sequi- 
tur religio, quae pariformiter omnibus consequenter connata existit —, hinc video hunc 
magistrum et, mediatorem, naturae humanae supremitatem perfectionis et principatum 
tenentem, ab omnibus praesupponi. Sed dicunt forte Iudaei hunc principem naturae, in 
quo omnes defectus omnium hominum supplentur, nondum natum sed aliquando nas- 
citurum. PETRUS: Sufficit quod tam Arabes quam Christiani, atque alii, qui testimonium 
in sanguine suo perhibuerunt, testificentur per ea, quae prophetae de ipso locuti sunt et 
quae dum esset in mundo super hominem operatus est. eum venisse.” Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa’s De pace fidei and Cribratio alkorani, 656. 

69 See supra De pace fidei (h V1, n. 45). 
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aman whose spiritual development depends solely on the natural light of rea- 
son. The text does not explicitly describe him as such, but his attitude con- 
veys his goodwill and common sense. He is a pagan who has a natural desire 
for conversion. Appropriately, his interlocutor is the apostle Paul, whom the 
same text calls the “Teacher of the Gentiles,” a name that Paul gives to him- 
self in 1 Timothy 2:7 and 2 Timothy 1:11, in reference to the specificity of his 
apostleship as a diffusor of Christianity. As is well known, Paul was also the first 
Christian theorist to introduce the notion of “natural law,” the same law that 
in chapter 16 is said to be illuminated by an “innate light” (lumen concreatum). 

The episode begins when the Tartar, who confesses monotheism, wonders 
at the variety of rites and sacrifices (circumcision, baptism, polygamy, commu- 
nion) by which others worship the same God that he worships and asks how 
religious unity could be achieved, given the diversity of existing practices.” 
Paul answers that the soul's salvation does not depend on works but faith. 
The multiple and diverse practices are but the perceptible signs of true faith, 
and although the signs might change, faith remains unchanged. If salvation 
depended on works, it would be a payment to something owed, but what could 
God owe man? God “bestows upon whom He wills that which He wills to.”?! 
The promise of salvation has been made “on the basis of grace alone”? and 
human beings attain the fulfillment of the promise solely by believing in the 
divine word. 


70 De pace fidei (h vit, n. 54): “Audivi multa in hoc loco prius incognita mihi. Tartari multi 
et simplices, unum Deum ut plurimum colentes, admirantur varietatem rituum aliorum 
etiam eundem cum ipsis Deum colentium. Nam aliquos ex Christianis, omnes Arabes 
et Iudaeos circumcisos, alios signatos in facie adustionibus, alios baptizatos derident. 
Deinde circa matrimonium tanta est diversitas, quia alius habet tantum unam, alius 
unam veram sibi matrimonio unitam sed plures concubinas, alius etiam plures legiti- 
mas. Atque circa sacrificia ritus adeo diversus, quod recitari nequit. Inter quas varietates 
Christianorum sacrificium, ubi offerunt panem et vinum et dicunt esse corpus et sangui- 
nem Christi, quod sacrificium ipsi post oblationem comedunt et bibunt, videtur abhomi- 
nabilius: devorant eum quem colunt. Quomodo in hiis quae etiam variantur ex loco et 
tempore posset fieri unio, non capio; et nisi fiat, non cessabit persecutio. Diversitas enim 
parit divisionem et inimicitias, odia et bella.’ 

71 Ibid. (h vir, n. 55): “Optime ais. Sed quia non iustificatur ex operibus in conspectu Dei 
omnis vivens, sed ex gratia, dat cui vult id quod vult Omnipotens. Tunc si quis dignus esse 
debet ut assequatur repromissionem quae ex pura gratia facta est, necesse est ut credat 
Deo. In hoc igitur iustificatur, quia ex hoc solo assequetur repromissionem, quia credit 
Deo et expectat ut fiat verbum Dei.’ Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s De pace fidei and 
Cribratio alkorani, 663. 

72 Ibid. 
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Now, although salvation depends not on works but on faith, this faith is dead 
unless it is vivified by the love infused by the Holy Spirit. Cusanus expresses 
this idea through Paul, who intervenes with a reference to the expression Fides 
caritate formata, saying: “Without faith, it is impossible for anyone to please 
God. But faith has to be formed; for without works it is dead.”73 The Tartar asks 
which works are these, and when Paul answers that none other than the com- 
pliance of the divine commandments, he worries. Given the variety of sects, 
how could harmony be reached in this respect? Which are the commandments 
that should be followed in order to attain happiness? Paul calms him down. 
The commandments are very few, notorious to all and common to all nations. 
The reason why every human being can attain them is that “the light that 
shows us these [commandments] is created together with the rational soul” 
[“... lumen nobis illa ostendens est concreatum rationali animae”].7* God speaks 
within us, Paul continues, and He commands us to love Him and to do to oth- 
ers only what we would like to be done to us. “Therefore, love is the fulfillment 
of God's law, and all [other] laws are reducible to the law of love.” The Tartar 
is satisfied: “I do not doubt that both faith and the law of love — about both of 
which you have spoken — will be accepted by the Tartars.””6 


6 De ludo globi (1462) 


6.1 Motus concreatus (A IX, n. 25) 

The adjective “concreatus, -a, um” is found again ten years later in De ludo globi, 
a dialogue in two volumes conceived as a device to direct the human mind 
toward examining its own activity, so that it can use itself as an image to inves- 
tigate its unattainable exemplar symbolically. The bowling game that gives a 
title to the book consists of throwing a ball and moving it so as to approach a 
goal. While rolling toward it, the ball has to cross nine concentric circles that 
have been drawn on the floor. The winner is the player whose ball arrives clos- 
est to the center. Given the above-mentioned objective of the dialogue, the 
game depicted is a symbol, and it represents the movement of the human soul 


73 Ibid. (h vn, n. 58). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s De pace fidei and Cribratio 
alkorani, 664. 

74 Ibid. (h vit, n. 59). 

75 All the quotations are from De pace fidei (h v11, n. 59). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's 
De pace fidei and Cribratio alkorani, 665. 

76 De pace fidei (h v11, n. 60). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s De pace fidei and Cribratio 
alkorani, 665. 
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to the kingdom of life, in which reside eternal happiness and eternal rest. This 
kingdom is presided over by Jesus Christ, who “when He was like unto us, He 
moved the bowling ball of His own person in such a way that it would come to 
rest at the Center of Life.”” Thus, He left us His example, so that we would do 
as He did so that the ball each of us moves would follow His ball’s path. It goes 
without saying (although Cusanus does say it) that it is impossible for another 
ball to come to rest at the same place as Christ’s ball. 

In the section that includes paragraphs 20 to 25, Cusanus gives one of the 
possible symbolic explanations of the game. The ball may be said to represent 
the human body, while the movement of the ball represents the soul that ani- 
mates it. When the interlocutors analyze this movement, they realize that one 
is the movement that belongs to the spherical figure by nature and the other 
is the movement imposed on it by somebody who hurls it. The first movement 
is natural and circular; the second is violent and rectilinear. Towards the end 
of this discussion, Cusanus introduces the word concreatus, which is used to 
define the limits of the symbolism. In a way that is different from what hap- 
pens to the ball; the movement that the soul imposes on the body and the 
movement that belongs naturally to the mind are not two different types of 
movement produced by two different faculties, there is only one movement, 
the mind itself. On one side, this movement, the mind, unfolds in its relation- 
ship with the body and, on the other, it returns to itself in order to examine its 
own nature independently from the body. Thus, both the natural and violent 
movements of the sphere can be used to symbolize the two directions of the 
mind but, unlike the ball, the human body does not receive its movement from 
the outside; rather, the soul is created together with the body and their union 
is substantial.78 


Therefore, the movement that is called soul is created together with 
the body and is not impressed on the body, as occurs in the case of the 
bowling ball. Rather, per se motion is joined to the body but is joined in 
such a way that it is separable from the body. Therefore, the motion is a 
substance.”? 


77 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 51). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa: Metaphysical Speculations: 
Volume II, Minneapolis: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 2000, 1207. 

78 Iwill further examine mind as movement in Chapter 4 and the relationship of mind and 
body in Chapter 5. 

79 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 25): “Motus igitur, qui anima dicitur, est concreatus corpori et non 
impressus ei ut in globo, sed per se motus corpori adiunctus et taliter quod separabi- 
lis ab ipso; ideo substantia.” Trans.Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa: Metaphysical Speculations: 
Volume I, 1194. 
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7 De venatione sapientiae (1463) 


7.1 Natura concreata (h XII, n. 10) 

The last use that Cusanus makes of the adjective concreatus, -a, -um in a phil- 
osophical treatise is in De venatione sapientiae, which he wrote in 1463 and 
where he reviews both his own work and his philosophical sources. The word 
comes up in paragraph 10 within the framework of a metaphysical explanation. 
Cusanus has just said that one of the principles that has governed his thinking 
is the Aristotelian affirmation that what is impossible to be made is not made 
(Impossibile fieri non fit).8° Consequently, he argues that since what is impos- 
sible to be made is not made, the possibility of being made precedes ontologi- 
cally all that has been made (i-e., creatures). On the other hand, that which is, 
but which has not been made, precedes the possibility of being made. This is 
the uncreated creator, the first principle of the possibility of being made. Just 
as the inventor of the syllogism established his art's possibility of being made, 
and that possibility of being made enfolded the predetermined figures that are 
materially expressed as discourse, so the creator established the world's per- 
petual possibility to be made, which enfolds “practical predeterminate forms 
[...] suitable for the world's structure.’®! For these forms or reasons to unfold in 
the material sphere, God created Nature together [concreata] with the world's 
possibility of being made. 


God committed this divine work to something obedient, viz., to nature, 
which was concreated with the possibility-ofbeing-made, so that in 
accordance with the Divine Intellect's previously mentioned predetermi- 
nate forms nature unfolded the world's possibility-of-being-made.®? 


8 Summary 


Chapter 1 established that the human self’s goal is to become similar to Jesus 
Christ to the extent that this is possible for finite creatures. Cusanus describes 


80 Deven. sap. (hx, n. 3). 

81 De ven. sap. (h x, n. 10). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa: Metaphysical Speculations. 
Minneapolis: Banning Press, 1998, 1286. 

82 Ibid: “Hoc divinum opificium deus oboedienti scilicet naturae ipsi posse fieri concreatae 
tradidit, ut posse fieri mundi secundum iam dictas praedeterminatas divini intellectus 
rationes explicaret, puta posse fieri hominis secundum rationem hominis praedetermi- 
natam explicaret. Et ita de cunctis, sicut syllogizans ad praedeterminatas rationes, quae 
Barbara Celarent nominantur, syllogizando respicit.” Trans. Hopkins. 
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this journey as one toward truth and states that human beings are led to it by 
an innate power or capacity. In this chapter, I have surveyed all of his refer- 
ences to innate dispositions, in order to find out whether this power, called 
iudicium connatum in De docta ignorantia, is only cognitive or, on the contrary, 
it takes into account more dimensions of the human spirit. The preliminary 
conclusions below will be analyzed in the following chapters. 

(a) The expressions “innate judgment” (iudicium connatum: h 1, n. 2), “innate 
forestaste” (praegustatio connaturata: h v, n. 11), “innate power” (vis con- 
creata: hv, nn.78 and 149), “innate aptitude” (aptitudo connata: hv, n.155), 
“innate power of judgment” (iudicium concreatum: hv, n. 74, 158), “innate 
religion” (connata religio: h v, n. 159 and h vit, n. 46), and “innate desire” 
(connatum desiderium: h v11, n. 45) signify a reality that for Cusanus is 
one and the same, that is, an innate movement or tendency that consti- 
tutes the human mind. 

(b) Insofar as the mind's essential desire is a desire for truth, the innate power 
to judge has a cognitive dimension. It will be reviewed in Chapter 4. 

(c) In addition to its cognitive dimension, the innate power to judge is 
described in De docta ignorantia as a weight by which intellectual natures 
can rest in their beloved goal. The desire for truth has, therefore, a loving 
dimension as well. What is its nature? How does it relate to the cogni- 
tional aspect of the human mind’s movement? I will examine this ques- 
tion in Chapter 6. 

(d) The notion of “innate light” in De pace fidel, i.e., a light that illuminates 
the commandment that sums up all the other commandments, opens the 
question of the character of natural law in Cusanus’ thought. As seen 
above, he wrote in De concordantia catholica: “All legislation is based on 
natural law, and any law which contradicts it cannot be valid. Hence, 
since natural law is naturally based on reason, all law is rooted by nature 
in the reason of man”83 On the other side, according to De pace fidei 
“[...] love is the fulfillment of God's law, and all [other] laws are reducible 
to the law of love”8* Does this mean that love is the natural law upon 
which all legislation is based? Does the loving dimension of the mind 
beget a social dimension, which would be the foundation of social order? 
I will analyze this issue in Chapter 5. 

(e) Before focusing on the questions raised by the cognitive, social, and the 
affective dimension of the innate power to judge, a previous issue should 


83  Deconc. cath. (h XIV, n. 127). Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 98. 
84 De pace fidei (h vit, n. 59). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's De pace fidei and Cribratio 
alkorani, 665. 
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be settled. The very notion of an innate power to judge implies the prob- 
lem of innatism. In addition to this, the expression clementia connata in 
De concordantia catholica (h XIV, n. 265) suggests that Cusanus believed 
in the presence of innate virtues, and the characterization in De mente 
(hv, n. 77-78) of the innate power to judge as “a mental power [spiritus] 
speaking within our mind and judging this thing to be good, that thing 
to be just, another thing to be true” raises the question of how the mind 
knows what is good, just and true. Does it have innate content? The fol- 
lowing chapter briefly addresses this problem. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Innate Knowledge of the Power of Judgment 


The title of Chapter 4 of Idiota. De mente is long and explanatory but difficult to 
disregard, since it epitomizes the chapter. Although it has already been quoted, 
given its indispensability to the discussion on innatism I will cite it once more. 


Our mind is not the unfolding of the Eternal Enfolding [Being] but is its 
image. However, the things that are [ontologically] subsequent to mind 
are not an image [of the Eternal Enfolding Being]. The mind is without 
[innate] concepts but does have a concreated power-of-judgment. Why a 
body is necessary for a mind.! 


This chapter, as promised, begins with a clarification of the differences 
between the unfolding of the first principle and its image, and the discussion 
on innatism arises in this context. The Philosopher asks the Layman whether 
he adheres to the Aristotelian position, which denies innate notions, or to the 
Platonic one, which postulates their existence. The Layman answers that there 
are no concepts created together with the soul that the soul might have for- 
gotten when it took a body. Instead, he says, there is concreated power [vis 
concreata] that needs the stimulus of the material world to be actualized, as 
Aristotle argued. However, underlines the Layman, the mind could not prog- 
ress in knowing if it did not have a built-in power to judge that did not come 
from sensory experience but, on the contrary, was previous to it, organizing it 
and evaluating it. If Plato was referring to this kind of innate cognitive power, 
then he was right.? 

The Layman’s answer describes two types of innatism. One believes that 
innate ideas give us actual knowledge, the other that they are criteria that 
regulate it. In both cases, innate ideas or innate criteria are the epistemologi- 
cal foundations of knowledge. Speaking through the Layman, Cusanus denies 
the first hypothesis, that is, that the existence of innate ideas provide us with 
information on the essence of things such as they are in themselves. This 


1 De mente (h v, n. 74): “Quomodo mens nostra non est explicatio, sed imago complicatio- 
nis aeternae, sed quae post mentem sunt, non sunt imago; et quomodo est sine notionibus, 
habens tamen iudicium concreatum; et cur est corpus sibi necessarium.” Trans. Hopkins, On 
Wisdom and Knowledge, 544. 

2 Ibid. (hv, n. 78). 
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notion is alien to his theory of knowledge, as it is made evident in De docta 
ignorantia: “Therefore, the quiddity of things, which is the truth of beings, is 
unattainable in its purity; though it is sought by all philosophers, it is found 
by no one as it is.”3 

Despite both this statement and the one made in Chapter 4 of De mente, in 
Chapter 5 the Layman further describes the mind as “a divine seed that con- 
ceptually enfolds within its own power the exemplars of all things.” This seed 


is at once placed by God (from whom it has that power, by virtue of hav- 
ing received being from God) in a suitable earthen body, where it can 
bear fruit and can unfold from itself, conceptually, an all-encompassing 
unity of things. Otherwise — i.e., had there not also been given to mind 
the opportunity to actualize [this power] — this seminal power would be 
given to mind in vain.* 


This apparent contradiction is further heightened when one remembers the 
mention of a clementia connata in De concordantia catholica n. 265 or of cog- 
natas species insensibilis virtutis (“innate forms of the imperceptible virtues”) 
in Compendium n. 17. 

To elucidate Cusanus’ position on innatism, the present chapter first exam- 
ines De mente with the magnifying glass of Klaus Kremer’s Das kognitive und 
affektive Apriori bei der Erfassung des Sittlichen.° A second section examines 
Compendium (1463) and Sermo VI (1431). The latter, although written thirty 
years before that short treatise, helps to understand better its obscure obser- 
vations on virtues. The third section introduces the memoria intellectualis, 
which is the divine seed alluded to by De mente, such as Cusanus describes it 
in Sermo CCXXXIII (1456), De visione Dei (1459), and Sermo CCLXXIII (1457). 
The analysis of the texts does not follow a chronological but rather a themati- 
cal order. 


3 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 10): “Quidditas ergo rerum, quae est entium veritas, in sua puritate inattin- 
gibilis est et per omnes philosophos investigata, sed per neminem, uti est, reperta; et quanto 
in hac ignorantia profundius docti fuerimus, tanto magis ipsam accedimus veritatem.” Trans. 
Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 8. 

4 De mente (h v, n. 81): “Unde quia mens est quoddam divinum semen sua vi complicans 
omnium rerum exemplaria notionaliter, tunc a deo, a quo hanc vim habet, eo ipso, quod 
esse recepit, est simul et in convenienti terra locatum, ubi fructum facere possit et ex se 
rerum universitatem notionaliter explicare; alioquin haec vis seminalis frustra data sibi foret, 
si non fuisset sibi addita opportunitas in actum prorumpendi.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom 
and Knowledge, 547. 

5 In Sein und Sollen die Ethik des Nikolaus von Kues. Akten des Symposions in Trier vom 15. Bis 
17. Oktober 1998. Ed. Klaus Kremer and Klaus Reinhardt. Trier: Paulinus, 2000. 
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As mentioned in the Introduction, Klaus Kremer’s article is divided into three 
chapters, their respective objectives being (a) to develop some general con- 
siderations on Cusanus’ apriorism, (b) to examine the role of the cognitive 
apriorism in moral knowledge, and (c) to find out if in Nicholas’ philosophical 
anthropology there is an affective apriorism.* In the first section, Kremer pro- 
nounces himself categorically in favor of the “incontestable fact of the cogni- 
tive a priori in [Nicholas of Cusa's] thought.” 

Apriorism, it should be noticed, is not a synonym for innatism. While the 
notion of innatism refers to ideas or principles that are built into the human 
soul either from birth or from the moment of its creation, the notion of aprior- 
ism refers to that which is prior to experience, not in the temporal sense but in 
that of legitimation or validation. In this case, Kremer attributes some degree 
of aprioristic content to the human mind, which makes his article an impor- 
tant part of a discussion on Cusanus' position on innatism. His survey starts 
from the distinction between senses, reason, and intellect and, having stated 
the superiority of the intellect over the other two operations of the mind, he 
argues in support of its apriorism: 


Unlike reason and the region coordinated with it, the intellect's power 
to judge, as it could not be otherwise, belongs to its own nature. The 
intellect has this power from itself, in the sense that it did not acquire it 
through sensory experience.® 


His argument is based on chapters 4 and 5 of De mente. The reason, which 
names things, depends on them; its contents are taken from sensory experi- 
ence. This is not the case with the intellect. On the contrary, says the Layman 
(and Kremer quotes this passage): “Whoever thinks that in the intellect there 
can be nothing that is not present in reason also thinks that in the intellect 
there can be nothing that was not first in the senses.” 


6 Kremer, “Das kognitive und affektive A priori,’ 101. 

7 Ibid. “In diesem relativ Kurzen Paragraphen soll anhand einzelner, aus dem Werk des 
Cusanus herausgegriffener Stellen die unleugbare Tatsache eines sogar inhaltlichen gnose- 
ologischen A priori im Denken des Cusanus belegt werden.’ (My translation.) 

8 Ibid. “Das kognitive und affektive A priori, 102: “Die Beurteilungskraft der Vernuft gegenüber 
dem Verstand und der ihm zugeordneten Region — das Umgekehrte ware gar nicht denkbar- 
kommt der Vernunft kraft eigener Natur zu. Sie hat dies aus sich heraus und nicht etwa durch 
Ubung aus der Sinneserfahrung gelernt” (My translation.) 

9 De mente (h v, n. 65): “Quicumque igitur putat nihil in intellectu cadere posse, quod non 
cadat in ratione, ille etiam putat nihil posse esse in intellectu, quod prius non fuit in sensu.” 
Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 539. 
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Although independent from the senses and reason, the intellect is the con- 
dition of knowledge. To make sense out of sensory perception and for reason to 
proceed, making concepts and inferences, there must exist in the human mind 
a principle prior to sensory perceptions and rational operations, to which both 
reason and the senses refer. This intellectual principle is the iudicium concrea- 
tum, the innate power of judgment. Since according to Cusanus’ conception, 
the mind is not a substrate of faculties but a dynamic unit,!° the concreated 
power of judgment is the mind itself when considered as its own criterion of 
truth. Because this power operates at a level of the mind that does not depend 
on the senses or reason, it belongs to the region that Cusanus calls “intellect.” 
Moreover, since intellect, being the superior level, enfolds in itself all of the 
mind’s operations, the terms “mind” “intellect,” and “power of judgment” can 
be used in this context as synonyms. 

Reading De mente closely, Kremer observes that although Cusanus explic- 
itly denies that the mind is a receptacle of innate ideas or aprioristic concepts, 
this does not imply that the iudicium concreatum is an empty power, devoid 
of all content. He bases his argument in support of a content-rich power of 
judgment on Cusanus' rendering of the human mind as ¿mago Dei. “Given 
that the utmost simplicity of the divine complicatio does not imply the empti- 
ness but the richness of its contents, this must also be valid for the original 
image of the divine complicatio: our mind.”" To sustain his line of reasoning, 
he refers to the passages in Chapter 5 of De mente that address the question 
of the origin of our mind’s power to judge all things. The answer is that God 
is the exemplar of everything and that, as such, He shines in our mind as the 
truth shines in its image. 


Hence, since the Exemplar-of-all-things shines forth in the mind as a true 
object shines forth in its image, mind has within itself that unto which it 
looks and in accordance with which it judges about external objects. It is 
as if a written code of law were alive: because if it was alive, it could read 
within itself the judgments that were to be dispensed. Hence, mind is a 
living description of Eternal, Infinite Wisdom.'2 


10 See Chapter 4, Section “Triunity and Movement, where I develop this idea. 

11 Kremer, “Das kognitive und affektive A priori,’ 102-103: “Da die göttliche Einfaltung, trotz 
ihrer höchsten Einfachheit, aber niemals Leere, sondern inhaltlichen Reichtum bedeutet, 
muß dies auch von dem eigentlichen Abbild der göttlichen Einfaltung, unserem Geist, 
gelten.” My translation. 

12 De mente (h v, n. 85): “Habet ex eo, quia est imago exemplaris omnium. Deus enim est 
omnium exemplar. Unde cum omnium exemplar in mente ut veritas in imagine reluceat, 
in se habet ad quod respicit, secundum quod iudicium de exterioribus facit. Ac si lex 
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In this passage, Cusanus affirms that the mind has something in itself 
toward which it directs its gaze and from which it judges the external world. 
This “something,” i.e., the concreated power of judgment, is a living descrip- 
tion (or living image) of divine law. “Nothing,” concludes Kremer, “sustains 
the hypothesis of a mind that is poor in its contents, and that, because of it, 
must take its contents from experience with the help of a naked and aprioristic 
power of judgment.”!3 

Kremer does not intend to say that the innate and aprioristic power of judg- 
ment gives us information on or immediate access to the essence of things. 
The fact that the mind is ¿mago Dei is the source of all its power and its unique 
place in the whole of creation. However, precisely because it is imago, it is not 
the exemplar as such. In the case of knowledge, Cusanus underlines that one 
of the symptoms of the mind's finitude is its need of the stimulus of the mate- 
rial world. It could be said that the mind is asleep until the world triggers it, 
and wonder sets it in motion. Thus starts its quest of truth that finally will lead 
it toward itself to discover its true nature as imago Dei. 


But in our minds, at the beginning, that life resembles someone asleep, 
until it is aroused to activity by wonder, which arises from the influ- 
ence of perceptible objects. Thereupon, by the operation of its intellec- 
tive life, the mind finds described within itself that which it is seeking. 
(Understand this description, however, to be the shining forth of the 
Exemplar-of-all-things in the way that a true object shines forth in its 
image.)!* 


Kremer's interpretation clarifies Cusanus' position on innatism. The power of 
judgment is not only innate because it was created together with the mind but 


scripta foret viva, illa, quia viva, in se iudicanda legeret. Unde mens est viva descriptio 
aeternae et infinitae sapientiae” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 549. 

13 Kremer, “Das kognitive und affektive A priori,’ 105: “Das Etwas-in-sich-Haben, auf das man 
zuriickschaut, das sich als Maßstab für die Beurteilung der äußeren Dinge erweist, der 
Vergleich mit dem lebendigen, geschriebenen Gesetz, die Charakterisierung unseres 
Geistes als lebendige Beschreibung bzw. Darstellung/Abbildung der góttlichen Weisheit, 
die ja immer Reichtum, wenngleich in der größten Einfachheit, besagt, das alles verträgt 
sich nicht mit der Annahme eines inhaltsarmen Geistes, der seine Inhalte erst mit Hilfe 
eines nackten apriorischen Beurteilungsvermógens aus der Erfahrung schöpfen müßte.” 
(My translation.) 

14 De mente (hv, n. 85): “Sed in nostris mentibus ab initio vita illa similis est dormienti, 
quousque admiratione, quae ex sensibilibus oritur, excitetur, ut moveatur. Tunc motu 
vitae suae intellectivae in se descriptum reperit, quod quaerit. Intelligas autem descrip- 
tionem hanc resplendentiam esse exemplaris omnium modo, quo in sua imagine veritas 
resplendet.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 549. 
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also aprioristic because it is the condition prior to all knowledge. Our mind 
cannot operate without cognitive a priori and, what is more, a priori is not 
empty but content rich. Its contents are not innate ideas that provide knowl- 
edge on the essence of things but 


rather a material almost with content, sometimes called similitudines, 
through which we form the notions with which we judge the sensory 
experience. [...] These aprioristic contents do not suppress the forma- 
tion or production of concepts, which is our own operational capacity — 
unlike God, who creates entia realia.1 


To properly understand Cusanus' take on innatism, one must remember that 
in these chapters of De mente he intends to present his position as a concili- 
ation between Platonism and Aristotelianism. In his article La questione del’ 
innatismo nel De mente di Nicola Cusano, Andrea Fiamma examines the 
reach of Nicholas' debt to these two traditions and asks himself how Nicholas 
rescues the positive consideration of the human body that is characteristic of 
Christianity, which believes that soul and body were created together, while at 
the same time preserving the Platonic notion of the soul as an intellectual self- 
moving substance. In his opinion, Cusanus' solution to the problem is to think 
of the body and its organs as conditions for the mind to exercise its specific 
intellectual movement.” The difference Fiamma finds between Cusanus’ solu- 
tion and Aristotle's position is that in the Aristotelian view, sensory perception 
is at the base of cognitive activity, while Cusanus qualifies that part of percep- 
tion by saying that it awakens or stimulates the mind's cognitive power. Despite 
this smaller role of the body, Fiamma finds that it plays an important function 


15 Kremer, Das kognitive und affektive A priori, 196-107: “Damit ist exakt der Knackpunkt des 
Cusanus getroffen. Nicht fertige Ideen bzw. Begriffe haben wir a priori in uns, wohl aber 
ein gleichsam inhaltliches Material, similitudines heißt es zuweilen, durch das wir die 
Begriffe zur Beurteilung des in der Sinneserfahrung Begegnenden bilden. [...] Die apri- 
orischen Inhalte eriibrigen daher nicht die Bildung bzw. Hervorbringung der Begriffe als 
der fiir uns eigentiimlichen Leistung, im Unterschied zu Gott, der die entia realia schafft. 
[...] Offenbar vermifít Cusanus diesen dynamisch-produktiven, spontan-schópferischen 
Aspekt in seinem Verstándnis der platonischen Ideen” (My translation.) 

16 Andrea Fiamma, “La questione del’ innatismo nel De mente di Nicola Cusano” in: Cusanus 
e Leibniz. Prospettive Filosofiche. A cura di Antonio Dall’ Igna and Damiano Roberi: Milano, 
Mimesis Edizioni, 2013, 101-116. 

17 Ibid. m: “Il corporeo perciò va pensato come una possibilità operativa, tramite cui la 
mente può esercitare la propria funzione teoretica in questo mondo: quando un oggetto 
si palesa dinanzi ai nostri occhi, limpulso che perviene agli organi di senso stimola quella 
potenza visiva, che altrimenti sarebbe rimasta sopita; in questo modo, la potenza di 
vedere giunge in atto nella vista sensibile.” 
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in limiting Platonic innatism. Even so, the mind is not, for Cusanus, a mere 
tabula rasa, but it possesses an innate capacity that is a necessary condition 
for discriminating and evaluating sensory experience. Given that Aristotle also 
believed that the soul has an innate capacity to judge, and its existence is not 
contradicted by the tabula rasa hypothesis, what is the specificity of Cusanus’ 
proposal? Fiamma finds it in the productive dimension of the mind, which 
“can create worlds of meaning, civilization, design maps, invent appropriate 
instruments for the knowledge of the stars, planets and sea navigation; it can, 
in other words, fully express the intellectual power that God gave it.” In this, 
concludes Fiamma, Cusanus’ conception introduces a novelty, the centrality of 
intellect, that is found neither in Platonic nor Aristotelian traditions.!9 

The productive dimension of the human mind takes us back to Kremer's 
description of the contents of the iudicium concreatum as “a material almost 
with content [...], through which we form the notions with which we judge the 
sensory experience.”20 It is clear from Chapter 5 of De mente that the innate 
power to judge is neither full of innate ideas nor a capacity empty of all con- 
tent. It is a “divine seed that conceptually enfolds within its own power the 
exemplars of all things”?! and that needs to be awakened by the material world. 
The innate material and the necessary information provided by sensitive per- 
ception limit but do not suppress the freedom necessary for scientific, artistic, 
and moral creation, that is, “the formation or production of concepts as our 
specific operative capacity.” Cusanus’ considerations on moral virtues pro- 
vide a concrete example of these somehow elusive descriptions. 


18  Ibid.un4-us: “Infine — e in ció consiste propriamente l’attività teoretica umana — con il suo 
movimento libero e creatore di nozioni, la mente può ‘esplicare da sé nozionalmente la 
totalita delle cose’ [De mente, 123] che ivi si trovano complicate e far crescere rigogliosi i 
frutti della mente umana: può creare mondi di senso, civiltà, disegnare mappe, inventare 
strumenti adatti alla conoscenza delle stelle, dei pianeti e per solcare i mari; può, in altri 
termini, esprimere appieno tutta la forza intellettuale che è stata donata da Dio.’ (My 
translation.) 

19 Ibid. u5 “Ma, a differenza dei platonici precedenti, proprio nel tema della creatività 
umana, nella sua produttività artigianale, nello stesso dar vita ad una civiltà, alle scienze 
liberali e alla cultura, Cusano troverebbe inoltre la chiave per ‘distruggere limmagine aris- 
totelica del mondo’ 62 e per recuperare la centralità dell'intelletto, declinandola, stavolta, 
in una maniera del tutto nuova, aprendo così la strada a quella speculazione sulla natura 
della mente che caratterizzerà l’epoca ventura.” 

20 Kremer, “Das kognitive und affektive A priori,’ 106. 

21 Demente (h v, n. 81), “[...] quoddam divinum semen sua vi complicans omnium rerum 
exemplaria notionaliter” De mente 81. 

22 Kremer, “Das kognitive und affektive A priori,” 107. 
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21 Compendium (1463) 

Two areas of Cusanus’ philosophical treatises might suggest that he believed 
that the human mind has an actual innate knowledge of the virtues. One 
is found in De concordantia catholica n. 265, where he exhorts the emperor 
Sigismund not to lose even one of his sheep: “O most pious Sigismund, the suc- 
cessor to Basil, exercise your inborn clemency [clementia connata] and apply 
what has been read with your customary sweet eloquence.”?3 The other is 
found in Compendium n. 17, a paragraph that seems to contradict the one that 
immediately precedes it, that is, paragraph 16. Since De concordantia catholica 
does not provide its readers with further information on the subject of the 
innatism of the virtues, in this section I will first examine Compendium and 
then will resort to an early sermon, n. v1, which throws light on the problems 
the Compendium presents. 

Written one year before Cusanus’ death, Compendium is his penultimate 
treatise, and, as its title implies, is intended to be a summary of his philosophy, 
developed from the perspective of a theory of signification. The treatise begins 
with a summary of Cusanus’ metaphysical world view, introducing at the same 
time the question of signs. From the metaphysical perspective, the first prin- 
ciple, being one, cannot be present in the multiplicity of things as it is in itself 
but only in a way that is communicable to many. Hence, the material world is 
not reality itself but its natural likeness or sign. From the cognitive perspec- 
tive, Oneness cannot be reached by the senses, the imagination, or the intel- 
lect. Our knowledge, although founded on a “mental sight that looks unto that 
which is prior to all cognition,”2* cannot cognitively attain this mode of being, 
which is beyond all cognition. It is, therefore, a knowledge of natural signs. 

After these initial statements, Cusanus describes the way natural signs are 
apprehended by human beings who, thanks to “a wondrous providence of 
nature,” have five senses that correspond to the given aspects (brightness, 
color, scent, sound, softness, etc.) of material things. The encounter between 
beings with sensory powers of cognition and the world results in the first desig- 
nated signs, that is, sensory signs, which are retained by the imaginative power 


23  Deconc. cath., (h XIV, n. 465). See Chapter 2 of this book, Section “De concordantia cath- 
olica (1433). 

24 Compendium, hx1/3, ed. B. Deckert and K. Bormann, Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1964, 
n. 2: “Habemus igitur visum mentalem intuentem in id, quod est prius omni cognitione.” 
Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 1386. 

25 Ibid. (h xr 3, n. 8): “Haec mirabili providentia naturae ad bene esse animalium sic ordi- 
nata sunt.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 1390. 
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or fantasy. Here the designated signs attain a higher level of abstraction since 
the imaginative power can recall them in the absence of the object.?6 All ani- 
mals reach this stage of knowledge, but 


only man seeks a sign that is free of all material connoting and that is 
altogether formal, representing the simple form of a thing, which form 
gives being [to that thing]. This [formal] sign is very distant with respect 
to perceptible objects, but it is very near with respect to intellectual 
objects.?” 


According to the doctrine of learned ignorance, this type of sign, which would 
signify the essence of the thing, is not attainable by the human mind except in 
the case of its own products, namely, mathematical concepts. Not only natural 
signs belong to the quantitative world of gradual equality, where things are 
more or less than others, but our knowledge of them is also limited by degrees, 
given that we cannot possess truth as such. On one side, there is no natural 
sign of that which does not admit degrees, namely, singularity. On the other, 
there is no cognitive power capable of apprehending that which does not show 
itself separated from ontological graduality. “For example, Plato, who does not 
admit of degrees [of being Plato], is seen only per accidens, by means of the 
visible signs that happen to characterize him.28 

Knowledge of objects, therefore, is formed in animals from natural signs 
and, in the case of human beings, from notional species as well. This implies 
that, in order to survive, all animals, including human beings, must have the 
innate power to “take in from perceptible objects as many [perceptual] forms 


26  Ibid.(hxi 3, n. 9): “In istis igitur signorum designationibus in interiori phantastica virtute 
manent res designatae, uti vocabula manent in charta scripta prolatione cessante; quae 
remanentia memoria potest appellari.” 

27 Ibid. (hx1 3, n.10): “In omnibus autem perfectis animalibus ad signa illa phantastica, quae 
sunt signa signorum sensuum, pervenitur, ut notitia non careat sibi opportuna. Solus vero 
homo signum quaerit ab omni materiali connotatione absolutum penitusque formale, 
simplicem formam rei, quae dat esse, repraesentans. Quod quidem signum, sicut est 
remotissimum quoad res sensibiles, est tamen propinquissimum quoad intellectuales.” 
Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 1390-1391. 

28 Ibid. (h x1 3, n. 11): “Cum autem perfectio signorum recipiat magis aut minus, nullum 
signum umquam erit ita perfectum et speciale, quin possit esse perfectius. Singularitatis 
igitur, quae non recipit magis et minus, nullum est dabile signum. Et ideo tale non est per 
se cognoscibile, sed per accidens, puta Plato, qui non recipit magis et minus, non videtur 
nisi per accidens in signis visibilibus, quae ei accidunt.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and 
Knowledge, 1391. 
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as are necessary for them to fare well.”29 In this context, Cusanus mentions 
virtues twice. Each mention seems to contradict the other. 


Since he [man, i.e., human beings] is of a rational nature, he takes in [per- 
ceptual] forms that are suitable to that nature, in order by means of them 
to be able to reason well and to find suitable food — not only material 
food for his body but also spiritual food for his spirit, or intellect. (For 
example, there are ten different sorts of categories, five different sorts of 
predicables, four different sorts of cardinal virtues, and different sorts of 
many such things that befit man, who lives by way of reason.)30 


This passage apparently says that human beings take in (haurio) the cardinal 
virtues a posteriori from natural signs (ex sensibilibus signis). In the paragraph 
that follows, Cusanus describes the specific way in which human beings, being 
rational, apprehend perceptual forms through the senses and adds that “from 
all these perceptual forms the rational power draws up the different kinds of 
arts”31 After having written about the action of the senses and the reason, he 
proceeds to intellectual knowledge. 


Moreover, [man] has the innate [cognatas] forms of the imperceptible 
virtues of justice and of equality, in order that he may know what is just, 
what is right, what is praiseworthy, what is beautiful, what is delightful 
and good (and may know the opposites of these), and may choose good 
things and become good, virtuous, prudent, chaste, courageous, and just. 

All the [foregoing] matters are evident to one who considers the things 
that have been discovered by man — discovered by means of the mechan- 
ical and the liberal arts and by means of the moral sciences.32 


29 Ibid. (h x1 3, n. 15): “Ita de omnibus similiter dicendum, scilicet quod omnia viventia tot 
species ex sensibilibus hauriunt, quot sunt eis ad bene esse necessariae.” Trans. Hopkins, 
On Wisdom and Knowledge, 1393. 

30 Ibid. (h xr 3, n. 16): “Hinc homo haurit ex sensibilibus signis species suae naturae con- 
venientes, qui cum sit rationalis naturae, species illi suae naturae convenientes haurit, 
ut per illas bene possit ratiocinari et reperire conveniens alimentum tam corporale 
corpori quam spirituale spiritui seu intellectui, sicut sunt differentes species decem 
praedicamentorum, quinque universalium, quattuor virtutum cardinalium et talium 
multorum, quae homini ratione vigenti conveniunt.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and 
Knowledge, 1394. 

31 Ibid. (h x1 3, n. 17): “Trahitque ultra ex omnibus istis sensibilibus speciebus vis ratiocina- 
tiva species variarum artium [...]” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 1394. 

32 Ibid. (h xi, 3, nn. 17-18): “Habetque cognatas species insensibilis virtutis, iusti et aequi, 
ut noscat, quid iustum, quid rectum, quid laudabile, quid pulchrum, quid delectabile et 
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The verb used here is not haurio but habeo. Are there some virtues that are 
taken from experience and others that are an innate component of the intel- 
lect? Both references could be understood not as contradicting but as comple- 
menting each other, and the problem would persist. The senses take in the 
sensory species of material things, the imagination preserves them in a more 
abstract version, and, from it, the rational power further separates them from 
their material remains and produces concepts, whose unity and generality 
belong to the mind itself, that is, to the intellect. This procedure is the one 
Cusanus describes first, but then he adds the paragraph just quoted, without 
explaining the relation between the innate forms of the “imperceptible vir- 
tues” and the world that provides the mind with sensory species. Compendium 
does not say anything else on the subject, but Cusanus’ ideas on the status of 
virtues can be further explained on the basis of Sermo VI, written by him thirty 
years before Compendium. 


2.2 Sermo VI (1431) 
Sermo VI, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is titled Respexit humilitatem ancillae 
sua (from Luke 1:46-55) and was preached on July 2, 1431, probably in Koblenz. 
It analyzes Mary's role in the redemption of human beings, playing with two 
opposite poles: Adam's pride, the cause of the fall, and Mary's humility when 
accepting the will of God, by which she became the Savior's mother. The first 
part of the sermon is dedicated to original justice, the causes of the fall and 
Mary's grace. The second part examines the virtue of humility and its opposite, 
pride. The third and last part discusses service, prayer, and devotion. This is the 
general framework of the classification of the virtues that Cusanus develops 
in the first part of the sermon, following the classical and medieval tradition 
before him.33 

Nicholas begins by interpreting Paradise as a symbol of Mary and the tree 
of life that is planted there as a symbol of Christ. The plants and animals 
in Paradise are the vegetative powers of Mary's soul, adorned “by the many 


bonum et illorum contraria, et eligat bona et fiat bonus, virtuosus, prudens, castus, fortis 
et iustus. (18) Quae omnia consideranti ea, quae in mechanicis et liberalibus artibus atque 
moralibus scientiis per hominem reperta sunt, patescunt” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom 
and Knowledge, 1394. 

33 For a comprehensive essay on Nicholas of Cusa's theory of virtues, including his 
sources, see Jasper Hopkins, “Die Tugenden in der Sicht des Nikolaus von Kues. Ihre 
Vielfalt, ihr Verháltnis untereinander und ihr Sein. Erbe und Neuansatz” in Sein und 
Sollen. Die Ethik des Nikolaus von Kues. (Akten des Symposions in Trier vom 15. bis 
17. Oktober 1998.) Ed. K. Kremer and K. Reinhardt, Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeitráge 
der Cusanus-Gessellschaft, n. 26. Trier: Paulinus, 2000. 
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flowers of virtues.” Her rational power, meanwhile, is represented by the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil.3* The river that, according to Genesis 2:10-14, 
departed from Eden to water the garden, dividing from there and becoming 
four tributaries, is in Nicholas’ interpretation “a superabundance of graces, 
which emanated immediately into the soul of Mary.” The four tributaries are 
the four cardinal virtues. “From these four [arms] flow all moral virtues, virtu- 
ous streams from which the earth is watered. [... ]”38 

In paragraph 16 begins the classification of virtues. The four cardinal 
virtues — prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance — are the sources of the 
others. They naturally belong to human beings as human beings, inclining us 
to act according to them. 


There are two kinds of virtues: natural and adventitious. A natural [vir- 
tue] is one’s natural industriousness with respect to works of prudence 
or of skill or with respect to acts that display wisdom or knowledge. (This 
has to do with cognitive virtue.) In addition, a natural virtue is a natural 
inclination toward moral deeds — [deeds] of justice, of temperance, of 
courage, and of gentleness, etc.37 


These natural inclinations are perfected by the adventitious virtues, which hap- 
pen to the soul either because it acquires them through frequent repetitions of 
a virtuous action or because God infuses them into it. The natural inclination 
of human beings towards prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude is not 
enough, first because after the fall “our sensuality — in accordance with a fixed- 
disposition [habitus] or an appetite — is inclined toward something outside 
the domain of reason”38 and second, because even if natural inclination did 


34 Sermo VI (h xv1/2, n. 11): “In qua virtus vegetativa est multis floribus virtutum ornata, vita 
sensitiva et ‘arbor scientiae boni et mali’, scilicet ratio etc., ut ‘Adam’ secundus ‘factus in 
animam viventem, id est Christus Jesus, deliciaretur in ea etc.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas 
of Cusa’s Early Sermons. 1430-1441. Loveland: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 2003, 112. 

35 Ibid. (hxv1/2,n.15): “Et fluvius egrediebatur de loco voluptatis ad irrigandum paradisum, 
id est superabundantia gratum facientis gratiae immediate emanantis in animam Mariae 
ab illo ‘fluvio aquae vivae procedente de throno Dei et agni, qui est ‘fons indeficiens.” 
Trans. Hopkins, Early Sermons, 114. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid. (h xv1/2, n. 16): “Duplices sunt virtutes: naturales et adventitiae. Naturalis est indu- 
stria ad opera prudentialia vel artificialia, sive actus sapientiales vel scientiales — hoc ex 
parte virtutis cognitivae —, et naturalis inclinatio ad opera moralia: iustitiae, temperan- 
tiae, fortitudinis et mansuetudinis etc.” Trans. Hopkins, Early Sermons, 115. 

38 Ibid. (h xv1/2, n. 17): “Ex fomite contracto ex Adam, qua secundum habitum vel appe- 
titum inclinatur sensualitas in aliquod praeter imperium rationis, duo secundum 
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not deviate toward ignorance or concupiscence, it would still remain a natural 
tendency and, as such, might even be dangerous. Natural virtues, says Cusanus, 
must become moral virtues through the frequent practice of prudent choices 
and right actions. 


Now, natural [virtue] tends only to one [of a pair] of opposites; [but] 
moral [virtue tends] now to the one [alternative], now to the other — in 
accordance with what right reason dictates. Hence, the stronger a natu- 
ral [virtue] is, the more dangerous it is, unless it is governed by reason. 
An example: natural gentleness always tends toward not being angry; but 
moral gentleness sometimes tends toward being angry and sometimes 
toward not being angry, according as right reason dictates. Something 
similar holds true of justice and other things.?9 


In addition to moral virtues, which are the result of a constant rational exer- 
cise of cardinal ones, there is another group of adventitious virtues. They are 
“infused [in the soul] from on high”* and we know them as theological vir- 
tues: faith, hope, and charity. Charity is the root of theological virtues (“when 
love increases, the other virtues increase, each in its own manner”) but it is 
not the necessary condition of moral virtues. Although the one who has char- 
ity has all the moral virtues, someone might have acquired moral virtues and 
still lack charity, as happens to those who are in mortal sin. A single act of 
lust, for example, reveals the absence of charity because, when committing it, 
the intellect has subordinated itself to sensuality, and charity is neither sub- 
ordinated to the senses nor to the passions. While a single act of lust might 
be a mortal sin, it does not suddenly corrode the habit of chastity. That is to 
say, moral virtues are preserved even when the soul is in mortal sin. On the 


Augustinum XXII De civitate Dei contraximus, scilicet ignorantiam et concupiscentiam.” 
Trans. Hopkins, Early Sermons, 115. 

39 Ibid. (h xvi/2, n. 17): “Et naturalis non inclinat nisi ad unum oppositorum; moralis iam ad 
unum, iam ad reliquum, secundum quod ratio recta dictat. “Hinc de quanto naturalis for- 
tior, tanto periculosior, nisi ratione regatur. Exemplum: Ut naturalis mansuetudo inclinat 
semper ad non irascendum, sed moralis iam ad irascendum, iam ad non irascendum, 
prout recta ratio dictat, sic de iustitia etc” Trans. Hopkins, Early Sermons, 115. 

40 Ibid. (h xvi/2, n. 18): “Virtutes theologicae et gratiae gratum facientes desuper influuntur.” 
Trans. Hopkins, Early Sermons, 116. 

41 Ibid. (h xv1/2, n. 18): “Caritas est ‘vinculum perfectionis’ secundum Apostolum. ‘Qui 
habet caritatem, omnes morales virtutes habet, et qui eam non habet, nullam habet: 
Et crescente ea crescunt ceterae virtutes, quaelibet in sua specie, sicut crescente manu 
crescunt digiti, tamen auricularis semper remanet minor aliis etc.” Trans. Hopkins, Early 
Sermons, 116. 
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other hand, theological virtues cannot be infused in a soul in this state because 
mortal sin is defined as the absence of charity, the root of the other two theo- 
logical virtues. 


Since infused virtue cannot be present without love, it is incompatible 
with mortal sin; but acquired [virtue is] quite [compatible therewith]. 
Because of one act of lasciviousness the entire habitus of chastity is not 
suddenly corrupted, with the result that one is no longer inclined [toward 
chastity].42 


Although the infused virtues cannot exist in a soul in mortal sin, they are com- 
patible both with vicious habits and the disordered passions of the soul, some- 
thing that does not happen with moral virtues, where the sensitive appetite 
has been subordinated to reason: 


Secondly, infused virtue is compatible with a bad habitus. God can impart 
love to one who still has a habitus, a very strong inclination, toward vice. 
The case is otherwise with acquired [virtue]. Thirdly, infused virtue, with 
respect to its own material, is compatible with inordinate passions and 
with temptations; but acquired [virtue], which has subordinated the sen- 
sitive appetite to reason, is not [thus compatible]. And yet, infused [vir- 
tue] is still more excellent [than is acquired virtue], because it directs one 
unto a higher end.*3 


The passage shows a theological dimension of Cusanus’ anthropology that is 
not always easily perceived. It is the human need for grace.** Being as we are 
finite creatures, we have always needed grace. It was bestowed on Adam and 
Eve in Paradise as original justice, but the original sin deprived them (and us) 


42 Ibid. (h xv1/2, n. 18): “Sic virtus infusa, cum sine caritate esse non possit, cum peccato 
mortali non stat, sed bene acquisita: Propter unum actum luxuriae totus habitus castitatis 
non subito corrumpitur, quin adhuc inclinetur” Trans. Hopkins, Early Sermons, 116. 

43 Ibid. (h xv1/2, n. 18): Secundo virtus infusa stat cum habitu vitioso. Deus potest dare cari- 
tatem habenti adhuc habitum et maximam inclinationem ad vitium, secus in acquisita. 
Tertio virtus infusa patitur circa materiam propriam inordinatas passiones et temptatio- 
nes, sed non acquisita, quae subiugavit appetitum sensitivum rationi. Et tamen infusa 
adhuc est excellentior, quia dirigit in finem superiorem. Trans. Hopkins, Early Sermons, 16. 

44 A philosophical treatment of the need for grace and its relation to freedom is found in 
Harald Schwaetzer, “Sei du das, was du willst! Die christozentrische Anthropologie der 
Freiheit in Sermo CCXXXIX des Nikolaus von Kues,” Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 10, 
2001, 319-332. 
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of it.45 Although, through Jesus Christ's sacrifice we have been given sanctify- 
ing grace, the fall opened a gap between our natural desire for God and the end 
of our desire. Our desire wanders, and it inclines toward the creatures. Thus, 
someone who has perfected the natural virtues, transforming them into moral 
virtues, can still fall into mortal sin and lose their soul because of a single trans- 
gression incompatible with the presence of charity, that is, with the presence 
of grace. On the other hand, someone who has immoral habits and disorderly 
passions but has not done anything incompatible with the presence of char- 
ity can still receive it. In short, theological virtues are superior to moral ones 
because their end is superior. The end of the former is human things; the end 
of the latter, supernatural life. 

Cusanus’ considerations on cardinal, moral and theological virtues show 
that their connaturality should not be understood as if they were given 
essences which the human mind can fully access. The natural virtues are dis- 
positions that acquire perfection by practicing good actions; the infused ones 
are divine gifts that do not belong to human nature as such. 

Because of the straightforwardness of its explanations, Sermo VI sheds light 
on the problematic passages of Compendium. Compendium n. 10 says that 
human beings “take in [perceptual] forms that are suitable to that nature”*8 
and, among them, mentions the four cardinal virtues. This statement should 
be completed with what Cusanus wrote on the subject thirty years before, 
namely, that the cardinal virtues are inborn dispositions that have to become 
moral through experience. Thus, “innate forms of the imperceptible virtues” 
(cognatas species insensibilis virtutis) mentioned in Compendium n. 1 can be 
understood as natural inclinations that will only become moral by means of 
the perceptual forms taken in by the mind from the material world. In other 
words, as our innate disposition for knowledge needs to be awakened by the 
material world, so does our innate disposition need to be awakened toward 
good. In order to perfect ourselves as moral beings, we need to interact with 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves throughout our lives. From this 
point of view, the expression clementia connata, which appears in De concor- 
dantia catholica, n. 265, only indicates the natural inclination towards clem- 
ency, a disposition that can be perfected or contradicted by the free will of the 
person that possesses it. 

This potentially moral activity is not guided by a given knowledge of what 
is good and what is evil. Nothing in Cusanus’ writings, except the equivocal 


45 I will go back to this issue, examining it further, in Chapter 5, Section “Original Sin and the 
Limits of Human Freedom.” 
46 Comp. (h x13, n.16). 
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expression cognatas species insensibilis virtutis in Compendium n. 11 sustains 
the interpretation that he believes the mind to possess actual innate knowl- 
edge. In chapter 4 of De mente, he explicitly rejects the theory of innate ideas. 
In the classification of virtues that he makes in Sermo VI, there is no type of 
virtue that can be understood as an essence whose content is fully given to the 
human mind. 

There is no doubt that something in the human mind guides it toward 
choosing good and rejecting evil. De mente n. 77 identifies this inner moral 
guide with iudicium connatum or concreatum. When the Layman states the 
need for a power of judgment that “is, by nature, concreated with the mind,” 
the Philosopher quickly answers, making explicit the fact that this power has 
a moral function: 


Clearly, we experience that there is a mental power [spiritus] speaking 
within our mind and judging this thing to be good, that thing to be just, 
another thing to be true — and reproving us if we veer from what is just. 
The mind did not at all learn this discourse and this judgment; rather, 
they are innate [connatum] to it.4” 


As our inner moral guide, the iudicium concreatum reveals itself as the dimen- 
sion of our mind that enables us to (a) turn toward our inner self in search 
of the first principles of morality, (b) appropriate those concepts, making 
them our own and (c) test their adequacy for any particular circumstances 
in which they are needed. Thus, inner power of judgment functions as a 
hinge between the universal realm of moral principles and individual selves, 
which, being viva imago, has been called to freely sculpt humans after the 
divine exemplar.*8 Cusanus refers to the origin of the mind’s innate knowl- 
edge of the first principles of moral order, from where the iudicium concrea- 
tum draws what the mind needs in order to create its own concepts, by using 


47 De mente, 78: “O quam clara est tua traditio, cui quisque audiens cogitur assentire! 
Indubie haec sunt diligenter attendenda. Nam clare experimur spiritum in mente nostra 
loquentem et iudicantem hoc bonum, hoc iustum, hoc verum, et nos reprehendentem, si 
declinamus a iusto. Quam loquelam et quod iudicium nequaquam didicit, sed sibi con- 
natum est.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 546. 

48 I completely owe the idea of the iudicium concreatum as a hinge between the universal 
realm of concepts and the individual forging of oneself as an image to Harald Schwaetzer's 
“Juicio concreado y viva imagen de Dios,’ a study on Rogier van der Weyden’s Saint Luke 
Drawing the Virgin. The lecture was published in Spanish in La cuestión del hombre en 
Nicolás de Cusa, Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2015, 25-41. (Any misunderstanding of this article 
is, of course, mine.) 
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an expression strongly reminiscent of St. Augustine’s vocabulary, “intellectual 
memory” (memoria intellectualis). 


3 The Innate Power of Judgment and Intellectual Memory 


As is well known, in Confessiones X.19.28-28.39 Augustine argues that human 
beings are moved by a natural appetite for perfect happiness, a desire that not 
only does not come from experience but is contrary to all human experience, 
always under the threat of loss and death. Therefore, and given that all appetite 
is based on a certain knowledge of its object, human beings must know perfect 
happiness. Augustine calls this type of knowledge memoria Dei, memory of 
God. In the deepest and highest dimension of the human soul there is a pres- 
ence, a trace, a reflection of its origin, God, who made us for perfect happiness. 
In the Augustinian theoretical frame, which Cusanus adopts on more than one 
occasion, the term memoria signifies a certain kind of knowledge.** The adjec- 
tive intellectualis, -e is also used by Augustine, and in a very specific way. In De 
genesi ad litteram X11.6.15—7.16, the visio intellectualis is that which perceives 
intelligible objects. These objects can be the soul itself, the virtues or even God, 
to the extent that this is possible to a created mind. The light that enables this 
vision does not belong to the mind but is God Himself.5° In line with these 
Augustinian reverberations, the expression memoria intellectualis, when used 
by Cusanus, refers to a knowledge — or rather a pre-knowledge — of intellectual 
objects, as Sermo CCXXXIII (Trinitatem in unitate veneremur), n. 6 shows. 


3.1 Sermo CCXXXIII (1456) 

In Sermo CCXXXIII, paragraph 6, Cusanus states that he intends to investigate 
the Trinity on the basis of its image, i.e., the human mind, which in this pas- 
sage he calls “the intellectual spirit,” comparing it to a king, the king of three 


49 For an analysis of the reception of Augustinian thought in Cusanus, see Alexia Schmitt. 
Interioridad y trascendencia. Asimilacion de la interioridad agustiniana en el pensamiento 
cusano: hacia la subjetividad moderna. Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2017. 

50 See St. Augustine, De genesis ad litteram, X11.31.59: “Aliud autem est ipsum lumen, quo 
illustratur anima, ut omnia vel in se vel in illo veraciter intellecta conspiciat: nam illud 
iam ipse Deus est, haec autem creatura, quamvis rationalis et intellectualis ad eius imagi- 
nem facta, quae cum conatur lumen illud intueri, palpitat infirmitate, et minus valet. Inde 
est tamen quidquid intellegit sicut valet. Cum ergo illuc rapitur, et a carnalibus subtracta 
sensibus, illi visioni expressius praesentatur non spatiis localibus, sed modo quodam suo, 
etiam supra se videt illud, quo adiuta videt quidquid etiam in se intellegendo videt.” 
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heavens.*! One is called memory and in it “all things are present, since memory 
is the image of the eternal God.”52 Mind, says Nicholas, takes its name from this 
realm, “since mind (mens) is called mind from its remembering (memoria).”>3 


Memory, insofar as it is mindfulness of eternity, has within itself truth, 
justice, beauty, and whatever such things are everlasting and eternal. In 
the second kingdom [the mind] makes judgments about what is just, 
true, [or] beautiful. And unless the first kingdom conveyed to the mind 
truth, justice, and beauty, the mind would not have that whereby to judge 
something as just, something as true, something as beautiful.5+ 


The first kingdom of the mind, memory, has in itself the principles that make 
it possible for it to pursue its goal, making judgments about what is and what 
is not true, good and beautiful. The latter operation distinctively belongs to 
the second heaven, knowledge, in which “distinguishing and selecting are 
done” and “all things come into light in order to be measured.” The mind, adds 
Nicholas, also takes its name from this kingdom, since it is called thus from 
measuring.” Lastly, in the third heaven, the mind rejoices that it has found 
the just, the true, the beautiful. It loves what it knows and it loves the fact that 
it knows. Thus, the mind strives to equalize or make equal its three domains 
(studet igitur mens aequare regna).°© 

The passage is reminiscent of De coniecturis n. 177, where Cusanus exhorts 
Cardinal Cesarini to make equal the three aspects of his intellect: the power of 


51 My analysis is indebted to Kremer’s in “Das kognitive und affektive Apriori bei der 
Erfassung des Sittlichen.’ 

52 Sermo CCXXXIII (h 1x1/3, n. 6): “Spiritus intellectualis ad imaginem Dei creatus est rex 
caelorum. In eius regno reperitur caelum, in quo sunt omnia, et dicitur memoria; et reper- 
itur caelum, in quo fit discretio et electio, et vocatur notitia; et est caelum deliciarum, et 
vocatur voluntas. In caelo primo regni mentis nostrae, quae ab ipso caelo nomen habet, 
quoniam mens a memoria dicitur, ibi sunt omnia, quia memoria est imago aeterni Dei. 
Omnia igitur sunt in memoria, quae est memoria eius, qui est «omnia in omnibus». In 
secundo caelo veniunt omnia in lucem, ut mensurentur, et habet mens nomen ab illo 
caelo, quia a metiendo dicitur. In tertio caelo deliciae sunt. Sunt igitur caeli regna mentis.” 

53 Ibid. 

54 Sermo CCXXXIII (h 1x1/3, n. 6): “Memoria intra se habet veritatem, iustitiam, pulchritu- 
dinem et quaeque talia perpetua et aeterna, ut memoria aeternitatis. In secundo regno 
iudicat de iusto, vero, pulchro. Et nisi primum regnum ministraret sibi veritatem, iusti- 
tiam et pulchritudinem, non haberet cum quo iudicaret quid iustum, quid verum, quid 
pulchrum.” (My translation.) 

55 Cfr. De mente (hv, n. 57). 

56 Sermo CCXXXIII (h 1x1/3, n. 6). 
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oneness or of being, the power of understanding, and the power of embrac- 
ing what it understands, “in such a way that your act of understanding is 
nothing other than an equality that belongs to your intellects oneness-by- 
participation.”®” While God's triunity is perfect or complete, human beings, 
on the contrary, must pursue this completeness to perfect their natures. “The 
intellect is disposed to understand and to love, in order that the nature of its 
oneness may be perfected.”%8 Although Nicholas observes that no dimension 
can be increased without increasing the other, in De coniecturis n. 183 he adds 
that this joint growth is not spontaneously coordinated. A love that is not in 
an ordered relation to what is beloved “is not a love which partakes of Divine 
Union.”5? Sermo CCXXXIII says the same: the mind has to strive to equalize 
its three dimensions. This endeavor is not possible without interaction with 
the world. 

Sermo CCXXXTIT reveals the source of the concreated power of judgment's 
contents but also implicitly adds that, in order for these contents to acquire 
an individual meaning, the mind needs the world. The three heavens are the 
three dimensions of the mind understood as intellect, that is, seen from a 
perspective that is prior to sensorial experience. The first heaven is the intel- 
lect qua memoria intellectualis, a memory or reflection of the principles as 
they are in God. The second heaven is the intellect qua condition of cogni- 
tion and morality, that is, as the concreated power of judgment, which thus 
receives its contents (or, rather, “that material almost with content,’ as Kremer 
describes it)®° from the first heaven. Although Cusanus is discussing a level 
that precedes the actual process of knowledge, the text shows that reason is 
the link between the mind and the material world. As memoria intellectualis, 
the intellect possesses a treasure, but its valuable contents only become actual 
knowledge (be it knowledge of the world or knowledge of how to act mor- 
ally in the world) when the mind, after having taken in the material perceived 
by the senses, turns toward itself and grasps the meaning of its guiding prin- 
ciples, applying them to what it has encountered in the outside world. In this 
way, it exercises its power of judgment. And, while exercising it, it loves and, 
while loving, it learns to love with equanimity. It loves the world, some things 
more than others; it loves its neighbors, some of them more than it should (or, 
perhaps, less); it loves itself, probably not in a well-balanced way. Yet it must 
“equalize the kingdoms,” increasing their reach coordinately. If memory, which 


57  Deconi. (h 111, n. 177). See Chapter 6, section “De coniecturis (1442-1444).” 

58 Ibid. 

59 Ibid. (h 111, n. 183). See Chapter 6, section “De coniecturis (1442-1444).” 

60 Kremer, “Das kognitive und affektive Apriori bei der Erfassung des Sittlichen,” 106. 
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is the image of God, increases, so should our knowledge of the image of God 
increase, resulting in a love of ourselves and our neighbors that is a love of 
human beings qua image of God. 


3.2 De Aequalitate (1459) 
De Aequalitate, a brief treatise written in 1459 as a prologue to a group of 
sermons,®! considers the second person of the Trinity from the perspective of 
the name “Equality,” which Cusanus also takes from Augustine. The opuscule 
begins with a paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, characterizing the Logos as 
the source of being of all things, the source of life of all living natures, and the 
source of the intellectual light of all intellectual natures. Therefore, he con- 
tinues, the specific operation of the latter, in which they find their happiness, 
is understanding (intelligere). The more intelligible their object of knowledge, 
the more happiness they find, their ultimate happiness being to know what 
in itself is most intelligible, that is, the divine Logos that illuminates every 
intelligence.*? In paragraph 9, Nicholas makes a distinction between memoria, 
intellectus, and voluntas that, when further analyzed in n. 25, discloses some of 
the themes that appeared three years before in Sermo CCXXXTIT.83 
Intellectual memory, the image of the eternal God in man, is hidden from 
the mind unless the mind begets, from that same memory, the intelligence or 
knowledge enfolded in it. Cusanus does not speak here of sensorial experience 
because he is using the intellectual level of the human mind as a symbol or 
aenigma of the Trinity. However, if one were to apply the explanations he gives 
of memoria, intellect, and voluntas to his theory of knowledge, it would follow 
that the mind needs to be awakened by the material world to begin its pursuit 
of truth — in order words, to know itself as the image of God. Memoria intellec- 
tualis is hidden, and it “does not appear until it is known,”® but the knowledge 


61 See Jasper Hopkin’s footnote n. 1 to his translation of De Aequalitate in Nicholas of Cusa: 
Metaphysical Speculations. Six Latin Texts Translated into English, Minneapolis: The 
Arthur J. Banning Press, 1998, 869. (Hopkins’ translation is based on his collatio of the 
text, and the paragraphs do not coincide with the Heidelberg edition.) 

62 De aequalitate (h x/1, nn. 1-4). 

63 Ibid. (h x/1, n. 9): “Prima memoriae similatur, cum sit principium praesuppositum origine 
praecedens; secunda intellectui, cum sit explicatio notionalis primae; tertia voluntati, 
cum procedat ex ontentione primae et secundae uti finis desideratus.” 

64 Ibid. (h x/1, n. 25): “Dices: cum magnus Augustinus dicat animam trinitatis imaginem 
habere memoriam, a qua abdita intelligentia generatur et procedit ex his voluntas, quo- 
modo hoc videri debeat? Dico memoriam intellectualem principium esse notionum, sed 
non apparet nisi cognoscatur, sicut non apparet te memoriam habere primi principii, 
quodlibet est vel non est, nisi in lumine rationis manifestetur. Cum enim rationi mani- 
festatur statim videtur semper fuisse verum et ita in memoria fuisse reperitur, sed non 
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it needs to become apparent is hidden in it as well. In order for that knowledge 
to unfold and make the intellectual memory manifest to the mind, the mate- 
rial world is needed. In De aequalitate n. 25 Cusanus takes our understanding 
of the principle of non-contradiction as an example of this issue. Unless this 
principle appears in reason, asserting its evidence, we do not realize that we 
had always known it, that is, that it had always been enfolded in our memoria 
intellectualis.® 


I reply that the intellectual memory is the beginning of concepts but that 
it does not appear unless it is known, even as it does not appear that 
you have a memory of the first principle “each thing either is or is not” 
unless it is manifested in the light of reason. For when it is manifested to 
reason, it is immediately seen always to have been true; and in this way 
it is found to have been in the memory but to have appeared only when 
reason manifested it. [...] This is what Augustine means [by saying] that 
the soul is the locus of specific forms, or the enfolding of specific forms.® 


To this can be added what Cusanus does not say. Despite the apriorism of the 
logical principle of non-contradiction and its necessary role in organizing 
cognitive experience, the principle cannot appear in the mind if an encoun- 
ter between the human subject and the material world does not take place. 
Without this encounter, there is no cognition, and without cognition, there is 
no need for the principle of non-contradiction. 

Nevertheless, the process is twofold. The principles of knowledge (and the 
memory that begets them) do not become manifest to us without the experi- 
ence of the world, but this experience would not be possible without the logi- 
cal principles that precede and organize it. Intellectual memory is separated 
from matter, and all true knowledge takes place in a sphere of immunitas, 


appatuisse nisi ratione manifestante. Unde memoria, quae proncipium, de se generat sui 
intellectum sicut memoria de primo principio aliquo de se generat sui notitiam, hoc est, 
quod dicitur animam [esse] locum sive complicationem specierum. Intellectiva autem 
memoria est a materia separata. Et ob immunitatem talem potest reflecti super species 
intelligibiles et eas intelligere. Et quia quod intelligitur cognoscitur ut conveniens intel- 
ligenti, ideo consequitur voluntas. Proprietas autem consequens animam inquantum est 
specierum intelligibilium retentiva memoria dicitur. Illa [vero] per quam super species 
intelligibiles convertitur cognoscendo intelligentia dicitur. [Sed] illa, per quam ad eas 
intellectas afficitur voluntas nominatur. [Quare] qui dicebant addiscere nostrum esse 
reminisci, [si] hanc absconditam memoriam intellectualem [videre potuerunt, non male 
dixerunt] 

65 Ibid. 

66 Ibid. Translation (modified): Jasper Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations, n. 26, 853-854. 
(Hopkins adds “[the case)” to “each thing either is or is not.”) 
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described in this paragraph.*” The scenario can be completed on the basis of 
other writings of Cusanus.*8 The mind is excited by the sensory world, begin- 
ning its process of conceiving intelligible species or notions. Both ontologically 
and epistemologically, this process depends on the intrinsic activity of the tri- 
une mind. The innate treasure of notions that, in seminal form, are enfolded 
in the memoria intellectiva appears in the light of reason, and the mind turns 
toward itself, knowing that it knows and loves to know. This same description 
can be applied to moral knowledge, as the Sermo CCLXXIII, written two years 
before De aequalitate, shows. 


3.3 Sermo CCLXXIII (1457) 

The necessary return of the mind to itself in order to find its guiding principles 
is commented on in paragraphs 28 and 29 of Sermo CCLXXITI, titled Ut Filii 
Lucis Ambulate, preached in Brixen in March 1457. Cusanus speaks from the 
perspective of moral knowledge, resorting to two examples, a man who walks 
and a man who reads. He who walks at night and in the dark cannot tell where 
he is going. Therefore, to know that he has taken the right path, he needs a light 
to guide him. The words chosen relate to moral judgments. 


Now, when a man walks, then in order to walk rightly, he [looks to] see 
whether the pathway is good, just, and true. And he can discern this fact 
only in the light, because if he walks at night, he does not know where 
he is going. Therefore, it is necessary that light guide and enlighten his 
knowledge.*? 


In a similar fashion, nobody can read a book without knowing the letters. 
Before reading a book we must first turn inwards to memory, where we find 
an internal concept that begets the knowledge of letters and words that make 
it possible for us to read. Although this process is started by empirical let- 
ters written on a page, we could not read them if we did not possess previous 
knowledge and the power to remember it.”° 


67  Deaequalitate (h x/1, n. 25). 

68 See, forinstance, De mente (h v, n. 81). 

69 Sermo CCLXXIII (h x1x/6, n.28): “Quando autem homo ambulat, videt, ut recte ambulet, 
an sit bona, an iusta et an vera via. Et non potest nisi in luce deprehendere hoc, quia si de 
nocte ambulat, nescit quo vadit. Oportet igitur, quod lux instruat et illuminet cognitio- 
nem.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's Last Sermons (1457-1463). Self-published e-book, 
https://jasper-hopkins.info/, 201, 162. (Accessed September 10th, 2019.) 

70 Ibid. “Ad quid autem respicit homo, qui vult legere librum aliquem? Nonne per prius 
respicit in memoriam quam legat chartam? Legit enim hoc in charta quod anterioriter 
vidit intra se in conceptu, qui fluit de memoria. Nam memoria cognitionem litterarum 
et dictionum generat in conceptu intrinseco et ibi prius videtur quam in charta legatur. 
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The examples of the pilgrim and the reader converge in the explanation of 
moral knowledge that Cusanus gives next. For the mens or intellectus to prog- 
ress on the path of goodness, justice, and truth, it needs to be guided by light. 
To find that light, it must return to its own interior, toward the intellectual 
memory that, being the image of God, is its essence. There, the mind finds 
the light of goodness, justice, and truth that shines from the divine Word. This 
intuition or intellectual vision gives it the eternal criteria that, while striving in 
the world, will allow it to discern what is just, true and good, that is, will make 
possible the human production of moral concepts. 


If, then, the spirit that is from God - [the spirit] that is called intellect — 
is to walk, and to progress, in all goodness, justice, and truth, then it is 
necessary that the eyes of the intellect look inwardly into the intellectual 
memory, which is not acquired from perceptible objects but is concre- 
ated and is the intellect’s essence, because it is the image of God. And 
there [in its intellectual memory this spirit] will find the light of good- 
ness, justice, and truth. This [light] is the brightly shining law of nature 
that enlightens the eyes so that [the spirit] makes a concept of [goodness, 
justice, and truth] — [a concept] which it follows while walking. And this 
light is nothing but the word of God, which enlightens so that you may 
know how to discern good from evil, the just from the unjust, the true 
from the false.” 


This passage shows, from the moral point of view, which is the image of the 
Father and which is the image of the Son in the triune human soul. It echoes 
De Aequalitate and Sermo CCXXXIII. The memoria intellectualis, the source 
that enfolds all concepts, is the image in the mind of God the Father. When the 
upper level of the mind, the spirit or intellect, turns toward itself in search of 
guidance, it finds the light of Truth that shines from the memoria intellectualis. 
This light is the image of God the Son. It does not reveal the essences of 


Ignorans litteras etsi videt eas scriptas, non propterea legere potest. Ex scientia igitur lit- 
terarum devenitur ad lectionem. Dum video sensibiles litteras, recurro ad memoriam et 
similem repraesento. Et si non habeo formam illam in memoria, non possum mihi con- 
ceptum facere nec legere” 

71 Sermo CCLXXTIT (h x1x/6, n.29): “Si igitur spiritus, qui ex Deo est, qui dicitur intellectus, 
debet ambulare seu proficere in omni bonitate, iustitia et veritate, necesse est, quod intus 
respiciant oculi eius in memoriam suam intellectualem non acquisitam ex sensibilibus 
sed concreatam et quae est essentia eius quia imago Dei, et ibi reperiet lucem bonitatis, 
iustitiae et veritatis, quae est lex naturae lucida illuminans oculos, ut de illis faciat con- 
ceptum, quem imitetur in ambulando. Et non est haec lux nisi verbum Dei illuminans, ut 
scias discernere bonum a malo, iustum ab iniusto, verum a falso.” 
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goodness, justice, and truth but enlightens the intellect so that it may discern 
and produce its own concepts. In this sense, the intellect is called “reason.” 


Accordingly, [the spirit] has the name reason or intellect. For that reason, 
it is intellectual reason, only because it is the reflected brightness of the 
Divine Light, which is Absolute Reason, or Absolute Light. To walk in that 
Light is to submit oneself in all respects to the governance of reason and 
to be directed by reason.72 


Because it is the “reflected brightness of the divine Light,” the human mind 
finds in itself what it needs to form or produce notions. Nevertheless, it was 
the encounter with sensory experience that drove it toward its own interior. 
Guided by the light that it found there, the mind will have to return to the 
world, acting under the guidance of the inner light, that is, justice. The human 
mind has a social dimension that must be exercised in the world. 


4 Summary 


(a) Innatism can be understood in two ways. According to one, the human 
mind possesses innate ideas that give it actual knowledge, that is, knowl- 
edge that provides the mind with given information on the essence of 
things and what is morally right or wrong. According to the other, the 
human mind possesses an innate criterion that regulates both cognition 
and morality. In Idiota. De mente, Cusanus explicitly rejects the former, 
while accepting the latter. This innate criterion is called by him, among 
other names reviewed in Chapter 2 of this book, ¿udicium connatum or 
concreatum. 

(b) The iudicium connatum is prior to sensory experience and the rational 
knowledge derived from it, being the condition that makes cognitive and 
moral experience possible. Nevertheless, it needs to be awakened by sen- 
sory experience in order for the cognitive and moral process to begin. 

(c) Although it does not provide the mind with given information, the iudi- 
cium connatum is not an empty capacity that entirely lacks content. On 
the contrary, it is a living image of divine wisdom. Since what is actual in 
the exemplar is potential in the image, truth such as it is in itself reflects 


72 Ibid. “Propter quod habet nomen quod est ratio seu intellectus. Nam non est ratio illa 
intellectualis ratio nisi quia est splendor lucis divinae, quae est absoluta ratio seu lux. 
Ambulare in illa luce est se in omnibus imperio rationis subicere et per illam dirigi.” 
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itself on the human mind as a seed of truth that contains the first prin- 
ciples of rational knowledge and morality. 

(d) Considering that it precedes rational knowledge, making it possible, the 
iudicium connatum belongs to the region of the intellect. It is the name 
that Cusanus gives to the intellectual operation of the human mind inas- 
much as it turns towards itself in search of the first principles of rational 
cognition and morality, apprehends them, and applies them to concrete 
circumstances in which they are needed. 

This chapter having established the reach and limits of the innate knowledge 

of the iudicium concreatum, the following chapters will examine the three 

dimensions of its triune structure. The analysis begins with the best-known 
role of the power of judgment in Cusanus’ philosophy, that is, cognition. 
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Oneness: The Cognitive Dimension of the Innate 
Power of Judgment 


De docta ignorantia identifies the first principle of all things with truth, such 
as it is in itself, and describes it as infinite. This statement is not presented 
dogmatically but as the result of an experience that human beings undergo, 
led by their natural desire to know. The treatise begins with a paradox. Human 
beings search for truth, toward which they are guided by a connatural desire.! 
The means of their progress is their capacity to know, a capacity that unfolds 
itself as comparative proportion, that is, human beings progress in knowledge 
by comparing the unknown with what they already know. However, the truth 
as such is infinite, while the human mind is finite. Since there is no proportion 
between the finite and the infinite,? should we conclude that the natural desire 
that drives us is empty? 

The answer that Nicholas of Cusa gives to this question opens a new prob- 
lem. The end of human desire for truth is to learn that we know nothing, that 
truth such as it is in itself is beyond the comprehension of the human mind, 
and that it can only be seen ina mirror, that is, in an aenigma.* For Cusanus, the 
mirror, or aenigma par excellence, is no other than the human mind, which is 
God's image (imago Dei), and the only creature that, because of its intellectual 
nature, reflects divine oneness in its simplicity. Thus, its connatural desire for 
truth guides the human mind toward self-knowledge, but this self-knowledge 
is not knowledge of the self simpliciter; rather, it is knowledge of the self as 


1 De doc. ig. 1 (h 1, n. 2): “Divino munere omnibus in rebus naturale quoddam desiderium 
inesse conspicimus, ut sint meliori quidem modo, quo hoc cuiusque naturae patitur condi- 
tio, atque ad hunc finem operari instrumentaque habere opportuna, quibus iudicium con- 
natum est conveniens proposito cognoscendi, ne sit frustra appetitus et in amato pondere 
propriae naturae quietem attingere possit.” 

2 Ibid. (h 1, n. 3): “Omnis igitur inquisitio in comparativa proportione facili vel difficili existit; 
propter quod infinitum ut infinitum, cum omnem proportionem aufugiat, ignotum est.” 

3 Ibid. (h 1, n. 4): “Si igitur hoc ita est, ut etiam profundissimus Aristoteles in prima philosophia 
affirmat in natura manifestissimis talem nobis difficultatem accidere ut nocticoraci solem 
videre attemptanti, profecto, cum appetitus in nobis frustra non sit, desideramus scire nos 
ignorare. Hoc si ad plenum assequi poterimus, doctam ignorantiam assequemur.” 

4 Ibid. (n. 30): “Consensere omnes sapientissimi nostri et divinissimi doctores visibilia vera- 
citer invisibilium imagines esse atque creatorem ita cognoscibiliter a creaturis videri posse 
quasi in speculo et in aenigmate.” 
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an image of God. Learned ignorance consists of becoming aware of both the 
limits and the possibilities of the human search for truth. 

The first section of this chapter briefly describes Cusanus’ conception of the 
human mind and its cognitive process. It reviews the limits of human knowl- 
edge, explains why it is based on proportion, and summarizes the symbolic 
procedure that the mind can use to transcend these limits. It is a well-known 
part of his philosophy. The second section studies the defining characteristics 
that make the mind an ¿mago Dei, namely, its triune oneness, which makes it 
similar to God, its power to number, and its freedom, both of which differenti- 
ate human mind from animal soul. 


1 The Limits of Human Knowledge 


1.1 Learned Ignorance 

Learned ignorance is not equal to ignorance.? If it were, the natural desire 
of man for truth would not be satisfied. Cusanus calls learned ignorance 
“maximum learning)”* that is, a teaching or learning greater than which there 
can be no other. In this sense, learned ignorance is the ultimate wisdom. 
Simultaneously, it is the minimum learning or the first step towards wisdom. 
Thus, all human knowledge occurs within the framework of learned ignorance, 
that is, out of the acceptance that truth is infinite and therefore ungraspable.” 
With this acceptance comes the realization that truth, as such, is that which 
there cannot be anything greater than: it is the maximum, another name for 
God. Thus, maximum learning, which is an experience of the limits of the 
human mind, leads us to speak of the maximum in sacred ignorance.® 


5 See Louis Dupré & Nancy Hudson, “Nicholas of Cusa” in A Companion to Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, ed. Jorge J. E. Gracia and Timothy B. Noone, Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2002, 
466-475. 

6 De doc. ig. 1 (h 1, n. 5): “Tractaturus de maxima ignorantiae doctrina ipsius maximitatis 
naturam aggredi necesse habeo.” 

7 See Claudia D'Amico, “Ignorancia y conjetura en la propuesta de concordia de Nicolás 
de Cusa” in El problema del conocimiento en Nicolás de Cusa: genealogía y proyección, ed. 
J. M. Machetta and C. D'Amico, Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2005, 267-279. By calling docta ignoran- 
tia a learning, states D'Amico, Cusanus avoids any form of skepticism and by characterizing 
such doctrine as maximum he places it in a superlative place with respect to any other type 
of knowledge. Learned ignorance, she argues, is not only maximal but also minimal, that is, 
a doctrine lesser than which no doctrine can exist and, thus being the coincidence of maxi- 
mum and minimum knowledge, it, therefore enfolds all knowledge. 

8 De doc. ig. 1 (h 1, n. 87): “Docuit nos sacra ignorantia Deum ineffabilem; et hoc, quia maior est 
per infinitum omnibus, quae nominari possunt ... [...]”. 
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Learned ignorance, therefore, is not a body of knowledge but access to 
intellectual vision, the power by which the mind intuits beyond the limits 
of reason.9 The fact that Cusanus presents it as a path should not lead to the 
erroneous belief that learned ignorance is a method, in the sense of a set of 
rules one must follow to achieve a piece of knowledge.!© Learned ignorance 
is, rather, a principle for knowledge or, better still, the principle or premise 
that makes all knowledge possible. Consequently, De docta ignorantia does not 
pretend to be an exercise in positive theology (which is based, according to 
Cusanus, on the analogy between created beings and the creator), but a sym- 
bolic speculation based on the knowledge that truth, as such, is incomprehen- 
sible to human reason. 

Learned ignorance not only brings about a certain knowledge, albeit nega- 
tive, of truth (its infinitude and consequent incomprehensibility), it also 
teaches something about human reason and its limits. If reason can only learn 
new things through comparisons, then it is necessarily ruled by the principle 
of non-contradiction. In order to compare two things, one thing has to be iden- 
tified and the other discriminated as “other.” They cannot be the same thing at 
the same time. This type of procedure, which results from the very nature of 
reason, is useful to understand material things but limits the mind’s apprehen- 
sion of truth because truth is infinite and, therefore, beyond all opposition and 
contradiction. De docta ignorantia is meant to be an exercise designed to over- 
come these limits, which are inherent in the inevitable use of the principle of 
non-contradiction. To do so, Cusanus resorts to the mind’s essential nature. As 
will be shown, the paradox implied is only apparent. The same reason for why 
reason can only know by means of comparative proportion, that is, its one- 
ness, is used by Cusanus to transform that constitutive limit into a possibility 
of transcending rational knowledge. 


9 See, for example, Apol. doc. ig. (h 11, n.3): “Sed qui per doctam ignorantiam de auditu ad 
visum mentis transferuntur, illi certiori experimento scientiam ignorantiae se gaudent 
attigisse.” Quoted by José Adolfo Arias Muñoz, “La razón y su sentido en Nicolás de Cusa 
(Reflexiones en torno a la distinción cusana entre la Ratio-Grund y la Ratio-Mensura y 
su significado en la caracterización de la nueva Dignitas Hominis)” in Anales del semi- 
nario de Historia de la Filosofía, vol. 111. Madrid: Editorial de la Universidad Complutense, 
1982-1983, 95-123. 

10 On the difference between principle and method, as applied to learned ignorance, see 
Arias Muñoz, “La razón y su sentido en Nicolás de Cusa.” 

11  Dedoc.ig.1 (h 1, n. 82): “Quare quidquid per theologiam affirmationis de Deo dicitur, in 
respectu creaturarum fundatur [...]”. 

12 Deven. sap. (h X1, n. 31): “Capitulum x11. De primo campo, doctae scilicet ignorantiae: 
In primum intrans adverto, quomodo incomprehensibilis incomprehensibiliter capitur.” 
Quoted by Arias Muñoz, “La razón y su sentido en Nicolás de Cusa.” 
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1.2 Knowledge as Comparative Proportion 

“Every inquiry is comparative and uses the means of comparative relation,’ 
says Cusanus.3 “Comparative relation” is how Jasper Hopkins rightly trans- 
lates, in this sentence, the Latin word proportio, which in other contexts may 
be merely translated as “relation” (as he also does).!* When used to acquire 
rational knowledge, something that the human mind inevitably does, this rela- 
tion is comparative. Since to compare is to investigate the similarity or dissimi- 
larity between two or more objects or phenomena, perhaps it would suffice 
to say that rational knowledge advances by comparing the unknown with the 
known. But Nicholas of Cusa’s description of the process goes further. Every 
inquiry is comparative, yes, but, more specifically, it uses proportio. The word's 
primary meaning, as he does not fail to notice, originates in mathematics: 


But since comparative relation indicates an agreement in one respect 
and, at the same time, indicates an otherness, it cannot be understood 
independently of number. Accordingly, number encompasses all things 
related comparatively.!* 


In mathematics, “proportion” is the name for the relationship between the 
numbers of a scale when the ratio between them is the same, understanding 
“ratio” as the result obtained by dividing one by another. This result expresses 
how many times the divisor is contained in the dividend. For example, the 
ratio of 4:2 is 2 because 2 fits 2 times into 4. In the same way, the ratio of 16:8 
is 2 because 8 fits 2 times into 16. In a given scale in which the ratio between 
each number and the next is the same (for example the 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 series 
in which the ratio is 2), the relationship of one number to the other in terms of 
ratio is called “proportion.” 

So, how does rational knowledge advance when the instrument it uses is 
proportion? First, the fact that the ratio between the numbers is always the 
same implies that we always know which will be the next number of the series. 


13 De doc. ig. 1 (h 1, n. 3): “Omnis igitur inquisitio in comparativa proportione facili vel dif- 
ficili existit; propter quod infinitum ut infinitum, cum omnem proportionem aufugiat, 
ignotum est. Proportio vero cum convenientiam in aliquo uno simul et alteritatem dicat, 
absque numero intelligi nequit. Numerus ergo omnia proportionabilia includit. Non est 
igitur numerus in quantitate tantum, qui proportionem efficit, sed in omnibus, quae 
quovismodo substantialiter aut accidentaliter convenire possunt ac differre. Hinc forte 
omnia Pythagoras per numerorum vim constitui et intelligi iudicabat.” Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 5. 

14 See Footnote 6 in Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 9. 

15 Dedoc. ig.1 (h1, n.3). Quoted supra. 
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Given the elements 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 and 64, we know that the next element will be 
128. We also know that the sequence can progress indefinitely. This progress, 
which advances from the known to the unknown, is possible because once the 
proportion has been defined, the following elements are defined as well. 

From the above, one might understand in what sense proportion is a tool 
for studying numbers, but Cusanus says more. He says that all human knowl- 
edge uses proportion. This is the same as saying that human knowledge pro- 
gresses by establishing relationships between two or more things on the basis 
of a common ratio, thatis, measuring them by using a unit that underlies them 
all. Indeed, Cusanus believes that in every comparison both oneness and oth- 
erness are present. All the similarities and dissimilarities that the mind finds 
when comparing refer to a unit that is the measure of the comparison. Hence 
the lines that follow the passage quoted above: 


But since comparative relation indicates an agreement in some respect 
and, at the same time, indicates an otherness, it cannot be understood 
independently of number. Accordingly, number encompasses all things 
related comparatively. Therefore, number, which is a necessary condition 
of comparative relation, is present not only in quantity but also in all 
things which in any manner whatsoever can agree or differ either sub- 
stantially or accidentally.16 


Now, if to know is to compare and every comparison presupposes number, to 
know is to measure.” So, which is the underlying unit that allows the human 
mind to do so? For Cusanus, it is no other than the human mind itself. The idea 
that the human mind is a simple oneness allows him to state that the com- 
parative procedure that uses proportion as a tool is not limited to arithmeti- 
cal knowledge but is also necessarily applied to the knowledge of “all things 
which in any manner whatsoever can agree or differ either substantially or 
accidentally”!$ Knowledge is necessarily a comparative relation because it 
consists of the unfolding of the mind's oneness. As will be shown further in 
this chapter, this oneness is not a mathematical unit but rather the ontological 
level that precedes and makes possible all numbering. 


16 Ibid. 

17 On the identity between knowledge and measure, see “Knowledge, Measurement and 
Learned Ignorance” in Clyde Lee Miller, Reading Cusanus: Metaphor and Dialectic in a 
Conjectural Universe, Washington: The Catholic of America University Press, 2003, 12-15. 
Miller resumes the analysis of this subject when writing on Idiota. De mente, 133-138. 

18  Dedoc.ig.1(h1,n. 3). 
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Knowing is measuring, but God cannot be measured. There is indeed no pro- 
portion between the finite and the infinite. Although the mind’s oneness is 
the inevitable condition that makes all rational knowledge a comparison, thus 
confining its own operation within the limits of proportion, Cusanus finds in 
this same oneness the basis for a procedure by which these limits can be tran- 
scended. Truth, although incomprehensible, can be seen, according to him, in 
a mirror and an aenigma. The expression, as is widely known, belongs to Paul 
of Tarsus (1 Cor. 13:12). Cusanus uses it mostly in its sense of symbol, not so 
much as something that represents a thing but rather as a word, image or thing 
that points towards something that cannot be represented. 


All our wisest and most divine teachers agree that visible things are truly 
images of invisible things and that from created things the Creator can 
be knowably seen as in a mirror and a symbolism [quasi in speculo et in 
aenigmate].19 


But in spite of this agreement between the divine teachers, of which Cusanus 
seems to approve, visible things, he says, are not the best possible images to 
symbolize the creator. Although they have a certain likeness to their exemplar, 
they are formed by matter and therefore susceptible to change and corrup- 
tion. This makes them unstable as symbols. According to Cusanus, “when we 
conduct an inquiry on the basis of an image, it is necessary that there be no 
doubt regarding the image.”2° Hence, abstract symbols, that is, mathematical 
signs, are preferable to material ones because “they are very fixed and are very 
certain to us.”21 

From the philosophical point of view, the former is a rather weak justifica- 
tion, and does not explain in what sense mathematical signs are an image, 


19 Ibid. (h 1, n. 30): “Consensere omnes sapientissimi nostri et divinissimi doctores visibilia 
veraciter invisibilium imagines esse atque creatorem ita cognoscibiliter a creaturis videri 
posse quasi in speculo et in aenigmate.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned 
Ignorance, 18. 

20 Ibid. (h 1, n. 31): “Quando autem ex imagine inquisitio fit, necesse est nihil dubii apud 
imaginem esse, in cuius transsumptiva proportione incognitum investigatur, cum via ad 
incerta non nisi per praesupposita et certa esse possit Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa 
on Learned Ignorance, 18. 

21 Ibid. (h 1, n. 31): “Abstractiora autem istis, ubi de rebus consideratio habetur, — non ut 
appendiciis materiallbus, sine quibus imaginari nequeunt, penitus careant neque penitus 
possibilitati fluctuanti subsint — firmissima videmus atque nobis certissima, ut sunt ipsa 
mathematicalia” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 19. 
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aenigma, or symbol of the divine, nor on what basis that fixed certainty makes 
them suitable for theological research. Cusanus developed a philosophical 
explanation for these facts later in his career, especially in Idiota. De mente, 
written in 1450. The reason why mathematical signs are unique symbols of 
the divine is that they originate in the creative unfolding of the human mind 
and the mind, in turn, is the image of God, whose creative activity is mirrored 
by the mind. In her monograph El uso simbólico de las figuras matemáticas en 
la metafísica de Nicolás de Cusa, Cecilia Rusconi shows that Cusanus' choice 
of mathematical signs as privileged theological symbols was not arbitrary, 
but founded on the assumption that mathematical signs are the only aenig- 
mata that can show human creativity as the image par excellence of the infi- 
nite principle, thus pointing toward the infinite principle itself. According to 
Rusconi, Cusanus' consideration of the enigmatic or symbolic procedure does 
not change, although there is an evolution of the epistemological basis he 
develops for this procedure, as his notion of the human mind progresses from 
De coniecturis (contemporary to De docta ignorantia) to Idiotae libri in 1450 
(De sapientia 1 and 11, De mente and De staticis experimentis), and finally to De 
beryllo in 1453.22 

Therefore, although Paul's expression per speculum in aenigmate was tra- 
ditionally understood in the sense that in this life we see God through his 
creatures, Cusanus moves the emphasis from the things created by God to the 
symbols created by the human mind. So argues Claudia D'Amico in Énigme,?3 
where she also describes the reach that the use of aenigmata has in Cusanus’ 
work. Although mathematical signs occupy a privileged place among symbols, 
Nicholas also uses certain words (for example unitas, idem, possest and non- 
aliud), games (bowling and the spinning top) and, sometimes, natural objects 
(beryl, rubies, pearls, and gold). In the latter case, natural objects are not sus- 
ceptible to being used as aenigmata because they are creatures, but rather 
because of the symbolic meaning that the human mind gives them. Another 
example of this type of enigma is the human intellect itself, which can be used 
as a symbol of the divine unitrinity. 

Mathematical signs have an advantage over other aenigmata. Not only does 
the human mind create mathematical entities and, by creating them, define 
them, giving them their essence, these entities are, unlike others, immutable. 


22 Cecilia Rusconi, El uso simbólico de las figuras matemáticas en la metafísica de Nicolás de 
Cusa, Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2012. 

23 Claudia D'Amico, “Énigme, Encyclopédie des mystiques rhénans d'Eckhart à Nicolas de 
Cues et leur réception. French edition Marie-Anne Vannier, Paris: Editions du Cerf, 201, 
446-449. 
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This is the characteristic that Cusanus mentions in De docta ignorantia, n. 31, 
and on this basis he presents a procedure that should be followed when using 
mathematical signs as a means for inquiry into divine things. Although Cusanus 
refines his philosophical explanation of the epistemological value of math- 
ematics, he never changes the procedure needed to use them symbolically.?4 
The procedure consists of three steps, starting from the mathematical sign, 
transcending imaginative and rational aspects, and finally reaching a purely 
intellectual comprehension of the infinite. 

First, says Cusanus, the mind must consider the finite mathematical figures 
together with their properties. The triangle, for example, is a figure formed by 
three sides. This definition, in addition to being understandable regardless of 
all sensory experience, is also representable. The human mind is, therefore, 
still in the sensory-imaginative plane. In a second step, the mind must trans- 
fer the reasons and properties of the geometric figure to the same figure con- 
ceived as infinite. Here the mind finds a contradiction, that of conceiving an 
infinite figure. The infinite triangle is not only not representable, it also tran- 
scends its own rational definition. In it, its three finite sides become an infinite 
line, and this implies that although it is still a triangle, its description as an 
infinite line does not adjust to the definition of the triangle as a three-lined 
figure. Although the notion of an infinite triangle shows the mind the limits 
of the principle of non-contradiction, this notion, albeit not-representable, is 
still linked to a figure. Taking the third step, the mind must transfer the notion 
of an infinite triangle to another plane (transumere), that of the simple infi- 
nite, which is completely detached from any figure. “At this point,” he says, “our 
ignorance will be taught incomprehensibly how we are to think more correctly 
and truly about the Most High as we grope by means of a symbolism.”?5 

The transference or transumptio from infinite mathematical figures to the 
simple infinite is not a comparison. Mathematical signs, in fact, still have a 
relationship with matter; otherwise, they could not be imagined. In spite of its 
incorruptibility, due to its being a product of the human mind, all the math- 
ematical signs and figures are finite, insofar as they are bound to matter. This 
finitude is also due to its human origin, since the process of the acquisition of 
knowledge necessarily begins in the world given to the senses. To comprehend 


24 See Paula Pico Estrada, “El hombre como imagen de la libertad en la antropología de 
Nicolás de Cusa,” Imágenes de la libertad en la filosofía medieval, ed. Carlos Ruta. Buenos 
Aires: Unsam Edita, 2008, 281-294, where I compare the procedure proposed in De docta 
ignorantia with the one used more than ten years later in De visione Dei. 

25 De doc. ig. 1 (hI, n. 33): “Et tunc nostra ignorantia incomprehensibiliter docebitur, quo- 
modo de altissimo rectius et verius sit nobis in aenigmate laborantibus sentiendum.” 
Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 20. 
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the incomprehensibly of the infinite, the mind must jump over (transilire) the 
mere comparison. The first step is to consider the definition of a triangle from 
the point of view of reason, a cognitive dimension still linked to the principle 
of non-contradiction. The second is to transcend the limits of reason by intel- 
lectually contemplating the notion of an infinite triangle, which is in itself 
contradictory. The third step, the transumptio, involves a transference of the 
intellect from the plane of mathematical infinity to that of absolute infinity. It 
cannot consist of a comparison, because there is still no proportion between 
them. The symbolic procedure proposed by Cusanus does not save the dis- 
tance between the principle and what is principiated. What the finite mind 
knows is always itself and its own operation as a mirror and aenigma of the 
exemplar from which it proceeds. That is, it knows itself as an image. Among 
all creatures, the mind is the unrivaled imago Dei. 


3 The Mind as imago Dei 


3.1 Alia est imago, alia explicatio 

The mind’s nature is unique because it participates specifically in the divine 
Logos, in whom all things were created. This special participation is mani- 
fested in the fact that, among all creatures, only intellectual natures*® reflect 
the first principle’s oneness in its simplicity. According to the metaphysical 
scheme described in De docta ignorantia, creation is the unfoldment (explica- 
tio) of one of the infinite possibilities enfolded in God. Since it is principiated, 
creation resembles its principle, but because it has not given being to itself, 
this resemblance has limitations. One of them is the fact that the principle’s 
oneness does not show itself in creation in its simplicity but as the underlying 
unity of multiplicity. However, there is an exception to this, and this excep- 
tion is the mind. As seen above when discussing comparative proportion, its 
rational operation, which consists of identifying and discriminating, is pos- 
sible only because of a oneness that precedes these actions. This oneness is no 
other than the mind itself, which unfolds when operating. Thus, the mind is 
shown to be the only type of creature in which the principle’s oneness mani- 
fests itself in its simplicity and uniqueness. That is why it deserves to be called 


26 On many occasions, when referring to the essence of human beings, Cusanus uses the 
words mens and intellectus as synonyms, probably because the intellect enfolds the lower 
functions of the mind (rational, imaginative and sensory knowledge). See, for example, 
De mente (h v, n. 83) “Experimur discretivum discursum in brutis, sine quo eorum natura 
bene subsistere non posset. Unde discursus eorum quia caret forma, scilicet intellectu seu 
mente, est confusus; caret enim iudicio et scientia.” 
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image (imago) instead of unfoldment (explicatio), as the Layman?’ explains to 
his interlocutor in the dialogue Idiota. De mente: 


Notice that an image is one thing and an unfolding is another thing. For 
example, equality is the image of oneness. For equality arises from one- 
ness repeated once; hence, equality is the image of oneness. But equality 
is not the unfolding of oneness; rather, plurality is. Therefore, equality 
is the image, not the unfolding, of the enfolding-oneness. In a similar 
way, I want to say that mind — of all the images of the Divine Enfolding 
[Being] — is the most simple image of the Divine Mind.?8 


The quoted passage presupposes a distinction that Cusanus has already estab- 
lished in Book 1 of the Idiotae Libri, that is, in De sapientia 1. As can be under- 
stood from mathematics, which provides the symbols used in this example, 
the oneness that the Layman refers to is not the number one, but the underly- 
ing unit that precedes and makes possible all actual numbering.?* Being the 
condition of possibility for all numbers, the identity of oneness with itself is 
complete because it precedes them all and, therefore, cannot be compared to 
any of them. Because it is neither more nor less than any of the numbers that 
proceed from it, oneness is completely equal to itself; that is, it has a perfect 
relationship with itself, perfection or completeness that, for Cusanus, neces- 
sarily involves its triunity. Indeed, only in perfect oneness can one discrimi- 
nate, without establishing limits within it, oneness, the perfect equality of 
oneness with itself and the perfect union between oneness and its equality.30 
In paragraphs 23 and 24 of De docta ignorantia, Cusanus uses oneness as a 


27 The Layman is the protagonist of the Idiotae Libri and he represents the wise human 
being who uses his mind's power to know instead of resorting to empty erudition. 

28 Demente (h v, n. 74): “Attende aliam esse imaginem, aliam explicationem. Nam aequali- 
tas est unitatis imago. Ex unitate enim semel oritur aequalitas, unde unitatis imago est 
aequalitas. Et non est aequalitas unitatis explicatio, sed pluralitas. Complicationis igitur 
unitatis aequalitas est imago, non explicatio. Sic volo mentem esse imaginem divinae 
mentis simplicissimam inter omnes imagines divinae complicationis. Et ita mens est 
imago complicationis divinae prima omnes imagines complicationis sua simplicitate et 
virtute complicantis. Sicut enim deus est complicationum complicatio, sic mens, quae 
est dei imago, est imago complicationis complicationum. Post imagines sunt pluralitates 
rerum divinam complicationem explicantes, sicut numerus est explicativus unitatis et 
motus quietis et tempus aeternitatis et compositio simplicitatis et tempus praesentiae et 
magnitudo puncti et inaequalitas aequalitatis et diversitas identitatis et ita de singulis.” 
Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 543. 

29 See De sap. (hv, n. 6). 

30 See Chaper1. 
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symbol that illustrates the necessary triunity of the first principle. In De mente, 
n. 74, he retrieves the same example to show the difference between image and 
unfoldment. 

Both the image and the unfoldment are traces or reflections of the first 
principle, and their names point toward their creatural nature. An image is 
always an image of an exemplar, while the unfoldment manifests something 
enfolded. In this case, the exemplar that limitlessly enfolds everything is God, 
the first principle. If, therefore, both the image and the unfoldment show Him 
in a certain way, how do they differ? Cusanus answers with the above-quoted 
example. Images are the equality of oneness, not in the sense that divine 
equality is oneness identifying with itself but in the sense that they show it in 
its simplicity. As for the unfoldment, which is multiple, it shows oneness as its 
underlying unity. The unfoldment is the universe as a whole; images are the 
mind, both human and angelical, although Cusanus restricts his analysis to the 
human mind. The new question that the distinction raises is what it means for 
the mind to reflect the divine principle in its simplicity. That is, what is there 
in divine oneness that does not show itself in its unfoldment, but shows in its 
images? The answer lies in a further analysis of triunity. 


4 Triunity and Movement 


4.1 Divine Triunity and Movement 

When Cusanus writes in De docta ignorantia that the name “oneness” is the 
closest to the unnameable God,*! it is not only because oneness precedes and 
begets multiplicity without confusing itself with it, but rather because one- 
ness, when considered in itself, is nothing but abundance of identity with 
itself. Indeed, because oneness is infinite, it is beyond all opposition, which it 
enfolds; there does not exist something other than the infinite, something that 
could put a limit to it.32 


31 De doc. ig. 1 (h 1, n. 77): “Quis enim intelligere possit unitatem infinitam per infinitum 
omnem oppositionem antecedentem, ubi omnia absque compositione sunt in simplici- 
tate unitatis complicata, ubi non est aliud vel diversum, ubi homo non differt a leone et 
caelum non differt a terra, et tamen verissime ibi sunt ipsum, non secundum finitatem 
suam, sed complicite ipsamet unitas maxima? Unde, si quis posset intelligere aut nomin- 
are talem unitatem, quae cum sit unitas, est omnia, et cum sit minimum, est maximum, 
ille nomen Dei attingeret. Sed cum nomen Dei sit Deus, tunc eius nomen non est cogni- 
tum nisi per intellectum, qui est ipsum maximum et nomen maximum. Quare in docta 
ignorantia attingimus: Licet ‘unitas’ videatur propinquius nomen maximi, tamen adhuc a 
vero nomine maximi, quod est ipsum maximum, distat per infinitum.” 

32 This was discussed in Chapter 1. 
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Rephrasing Saint Anselm, Cusanus described the first principle of all things 
as that which there cannot be anything greater than.33 The abundance that 
this name refers to entails the conviction that the first principle must be one, 
i.e., that oneness coincides with the fact of it being that which there cannot be 
anything greater than. As said before, this is not numerical oneness, that is to 
say, a number one that can be related to another number, but rather a oneness 
altogether free from all relation and opposition. If something other could be 
related or opposed to it, then the first principle would not be that which there 
cannot be anything greater than, because that something other would func- 
tion as a limit, hence the notion of the first principle as absolute (i.e. free, with 
no links) oneness. 

Being absolute, oneness is beyond all possible comparison; it is not more or 
less than something other, but completely equal to itself. Consequently, it can 
be said that oneness’ abundance begets the perfect equality of itself, to which 
it is bound by an also perfect nexus. Three infinities are one infinite since, as 
Cusanus puts it in De pace fidei , the infinite is not multiplicable.*4 There is 
only one infinite, and it is triune. Just as the full perfection of infinite oneness 
entails its being infinitely trine, infinite Trinity, insofar as it is relational, entails 
movement, an eternal movement that eternally returns to itself.35 

This relation between oneness and itself is better symbolized by intellectual 
activity, which is also triune. Cusanus describes it in paragraph 28 of De docta 
ignorantia: 


33 De doc. ign. 1 (h 1, n. 5): “Tractaturus de maxima ignorantiae doctrina ipsius maximitatis 
naturam aggredi necesse habeo. Maximum autem hoc dico, quo nihil maius esse potest. 
Habundantia vero uni convenit. Coincidit itaque maximitati unitas, quae est et entitas; 
quod si ipsa talis unitas ab omni respectu et contractione universaliter est absoluta, nihil 
sibi opponi manifestum est, cum sit maximitas absoluta. Maximum itaque absolutum 
unum est, quod est omnia; in quo omnia, quia maximum. Et quoniam nihil sibi opponi- 
tur, secum simul coincidit minimum; quare et in omnibus; et quia absolutum, tunc est 
actu omne possibile esse, nihil a rebus contrahens, a quo omnia. Hoc maximum, quod 
et Deus omnium nationum fide indubie creditur, primo libello supra humanam ratio- 
nem incomprehensibiliter inquirere eo duce, qui solus lucem inhabitat inaccessibilem, 
laborabo.” 

34 Devisione dei (h vı, n. 71): “Non est autem infinitum multiplicabile.’ 

35 In herarticle “Intellectus omnium est omnia. La noción de Principio en el neoplatonismo 
medieval” (Idade Média: Tempo do Mundo, tempo des Homens, tempo de Deus, Porto 
Alegre: 2006, pp. 74-82) Claudia D'Amico examines the link between divine triunity and 
movement. There, the author analyzes the development of St. John’s reference to the 
Logos in three Christian thinkers: John Scottus Eriugena, Meister Eckhart and Nicholas of 
Cusa. As she understands it, their “philosophical deepening of this notion ... will lead to 
giving priority to the intelligere as the most characteristic activity of the principle ...”, the 
basis for this idea being “the principle's begetting itself as trine” 
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We see that oneness of understanding (unitas intellectum) is not anything 
other than that which understands (intelligens), that which is under- 
standable (intelligible), and the act of understanding (intelligere). So sup- 
pose you want to transfer your reflection from that which understands to 
the Maximum and to say that the Maximum is, most greatly, that which 
understands; but suppose you do not add that the Maximum is also, most 
greatly, that which is understandable, together with being the greatest 
actual understanding. In that case, you do not rightly conceive of the 
greatest and most perfect Oneness. For if Oneness is the greatest and 
most perfect understanding (which without these three mutual relations 
cannot be either understanding or the most perfect understanding), then 
whoever does not attain to the trinity of this Oneness does not rightly 
conceive of oneness.36 


It should be understood that the passage does not say that God is oneness, or 
that He is intellect. Indeed, for Cusanus “just as God transcends all understand- 
ing, so, a fortiori, [He transcends] every name.”3” Names are given by human 
reason, which distinguishes one thing from the other and is incapable of leap- 
ing beyond contradictories. Therefore, each name distinguishes itself from all 
the others and it opposes itself to one or some of these. When human reason 
thinks of “oneness” it opposes it to plurality and to multiplicity, while the inef- 
fable maximum name enfolds all things and is above all understanding. 

For that reason, oneness should be considered an enigmatic or symbolic 
name, which in its turn can be understood by a series of examples. Among 
them, Cusanus favors the human intellect because he sees in its operation the 


36 De doc. ig. 1 (hI, n. 28). “Ut exemplis ad hoc utamur convenientibus: videmus unitatem 
intellectus non aliud esse quam intelligens, intelligibile et intelligere. Si igitur ab eo, quod 
est intelligens, velis te ad maximum transferre et dicere maximum esse maxime intel- 
ligens et non adicias ipsum etiam esse maxime intelligibile et maximum intelligere, non 
recte de unitate maxima et perfectissima concipis. Si enim unitas est maxima et perfec- 
tissima intellectio, quae sine istis correlationibus tribus nec intellectio nec perfectis- 
sima intellectio esse poterit, non recte unitatem concipit, qui ipsius unitatis trinitatem 
non attingit. Unitas enim non nisi trinitas est; nam dicit indivisionem, discretionem et 
connexionem. Indivisio quidem ab unitate est, similiter discretio, similiter et unio sive 
connexio. Maxima igitur unitas non aliud est quam indivisio, discretio et connexio. Et 
quoniam indivisio est, tunc est aeternitas sive absque principio, sicut aeternum a nullo 
divisum. Quoniam discretio est, ab aeternitate immutabili est. Et quoniam connexio sive 
unio est, ab utroque procedit.” Trans. Hopkins, On learned ignorance, 17. 

37 Ibid. (h 1, n. 76): “Non est autem unitas nomen Dei eo modo, quo nos aut nominamus 
aut intelligimus unitatem, quoniam, sicut supergreditur Deus omnem intellectum, ita a 
fortiori omne nomen.” Trans. Hopkins, On learned ignorance, p. 40. 
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kind of movement that begets its own equality by knowing itself. Knowledge is 
an activity that entails three parties: one that understands, one that is under- 
stood, and the action of understanding. When considering self-knowledge, it 
can be seen that these three parties are but one. The intellect is at the same 
time the one that understands, the one that is understood, and the under- 
standing itself (for what is the intellect, but understanding?).38 

This reasoning, though, still belongs to the level of an example used for 
investigating the first principle symbolically. The human intellect, being lim- 
ited, depends on the outer world to be awakened and thus enabled to turn 
toward itself. Therefore, when using itself as an example, the human mind 
must go beyond this likeness and transfer its own unitrinity to the infinite. In 
this way, it attains the notion of an infinite intellect that has only itself as its 
object, that is, of a oneness in which the agent, the patient, and the action that 
links them both coincide,3* in other words, a trine oneness that is nothing but 
activity. Albeit limited, the human mind is, for Cusanus, nothing but activity. 
Its likeness to God lies in the essence of this activity, which is freedom. This is 
the reason why it can be called an image of God instead of His unfolding. 


4.2 The Human Mind's Triunity and Movement 

Cusanus examines the created intellect's triunity on many occasions; however, 
only in De ludo globi (1464) does he explain conclusively the essence of the 
human mind, i.e., the distinctive feature that makes it an image of God. This 
essential note is, as stated above, freedom, which the author identifies with 
the mind's self-subsisting triune movement. In Chapter 2, I described De ludo 
globi asa tool devised by Cusanus to direct the mind towards its own activity or 
operation, and I explained the general symbolism of the game depicted in the 
dialogue, which represents the mind's movement towards eternal life. 

This symbolism, however, is not explained by Cusanus until the end of 
Book 1. The first step that the Cardinal, the character that represents him, 
urges John, his interlocutor*? to take, is to empirically observe the ball and 
its movement, in other words, to observe the bare facts that later on will be 
considered in a symbolical sense. The ball, Cusanus shows John, does not roll 
in a straight line; rather, its movement is helicoidal, its slight deviation being 
the result of the concave shape that characterizes one of its halves. As a conse- 
quence of this, the convex part of the ball is heavier than the concave part, and 


38 Cusanus' source was, of course, St. Augustine. See, for example, De trinitate 1x.2.2-6.8. 

39 Cfr. De docta ignorantia 1 (h 1, n. 62). 

40 On the identification of this character, see Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations TI, 
note 2, 1253. 
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it slows down the ball’s movement. Indeed, the helicoidal or spiral movement 
goes backward toward the place where it began, and then it goes forward, leav- 
ing the starting point behind: it has “the involute movement of a curve.” On 
account of its shape, no bowling ball can move either in a perfectly straight 
way or in a perfectly circular one. 


For the bowling-ball’s part that is completely circular would be moved 
in a straight line were it not for the fact that, being a heavier and thicker 
part, it retarded that movement and drew it back toward itself in a 
central way. 


A second fact can be inferred from observation. The ball is set in motion by 
the player, who impresses in it a force that enables it to move in the direction 
chosen by him. Therefore, the ball’s movement is not natural but violent. 


For the bowling-ball is thrust forth only in a straight direction. Hence, in 
the case of a more vigorous impulse the bowling-ball is forced to deviate 
more from its own nature, so that against its own nature it is moved in a 
straight line, to the extent that this can occur. But in the case of a less vig- 
orous impulse, the bowling-ball is indeed forced to move but its natural 
aptitude is less violated, and the movement follows the natural aptitude 
of the ball’s shape.4? 


The quotation shows that although the roundness of the ball endows it with 
a natural propensity to roll, by which when thrown in a straight line it rolls 
according to the force that was implanted in it, that rectilinear motion is not 
natural to it. The ball’s nature is forced when it is thrown in a straight line. A 
sign of this is the fact that the duration of its rectilinear movement depends 
on an element that is not inherent in the ball itself, i.e., the strength of the 
force that sets it in motion. This observation raises the question of the ball’s 
natural movement. It must be a type of movement whose duration depends 
on the very nature of the ball, that is, its roundness. Such a movement will, 


41 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 4): “Pars enim globi, quae est perfectus circulus, in rectum mov- 
eretur, nisi pars ponderosior et corpulenta motum illum retardaret et centraliter ad se 
retraheret” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 1183. 

42 Ibid. (h rx, n. 5). “Non enim impellitur globus nisi ad rectum motum. Unde in maiori 
impulsu globus a sua natura magis violentatur, ut contra naturam etiam quantum fieri 
potest recte moveatur. In minore vero impulsu violentatur ad motum, et naturalis minus 
violentatur. Sed aptitudinem naturalem formae suae motus sequitur.’ Trans. Hopkins, 
Metaphysical Speculations IT, 183-1184. 
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therefore, be circular, the type of movement by which the ball rotates around 
its own inner axis. If the ball were a perfectly round sphere, not determined 
by any external condition, once it was set in a circular motion it would go on 
moving perpetually. 


Therefore, the form of roundness is the form that is most suitable for the 
perpetuity of motion. If motion is natural to this form, then the motion 
will never cease. And so, if [a sphere] is moved on its own axis, so that 
it is the center of its own motion, then it is moved perpetually. And this 
motion is a natural motion.*3 


John and the Cardinal are aware that the perpetual movement of a perfect 
sphere is a purely theoretical hypothesis. Indeed, according to the doctrine of 
learned ignorance, no perfection exists in the world of multiplicity. Accordingly, 
neither fully spherical balls nor perfectly flat surfaces can be found here, nei- 
ther imperturbable climates nor flawless throws, all of these being factors that 
modify the ball’s movement.** That which is perfectly spherical is nothing but 
a symbol to propel intellectual speculation. 

From then on, both interlocutors take the bowling ball as a symbol, finding 
in it a suitable metaphor to express how the mind, despite having been cre- 
ated by God, has in itself the beginning of its movement. Just as the hypotheti- 
cal perfect sphere needs an impulse to rotate around itself, once it has been 
imprinted by that force, its circular movement does not stop, so the human 
mind, once created, is not continually moved by God. On the contrary, and 
here the Cardinal addresses John, “there is created in you a self-moving motion: 
viz., the rational soul, which moves itself and all that constitutes you.’*5 

According to this quotation, the soul is movement, and its activity can be 
divided into two categories: one by which it “moves itself” the other by which 
it moves “all that constitutes you” (cuncta tua): i.e., it moves body and soul. 


43 Ibid. (h rx, n. 21). “Forma igitur rotunditatis ad perpetuitatem motus est aptissima. Cui si 
motus advenit naturaliter, numquam cessabit. Ideo, si super se movetur, ut sit centrum 
sui motus, perpetue movetur.” Translation: Jasper Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations IT, 
191. “Perpetual” is the adjective Cusanus uses to describe that which is immortal, but not 
eternal; i.e., creatures, which have not created themselves. 

44 Ibid. (h 1x, nn. 5-9). 

45 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 22): “Non est propinquius fortasse exemplum intelligendi creationem 
animae, quam sequitur motus in homine. Non enim deus est anima aut spiritus dei 
movet hominem. Sed creatus est in te motus seipsum movens secundum Platoni- 
cos; qui est anima rationalis movens se et cuncta tua.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical 
Speculations II, 1191. 
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Although Cusanus explicitly attributes this view to Platonists, he develops it 
using Aristotelian vocabulary, understood in his own peculiar fashion. 


And although the motion of enlivening the animal ceases when the 
body’s health fails, nevertheless the intellectual movement of the human 
soul does not cease — a movement which the soul has, and exercises, apart 
from the body. And so, that motion-which-moves-itself intellectually 
exists in and of itself and is a substantial motion. For motion that does 
not move itself is an accident, whereas self-moving motion is a substance. 
For movement does not happen to that whose nature is movement — as 
is true of the nature of the intellect, which cannot be intellect apart from 
intellectual motion, through which the intellect is in act. And so, intellec- 
tual motion is substantial, self-moving motion. Therefore, it never fails.*€ 


The first category of movement that the passage refers to, the one that is 
implanted in the body by the mind while the latter fulfills its role as a soul,” 
stops when the body is no longer fit to be used. This type of movement can be 
symbolized by the rectilinear (or rather helicoidal) motion of the ball when 
thrown by a player. 

The second category of movement, by which the mind moves itself, never 
stops. Symbolized by the circular movement, it is in se subsistens et substan- 
tialis (“exists in and of itself and is a substantial movement”). The Aristotelian 
vocabulary emphasizes an important fact: the mind’s inherent movement is 
not something that happens to it from outside. The mind’s inherent intellec- 
tual movement is substantial; it exists in itself and not in another as its subject, 
and has ontological autonomy. In other words, that intellectual movement 
is the mind itself and, reciprocally, the mind is nothing if not an intellectual 
movement. 

The intellect, another name that Cusanus uses in this passage for what he 
has been generically calling “soul,” is not a faculty of the soul, i-e., the faculty of 
understanding, but rather the activity of understanding, which exists only as 


46 Ibid. (h rx, n. 24): “Et licet motus vivificandi animal cesset deficiente sanitate corporis, 
tamen non cessat motus intellectualis animae humanae, quem sine corpore habet et 
exercet. Ideo motus ille seipsum intellectualiter movens est in se subsistens et substan- 
tialis. Motus enim, qui non est seipsum movens, accidens est. Sed seipsum movens sub- 
stantia est. Non enim illi accidit motus, cuius natura est motus, uti de natura intellectus, 
qui non potest esse intellectus sine motu intellectuali, per quem est actu. Ideo intellec- 
tualis motus est substantialis seipsum movens. Numquam igitur deficit.” Trans. Hopkins, 
Metaphysical Speculations IT, 192-1193. 

47 Cfr. De mente (hv, n. 57). 
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understanding. The intellect, says the passage quoted above, “cannot be intel- 
lect apart from intellectual motion, through which the intellect is in act.” This 
is the reason why the movement by which it moves itself is essential to it: in its 
movement lies its own being. To understand is for the intellect to subsist and 
only in this strict sense of “self-subsistence’ is it called “substance.” In Cusanus’ 
anthropology, this term, when applied to the mind, should never be under- 
stood as meaning a property bearing subject. 

At this point, it might be asked why, the mind being an activity, it is inferred 
that this activity, by which human beings can be understood as God's image, 
is specific only to human nature. The traditional answer that human activity is 
rational is not enough. As John rightly points out, animals show signs of ratio- 
nal activity as well, for example, when they nest or hunt. Why then do we not 
call them rational too, with everything that the use of the word entails when 
applied to human beings? 

John’s question induces the Cardinal to circumscribe the definition of 
“human being.” If animals undertake rational activities and reason is a living 
movement, why do they not possess a mind that is a living image of God? The 
fact that the difference between human beings and beasts is specific is usu- 
ally taken for granted, but if animals can be rational too, then the specific dif- 
ference must enfold a further element that has not yet been made explicit. 
De ludo globi identifies this element with freedom while Idiota. De sapientia 
identifies it with the power to number. I will first analyze the human power to 
number such as it appears in Idiota. De sapientia, Idiota. De mente and De coni- 
ecturis, then I will return to De ludo globi in order to link the epistemic ques- 
tions treated in those former works with the notion of freedom introduced in 


this later dialogue. 
5 To Know Is to Number 
5.1 Senses, Reason and Intellect 


Idiota. De Sapientia, the first of the Idiotae libri, begins when the Layman meets 
an Orator in the forum. They soon engage in conversation, and the Layman 
tells his interlocutor that his erudition is vain, that is, empty. True knowledge, 
which leads to the awareness of one's ignorance, does not come from books 
written by men but from those written by God. When the Orator asks where 
one can find these books, the Layman points to the forum and to the activities 
that take place there. This gesture shows us, Cusanus readers, that the author 
has given a new meaning to the traditional notion of divine vestiges. The book 
written by God toward which the Layman points is not a natural phenomenon 
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but a very specific one, the activity of the human mind that shows itself in 
the market. 


And after they had entered the place and had turned to face the Forum, 
the Layman began to speak as follows: “Since I told you that wisdom pro- 
claims [itself] in the streets, and since its proclamation is that it dwells 
in the highest places, I will endeavor to get you to see this point. But first 
I would like for you to say what you see being done there in the Forum.” 
Orator: I see money being counted there; and in another spot I see goods 
being weighed; and in an opposite spot I see oil and other items being 
measured out. 

Layman: These are the works of that power-of-reason by which men excel 
the beasts. For brute animals cannot number, weigh, and measure. Look, 
now, O Orator, and see by means of what, in reference to what, and from 
what these [activities] are done, and tell me [what you find]. 

Orator: [They are done] by means of discriminating. 

Layman: Correct. But by means of what is there discriminating? Don't we 
discriminate numerically [numerare] by means of one?*8 


As mentioned before, the “one” that the Layman speaks about here is the one- 
ness previous to any number, the oneness that is the condition of possibility 
of all numbering, that is to say, the human mind. Idiota. De sapientia is not 
the first place that Cusanus refers to numbering as the activity that separates 
humans from animals. In De coniecturis, completed between 1440 and 1445,* 
he gives a definition of “number” that agrees with his later views: 


48  Desap. (hv, n. 5): “Et intrantes locum aspectum in forum vertente sic exorditus est Idiota 
sermonem: Quoniam tibi dixi sapientiam clamare ‘in plateis, et clamor eius est ipsam ‘in 
altissimis’ habitare, hoc tibi ostendere sic conabor. Et primum velim dicas: Quod hic fieri 
conspicis in foro? 

Orator: Video ibi numerari pecunias, in alio angulo ponderari merces, ex opposito | men- 
surari oleum et alia. 

Idiota: Haec sunt opera rationis illius, per quam homines bestia antecellunt; nam numer- 
are, ponderare et mensurare bruta nequeunt. Attende nunc, orator, per quae, in quo et ex 
quo haec fiant, et dicito mihi. 

Orator: Per discretionem. 

Idiota: Recte dicis. Per quae autem discretio? Nonne per unum numeratur?” Trans. 
Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 500. 

49 I follow Clyde Lee Miller’s datation in Reading Cusanus: Metaphor and Dialectic in a 
Conjectural Universe, 68. The date is not certain. As the author says there, Cusanus com- 
pleted the treatise between 1440 and 1445. 
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Number is a certain natural, originated beginning that is of reason’s mak- 
ing; for those [creatures] that lack a mind, e.g., brute animals, do not 
number. Nor is number anything other than reason unfolded; for number 
is proved to be the beginning of those things that are attained by reason — 
proved to such an extent that if number is removed, then reason shows 
that none of those things [attained by reason] would remain. 

Moreover, reason’s unfolding of number and its using number to make 
surmises is nothing other than reason’s using itself and mentally fashion- 
ing all [surmised] things in a natural, supreme likeness [similitudo] of 
itself — just as in and through His Co-eternal Word, God (who is Infinite 
Mind) communicates being to things.5° 


In order not to understand this passage as if Cusanus held the objects of 
knowledge to be ontologically dependent on the activity of the mind, it must 
be understood that for him the process of knowledge begins with sensory per- 
ception, and the senses are awakened by material phenomena. This process 
is best described by him in Idiota. De mente, where it becomes apparent that 
similitudo and assimilatio are expressed in more than one way. 

When knowing through the senses, imagination and reason, the mind lik- 
ens or assimilates itself (as if it were flexible wax, says Cusanus)?! to the cor- 
responding aspects in the things that it finds in the outside world. While in 
the sensory-rational level of knowledge there is a necessary interaction with 
the material world on which the mind passively depends, the epistemologi- 
cal foundation of this sensory-rational knowledge is the relation of proportion 
in which the mind’s oneness unfolds when the material world awakens it. All 
cognitive activity, even the most elementary, involves the action of oneness, 
which introduces at each level the unity of knowledge. We would not have 
even the perception of a color if the active aspect of the mind did not identify 
it as such (for example, red) and not others (for example, green or blue). The 
mind’s oneness is present as discernment in all cognitive steps, making them 
possible. Therefore, even the degree of knowledge most immediately linked to 


50 De -coni. (h 11, n. 7): “Rationalis fabricae naturale quoddam pullulans principium nume- 
rus est; mente enim carentes, uti bruta, non numerant. Nec est aliud numerus quam ratio 
explicata. Adeo enim numerus principium eorum, quae ratione attinguntur, esse proba- 
tur, quod eo sublato nihil omnium remanisse ratione convincitur. Nec est aliud rationem 
numerum explicare et illo in constituendis coniecturis uti, quam rationem se ipsa uti 
ac in sui naturali suprema similitudine cuncta fingere, uti deus, mens infinita, in verbo 
coaeterno rebus esse communicat.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations 11, 166. 

51 See De mente (hv, nn. 100-101). 
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material experience, sensory perception, is not purely passive; on the contrary, 
to be specifically human it depends on the activity of the mind. 

The epistemological priority of the mind does not imply, however, that its 
activity is completely autonomous; it needs to be awakened by the material 
world. Not only sensory-rational knowledge depends on the outside world and 
therefore is, in Cusanus’ words, an “assimilation of all things”;*2 to a different 
degree, mathematical knowledge also needs the world. Both numbers and 
geometric shapes are “abstract assimilations,” which are not “altogether free of 
material associations.”93 

However, once mathematical concepts have been conceived, the relation 
between them and the figures and quantities they represent is comparable to 
that between an exemplar and its image.5* Although the mind is stimulated 
by the material world to unfold mathematical concepts, the world is not the 
foundation for the certainty and universality that belong to mathematical 
knowledge, nor are mathematical concepts a representation of extramental 
beings. The essence of a mathematical entity is given by its definition, and this 
definition unfolds from the mind's own power. For example, the definition of a 
circle as “the set of all points in a plane that are equidistant from a fixed point” 
does not fit any sensory circle, be it drawn, carved or imagined. The perfect 
circle, which is identified with its definition, does not exist in any place other 
than in the mind that conceived it. This is what allows Nicholas to say: “Hence, 
the circle in the mind is the exemplar, and measure of truth, of a circle in a 
[patterned] floor.”93 

The creation of mathematical entities, however, is still linked to what De 
docta ignorantia understands as a rational function of the mind. When the 
mind conceives mathematical entities, it still moves in the rational world 
of definitions, a world in which the triangle is not a circle and the circle is 
not a line. The mind's creatures are many and various and, when producing 
them, the mind is still at the threshold of the symbolic procedure designed 
by Cusanus to guide it towards self-awareness of its being an image of God. 


52 Demente (h v, n. 72): “Si mentem divinam universitatem veritatis rerum dixeris, nostram 
dices universitatem assimilationis rerum, ut sit notionum universitas.” 

53  Dedoc.ig. (hI, n. 31): “Abstractiora autem istis, ubi de rebus consideratio habetur, — non ut 
appendiciis materiallbus, sine quibus imaginari nequeunt, penitus careant neque penitus 
possibilitati fluctuanti subsint — firmissima videmus atque nobis certissima, ut sunt ipsa 
mathematicalia” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, p. 18. 

54 Demente (hv, n. 104). 

55 Ibid. (hv, n. 103): “Sicut dum concipit circulum esse figuram, a ciuius centro mones lineae 
ad circumferentiam ductae sunt aequales,quo modo essendi circulus extra mentem in 
materia esse nequit.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge 11. 
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At this stage, the mind creates but is oblivious to the fact that its oneness is 
the condition that makes its mathematical creatures possible. The symbolic 
procedure teaches the mind first to examine its own creatures from a rational 
point of view (one thing is the triangle, another the circle), then to break the 
limits of reason through conceiving the mathematical entities as infinite (the 
infinite triangle is and is not a triangle), and, in the last place, to jump towards 
the absolute infinite, freeing itself from any limit. Throughout this process, the 
mind is guided by the desire to find the truth, that is, oneness. It has not found 
it in material things, nor in its own mathematical creatures. Both types of enti- 
ties are what they are in relation to others, and in this multiplicity, even if it is 
organized as an interconnected system, the mind cannot intuit the truth in its 
oneness and simplicity. Frustrated by multiplicity and still moved by its desire 
to attain its goal, the mind turns towards its own creative force. There it sees 
the genesis of its notional creatures. 

The desire for oneness directs the mind from the material world toward 
itself, and from its own multiple creatures toward the oneness that makes them 
possible. At this stage, the word “assimilation” takes another meaning. While 
at the sensory-rational level of knowledge the human mind assimilates or lik- 
ens itself to things known, when creating pure notions the mind assimilates 
its operation to God's. At the intellectual level, the mind not only creates but 
knows that it creates, and it intuits its own operation as an image of the divine. 
The following passage from De coniecturis, quoted before, refers to this level: 


[...] Reason’s unfolding of number and its using number to make sur- 
mises is nothing other than reason using itself and mentally fashioning 
all [surmised] things in a natural, supreme likeness [similitudo] of itself — 
just as in and through His Co-eternal Word, God (who is Infinite Mind) 
communicates being to things.56 


6 Number, Freedom, and Creativity 


Thus, the different uses of the words similitudo and assimilatio show their 
relation to a distinction that is typical of Cusanus’ philosophical anthropol- 
ogy, that between reason (ratio) and intellect (intellectus).*? This distinction, 


56  Deconi. (h 111, n. 7): “Nec est aliud rationem numerum explicare et illo in constituen- 
dis coniecturis uti, quam rationem se ipsa uti ac in sui naturali suprema similitudine 
cuncta fingere, uti deus, mens infinita, in verbo coaeterno rebus esse communicat.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations 11, 166. 

57 In Chapter 2 I included a paragraph from De docta ignorantia 111 (n. 217) where this dis- 
tinction is clearly described. 
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however, still does not answer the question that John asks the Cardinal in De 
ludo globi. If animals pursue rational activities, what is the specific difference 
between their operation and the one belonging to human beings? In De ludo 
globi this specific difference is said to be freedom, while in Idiota. De sapientia 
it is identified with the power to number. So, which is the relation between 
numbering and freedom? 

The short answer is that number is the reflection in the human mind of 
God the Son, the Firstborn in whom all things were created,*8 while freedom 
is the reflection of God the Father in His omnipotence.5? Unlike animal opera- 
tions, the human mind’s reason is the unfolding of a living and free number: 
“[...] mind produces from itself concepts and in this way moves itself, as a liv- 
ing discrete number would proceed to make discriminations by itself.”60 

The fact that this living and free number is an image of the Logos, that is, of 
divine equality, means that the human power to number is not restricted to an 
epistemological dimension, although this chapter has focused on that aspect. 
From the ethical point of view, to number can also mean to lead a life under the 
guidance of the Golden Rule, which from the core of our own selves teaches 
us to do unto others as we would have them do unto us, that is, it teaches as to 
introduce equality in the world. I will go back to the Golden Rule in Chapter 5. 
Here it suffices to observe that when considering the ethical implications of 
numbering or measuring, its relationship with freedom becomes manifest. The 


58 See, for example, De mente (hv, n. 89): “Non potest esse nisi unum infinitum principium, 
et hoc solum est infinite simplex. Primum autem principiatum non potest esse infinite 
simplex, ut de se patet. Neque potest esse compositum ex aliis ipsum componentibus; 
tunc enim non foret primum principiatum, sed componentia ipsum natura praecederent. 
Oportet igitur admittere, quod primum principiatum sic sit compositum, quod tamen 
non sit ex aliis, sed ex se ipso compositum. Et non capit mens nostra aliquid tale esse 
posse, nisi sit numerus vel ut numerus nostrae mentis.” 

59 Devis. Dei (h vii, n. 11): “Et haec vis, quam a te habeo, in qua virtutis omnipotentiae tuae 
vivam imaginem teneo, est libera voluntas, per quam possum aut ampliare aut restringere 
capacitatem gratiae tuae.” 

Although the symbolic names “Number” and “Omnipotence” do not appear as such in 
the many triads used by Cusanus (see Mc Ginn, “Trinitarian Mysticism” 105-109), in many 
occasions the first person is associated with the power to create and the second with the 
power to ontologically discern. In Chapter 1, I used De sapientia 1 (hv, n. 22) as an example 
of this use. 

60 Demente (hv, n. 97): “Credo omnes, qui de mente locuti sunt, talia vel alia dixisse potuisse, 
moti ex his, quae in vi mentis experiebantur. De omni enim harmonia iudicium in mente 
reperiebant mentemque ex se notiones fabricare et sic se movere, quasi vivus numerus 
discretivus per se ad faciendum discretiones procederet, et iterum in hoc collective ac 
distributive procedere aut secundum modum simplicitatis ac necessitatis absolutae vel 
possibilitatis absolutae vel necessitatis complexionis vel determinatae vel possibilita- 
tis determinatae aut ob aptitudinem perennis motus.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom and 
Knowledge, 556. 
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living number that makes it possible for human beings to measure their degree 
of equality with others is begotten of freedom. 

The longest exposition on freedom given by Cusanus is in De ludo globi. 
It begins in paragraph 34, with John’s question about the specific difference 
between human beings and beasts. As referred to previously, John wonders why, 
if animals undertake rational activities such as nesting, hunting, or wooing, 
they do not possess a mind that is a living image of God. The Cardinal answers 
that the rational activity of animals is regulated by nature. Each species courts, 
nests and hunts in a certain way. Although that certain way of performing 
activities differs from one species to the next, within each species there is no 
difference in the way individuals carry these actions out. “[...] Spiders observe 
a single law in regard both to their webs and to their methods of hunting, and 
[...] swallows observe a single law in their nest-building...,’6! admits John. This 
is so because the rational law they follow is imposed on them by nature. 

Although as forms of the body, i.e. a human soul, the mind’s most uncon- 
scious activities are governed by nature — breathing, for instance, or digesting — 
the specific difference between human beings and animals resides in the fact 
that the human mind is a free power (vis libera in paragraph 31 or libera virtus 
in paragraph 34), a power that is not constrained by the laws of nature. Its 
freedom manifests itself in the fact that many of the appetites and impulses 
whose satisfaction is demanded by our animal nature are susceptible to being 
thought of (cogitare), considered (considerare) and determined (determinare) 
by the human mind. Through these operations, the human mind can not only 
escape from the rule of nature, but also impose on nature its own rule. This 
happens both in good deeds and in evil. Abstinence and chastity are the exam- 
ples Cusanus gives of the former, sins against human nature and suicide being 
examples of the latter. In all of these cases, the human spirit is not moved by 
nature, it moves itself.62 

Thus, the mind can exercise its intrinsic freedom to the extent that it becomes 
independent of the body, and it can do it on two levels. The lower one is that 
of the above-described activity as a soul, by which it can rule animal impulses 
and transmute them into moral virtues. The higher one is its self-subsistent 


61 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 35): “Cum videam araneas unam legem in telis et venatione ser- 
vare et hirundines in nidificatione et innumera talia, bene comprehendo uno motu sin- 
gula moveri eiusdem speciei et hunc esse impulsivum. Contentor igitur” Trans. Hopkins, 
Metaphysical Speculations II, 199. 

62 Ibid. (h rx, n. 36). Suicide is an action against nature because it thwarts the basic instinct 
to preserve one’s own existence. I refer to this subject again in Chapter 5, when examining 
the limits of the mind's essential freedom. 
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activity, inherent due to the mind being triune.*3 This self-subsistent activity, 
which is the actual manifestation of the mind's freedom, is creation. Made in 
the image and likeness of the first principle, the mind is a creative free power. 

Cusanus already stated it in Idiota De mente: While God creates beings, the 
mind creates concepts. The key to the likeness between image and exemplar 
lies in the fact that when the mind creates, it exerts itself in a world that is 
purely intellectual, no matter if its creatures show themselves in the percep- 
tual world or not. When creating, the mind moves in a dimension that is dis- 
engaged both from perceptual experience and from the soul's bodily appetites. 
Because creation is a purely intellectual exercise, it is the activity that best 
shows the mind's structure, that is, its triunity. In order for something to be cre- 
ated, it has to be thought of, considered, and determined. Cusanus describes 
this process in paragraph 31 of De ludo globi: 


Cardinal: I thought about [cogitavi] inventing a game of wisdom. I con- 
sidered [consideravi] how the game would have to be structured. Then I 
determined [terminavi] that it had to be made in the way that you see 
[it now]. Thinking about [cogitatio], considering [consideratio], and 
determining [determinatio] are powers of our soul. No beast has such a 
thought about inventing a new game. Therefore, a beast neither consid- 
ers nor determines anything concerning a game. These powers are pow- 
ers belonging to living-reason, which is called soul; and they are alive, 
because without the movement of living-reason they cannot exist. For 
in that [inventive] thought everyone who recognizes that thinking is a 
certain flow-of-thought detects the movement of the rational spirit. 
Something similar holds true for considering and determining. In this 
work [of inventing], the body furnishes no assistance. And so, the soul, 
as best it can, withdraws itself from the body in order better to think, to 
consider, and to determine. For the soul desires to be completely at lib- 
erty, in order to work freely. But this free power, which we call the rational 
soul, is stronger in proportion to its being free from bodily restrictions.** 


63 In her book Viva imago. Die praktische Philosophie des Nicolaus Cusanus, Múnster: 
Aschendorff Verlag, 2012, Isabelle Mandrella presents the first level as the realm of ratio- 
nale Ethik (93-186) and the second one as that of intellektuelle Ethik (195-270). 

64 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 31). “Cogitavi invenire ludum sapientiae. Consideravi quomodo 
illum fieri oporteret; deinde terminavi ipsum sic fiendum ut vides. Cogitatio, consider- 
atio et determinatio virtutes sunt animae nostrae. Nulla bestia talem habet cogitationem 
inveniendi ludum novum, quare nec considerat aut determinat circa ipsum quidquam. 
Hae virtutes sunt vivae rationis, quae anima dicitur, et sunt vivae, quia sine motu vivae 
rationis non possunt esse. In illa enim cogitatione motum spiritus rationalis quisque 
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To think of, to consider and to determine are the mind’s three activities 
that result in the creative concept. The relationship between these activities 
shows that the human mind is both one and three. No new concept can be 
defined (i.e. determined) if it has not been carefully pondered (i.e. considered) 
and it cannot be pondered if the idea of it has not come to the mind (i.e. it 
has not been thought of). The same can be said from a different perspective: 
no new idea has been thought of unless it was considered and determined as 
well. If the stages of considering and determining were not involved in the cre- 
ation of a concept, it would not be a new concept, but rather a fleeting fancy. 
Therefore, each new concept, in order to be complete, must involve its having 
been thought of, considered and determined, three activities that relate one to 
the other in a circular way. The fact that the creative process is circular reveals 
its essential note, which is freedom: being circular, the mind’s movement is 
not prompted by any other end than the thought process itself. In that self- 
determination lies the mind's freedom, or rather, the self-determination that 
is the mind's freedom. 


7 Summary 


(a) The human mind is naturally inclined to search for truth but, being finite, 
it cannot apprehend infinite truth such as it is in itself. Consequently, 
the doctrine of learned ignorance teaches that truth can only be known 
in a mirror or image. Among all creatures only the mind reflects God's 
oneness in its simplicity and can therefore be called “image of God.” The 
goal of the mind, therefore, is to know truth as it is mirrored in itself 
qua image. 

(b) Divine oneness is triune. Being absolute, it eternally begets a perfect 
equality of itself, to which it is bound by a perfect nexus. Thus infinite 
Trinity, because it is relational, entails an eternal movement. Its image, 


apprehendit, qui advertit cogitare esse quoddam discurrere. Sic et considerare atque 
determinare. In quo opere corpus nihil praestat adiutorii. Ideo quantum potest se retrahit 
anima a corpore, ut melius cogitet, consideret et determinet. Nam penitus vult esse in sua 
libertate, ut libere operetur. Haec autem vis libera, quam animam rationalem dicimus, 
tanto est fortior quanto a corporalibus contractionibus absolutior. Non igitur plus vivit 
anima in corpore quam extra. Nec dissolvitur dissolutione harmoniae seu temperamenti 
corporis, cum ipsa non dependeat a temperamento sicut sanitas corporis; sed econverso 
ipsa temperatio dependet ab anima, qua non exsistente non est temperatio” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations IT, 196-1197. 

65 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 28). “... In the case of that movement which is inventive of what is new, the 
soul can be moved only by itself” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 195. 
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the finite human mind, reflects its triunity and is therefore movement as 
well. Cusanus conceives the human mind not as a property-bearer sub- 
ject, but as self-sustaining, albeit created, activity. 

(c) When the mind is awoken by the material world, its activity unfolds, oper- 
ating at two levels. The lower one is its exchange with the material world, 
from which it receives the sensorial impressions that set it in motion. 
The higher level of movement consists of the mind turning toward itself. 
Detached from all external stimuli, the mind moves itself and by itself. Its 
movement is therefore free. This is the level of intellectual understand- 
ing, that is, the level where the mind, reflecting the divine creative power, 
creates its own creatures. The last step of its movement toward truth 
takes place when the mind turns from its creatures toward the oneness 
that makes them possible, that is, its own simplicity, which mirrors divine 
oneness. 

The fact that the mind’s movement is circular, as shown in this chapter, does not 
imply that it can achieve its end without the intervention of the world. As has 
been argued, it needs to be stimulated by perception and unfold itself, assimi- 
lating with the material world, in order for it to be able to go back to itself. This 
unfoldment, performed by virtue of the mind being the substantial form of a 
body, is nothing other than the human being’s existential journey. It is a search 
for truth, and it entails the use of freedom. To attain ultimate freedom, sym- 
bolized in De ludo globi by circular movement, day after day we must exercise 
another type of movement, one that is rectilinear in intention and invariably 
helicoidal in the result. This exercise involves, as becomes apparent in De ludo 
globi, the practise of our natural inclination toward “moral deeds — [deeds] of 
justice, of temperance, of courage, and of gentleness, etc.”® transforming this 
inclination into moral virtues. While in this chapter the human mind’s journey 
toward truth is reviewed from the perspective of its cognitive activity, the next 
chapter addresses the same journey, bringing to light the social dimension that 
is concomitant to it. Cognitive activity stems from the human mind’s participa- 
tion in divine oneness, social activity from its participation in divine equality. 


66 Sermo VI (h xv1/2, n. 16). On the subject of virtues, see Chapter 3. 
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Equality: The Social Dimension of the Innate Power 
of Judgment 


In Chapter 1, it was claimed that Cusanus refers to human beings as “micro- 
cosms” from two different points of view.! One considers human nature as the 
only nature that enfolds all elements of the universe. As such, human beings 
are a compound of body and mind, and the latter, inasmuch as it animates a 
body, can be called “soul.” The second considers the human mind as an imago 
Dei that reflects divine triunity and creativity. Although this consideration was 
not explicitly taken up in Chapter 4, both perspectives became apparent in the 
analysis of cognitive activity that was expounded there. To begin its search for 
truth, the mind, operating as a soul, must be awakened by the external world. 
Not finding truth there, it eventually turns toward itself and, detached from the 
senses and reason, it moves itself by itself. The same can be said of the exer- 
cise of the mind’s social dimension, which is the subject of the present chapter. 
The mind needs the world to attain fulfillment by bringing into its own oneness 
what at first appears to it as otherness. To do so, it must turn toward itself in 
order to be guided by the equality of its oneness, inherent in its triune structure. 

Chapter 5 examines equality, the second dimension of the human mind, 
which makes possible its social activity. The themes addressed in this chap- 
ter have been chosen to show the conditions that enable the unfoldment of 
social activity. The first section analyzes a problem that has its origin in self- 
love as a primary instinct. How can the strong tendency to preserve our own 
being become love of our neighbors? The second section finds the answer in 
the mind’s triune structure, where equality shows itself as the condition for 
justice. The exercise of equality requires sharing and communicating with oth- 
ers, that is, dialogue, another theme addressed in the second section. Since 
there is no dialogue with fellow human beings without the intermediation of 
the physical body, the third section of the chapter examines the role of the lat- 
ter in Cusanus’ philosophical anthropology. The fourth and last section takes 
up the question of freedom, which was introduced in Chapter 4, and reviews 
the reach and limits of the exercise of free will in the material world, as well as 
creativity from the point of view of the creation of values. 


1 On this, see Claudia D'Amico, “Elementos neoplatónicos y herméticos en la concepción 
del hombre de Nicolás de Cusa” in La cuestión del hombre en Nicolás de Cusa, Buenos Aires: 
Biblos, 2015, 81-93. 
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1 The Principle of Self-Preservation 


1.1 De Concordantia Catholica (1433) 

In De concordantia catholica n. 268, the connatural instrument that guides 
human beings toward the truth, that is, the innate power of judgment, is 
called innata principia, “innate principles,’ which Cusanus proceeds to iden- 
tify with “instinct” (instinctum), also called “appetite or reason” (appetitum 
aut rationem).? Perhaps unexpectedly for the reader, the passage presents the 
innate principles of reason, which in Cusanus' anthropology are the reflection 
in the human mind of the divine Logos, equivalent to instinct and appetite, 
traits that one would consider typical of a more naturalistic or biologistic 
vision of man. The apparent contradiction arises because paragraph 268 is a 
part of the preface to Book 111, and most of the themes and quotations have 
been borrowed from Marsilius of Padua's Defensor pacis (1324), where the com- 
ing into existence of villages and cities is explained by the principle of the self- 
preservation of nature. 

In his article “Observaciones sobre la argumentación cusana en el Proemium 
al Libro 111 del De concordantia catholica,” Francisco Bertelloni describes some 
of the difficulties that the preface presents concerning Cusanus’ political 
philosophy.3 The first one is how to reconcile the double structure of secu- 
lar power that Cusanus describes in Book 111, one being monarchical and 
descending and the other consensual and ascending. The second difficulty 
results from the first, and it resides in the type of argument that Cusanus 
uses to demonstrate that the unique power that descends from God can be 
notionally reconstructed in its oneness by the many subjects of the crown.* 
The arguments in favor of this ascending reconstruction, says Bertelloni, are 


2 De conc. cath. (h XIV, n. 268): “Primum quidem essentiae est ipsum esse. Quare ad hoc, ut 
quaelibet essentia sit, habet connata ad hoc principia, instinctum, appetitum aut rationem. 
Ex quo evenit secundum naturarum diversitatem varia esse media propter esse et conservari 
naturaliter instinctui indita. Hoc fundamento Aristoteles septimo Politicae finali capitulo 
conclusit omnem artem et disciplinam pro supplemento naturalium defectuum fore.’ The 
translation of this paragraph was quoted in Chapter 2. 

3 Francisco Bertelloni, “Observaciones sobre la argumentación cusana en el Proemium al 
Libro III del De concordantia catholica” in El problema del conocimiento en Nicolás de Cusa: 
genealogía y proyección, ed. Jorge M. Machetta and Claudia D'Amico, Buenos Aires: Biblos, 
2005, 253-265. 

4 This problem is also examined by Karl Reinhard in “Entre autoridad y libertad: el consenso, 
idea central de la teoría política de Nicolás de Cusa en De concordantia catholica,” Patristica et 
Medievalia xxiv, Buenos Aires: 2003, 29-38, where he proposes as a solution the hypothesis 
that the ascending reconstruction of oneness is a sort of actualization of the descending 
power. Quoted and commented on by Bertelloni in “Observaciones sobre la argumentación 
cusana,” 256. 
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twofold. One consists of a kind of optimistic naturalism “of marked empiri- 
cist tendency,” which he attributes to the influence of Marsilio de Padua. The 
other, of an aprioristic character, appeals to the innate wisdom and freedom 
of men, which are the factors that make possible their free subjection to the 
requirements of political life. 

The anthropological aspect of Bertelloni’s observation on this double 
perspective has been further developed by Martin D'Ascenzo in his article 
“Pesimismo antropológico en la eclesiología y teoría política cusanas.”* There 
he discusses a possible contradiction between the creative role of human 
beings as imago Dei in Cusanus’ metaphysical treatises and their status as 
members of a church that was not created by them in De concordantia cath- 
olica. In this character, human beings show themselves to be “a problematic 
assumption for ecclesiology and political theory,” a statement that D'Ascenzo 
exemplifies with the various disobediences of the law perpetrated by popes, 
bishops, emperors and citizens, all mentioned in De concordantia catholica. 
The article examines Cusanus’ consideration of human beings in his analy- 
sis of the Church, the priesthood, and the Empire. Concerning secular power, 
D'Ascenzo observes that when accounting for the emergence of political asso- 
ciations, Cusanus determines a first gregarious or social moment. He quotes 
the beginning of paragraph 269: 


But from the beginning men have been endowed with reason, which 
distinguishes them from animals. They know because of the exercise of 
their reason that association and sharing are most useful — indeed neces- 
sary for their self-preservation and to achieve the purpose of human exis- 
tence. Therefore by natural instinct they have joined together and built 
villages and cities in which to live together.® 


5 Francisco Bertelloni, “Observaciones sobre la argumentación cusana,” 265: “A la luz de ese 
naturalismo optimista marsiliano de marcada tendencia empirista, Nicolás interpreta la 
naturaleza como un movimiento histórico infalible de la razón y de la experiencia de los 
hombres hacia la búsqueda y el logro y el logro de lo mejor para su especie (la civitas)” (My 
translation.) 

6 Martín D’Ascenzo, “Pesimismo antropológico en la eclesiología y teoría politica cusanas” in: 
La cuestión del hombre en Nicolás de Cusa: fuentes, originalidad y diálogo con la Modernidad, 
ed. Jorge M. Machetta and Claudia D'Amico, Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2015. 

7 D'Ascenzo, “Pesimismo antropológico” 182. 

8 De conc. cath. (h XIV, n. 269): “Homines vero ratione prae cunctis animalibus dotati a prin- 
cipio consodalitatem ac communionem suae conservationi ac etiam fini, propter quem 
quisque est, multum conferre, immo necessariam rationabili discursu intelligentes, naturali 
instinctu se univere ac sic cohabitantes villagia urbesque construxerre.” Trans. Sigmund, The 
Catholic Concordance, 205. 
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Nevertheless, notices D’Ascenzo, this first social moment is followed by 
another that implies the exercise of power. The passage continues thus: 


And if men had not established [invenisset] rules to preserve peace, the 
corrupt desires of many would have prevented this union from improv- 
ing human life. For this reason, cities arose in which the citizens united 
and adopted laws with the common assent of all to preserve unity and 
harmony, and they established guardians of all these laws with the power 
necessary to provide for the public good.? 


The interesting consequence that D'Ascenzo draws from the above is that 
“the pursuit of the conservatio sui through which each existent being strives 
to persevere in its own nature does not immediately result in domination and 
relations of power. These emerge as a supplement to a natural deficiency: the 
disordered passions of the many.” If this supplement did not exist, the natu- 
ral appetite for living in a community would be frustrated. “Thus we find the 
libido dominandi at the origin of the political organization.” 

The author concludes that “the contrast between the metaphysical opti- 
mism expressed in the formula secundus Deus present in De beryllo and the 
pessimism expressed by his ecclesiology and political theory cannot be 
more contrasting”! and that for Cusanus “the sinful character of man makes 


9 Ibid. (h xIv., n.269): “Et nisi homo pacis servandae ob corruptorum multorum affectum 
regulas invenisset, parum unio saluti contulisset. Quare civitates, in quibus civium unitas 
ac leges conservandae unitatis et concordiae communi omnium assensu ac etiam earum 
omnium custodes potentes, quantum publicae conferebat utilitati, ex hoc consequenter 
ortum habuerunt” Trans. Sigmund, The Catholic Concordance, 205. 

10 D'Ascenzo, “Pesimismo antropológico, 189: “La politica, las relaciones de dominio, no sur- 
gen inmediatamente en el camino de alcanzar la conservatio sui por la cual cada viviente 
se esfuerza por perseverar en el ser. Ella surge como un suplemento a una deficiencia 
natural: el desorden pasional de los muchos. El Cusano no ve ese suplemento como artifi- 
cio, y de esta manera no podemos considerarlo un anticipo de un iusnaturalismo contrac- 
tualista del siglo XVII, sino como un remedio natural a un defecto también natural. Si el 
remedio para ese problema no existiese se frustaría el apetito natural lo cual no se acepta 
de ningún modo. Así en el origen de la política está la libido dominandi. El esfuerzo será 
superar el momento de la ambición para adecuar la conducta del gobernante a lo que se 
espera de los miembros de la iglesia” (My translation.) 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid., 190: “Creemos que el contraste entre el optimismo metafísico expresado en la fór- 
mula 'secundus deus, presente en De beryllo y el pesimismo desde la óptica de la eclesi- 
ología y la política no puede ser más contrastante. Dicha contraposición nos recuerda 
a Immanuel Kant quien en la Fundamentación metafísica de las costumbres señala que 
lo único bueno en el mundo es una buena voluntad, mientras en el Idea de una histo- 
ria universal en sentido cosmopolita llega a referirse al hombre como ‘un leño retorcido. 
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indiscriminate optimism impossible.”!3 Even so, as human beings are rational, 
free and responsible, “the mission of controlling iniquity belongs to them, 
insomuch as it is possible.”* 


1.2 De Docta Ignorantia (1440) and De visione Dei (1453) 

Cusanus’ naturalistic streak reappears in De docta ignorantia and De visione 
Dei, where self-love is presented as an essential part of God's design for all 
creatures. The instinct of self-preservation, associated with the iudicium con- 
creatum in the first paragraph of De docta ignorantia, is also considered in the 
second volume of the treatise. While in the first book the reader is told that 
creatures strive to exist in the best manner in which the condition of their 
nature allows, in the second a new piece of information turns up, which 
might seem incompatible: all creatures exist in the best way they can. Although 
God generously communicates being, it cannot be received by creatures in the 
abundance of its oneness. Consequently, it is received as multiplicity, and 
the more diverse this multiplicity is, the better it expresses the abundance of 
the infinite. Thus, the whole of creation exists “in the best way in which the 
condition of its nature allows.” It follows that each creature has been created 
as much like God as possible and, therefore, it is perfect such as it is, and loves 


Pero Nicolás de Cusa no es un filósofo ilustrado. No cree en la perfectibilidad humana, las 
carencias humanas no se solucionan simplemente con educación. Es un teólogo que no 
parte de un hombre inocente sino que el carácter pecaminoso del hombre ‘hace impo- 
sible el optimismo indiscriminado. Pero el mal moral tiene sentido sobre la base de un 
sujeto libre y responsable. El hombre no está irremediablemente determinado sino que 
hay una tarea de contención de la iniquidad que le compete hasta donde le sea posible.” 
(My translation.) 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid. These contradictions in Cusanus’ thought that D'Ascenzo finds in Cusanus’ anthropol- 
ogy have been noticed regarding his views on Church and reform, and Richard J. Serina Jr. 
successfully shows how later in life “Cusanus did in fact come to reconcile his specula- 
tive thought with practical church reform, and in doing so he articulated concepts of 
ecclesiology and reform that were unambiguously metaphysical, mystical, and salvific.” 
(Nicholas of Cusa’s Brixen Sermons and Late Medieval Church Reform, Boston-Leiden: Brill, 
2016, 9.) 

15  Dedoc.ig.1(h1,n.2). 

16  Dedoc.ig.1 (h 1,n. 97): “Quare, licet; in respectu infinitae Dei potentiae, quae estintermi- 
nabilis, universum posset esse maius: tamen resistente possibilitate essendi aut materia, 
quae in infinitum non est actu extendibilis, universum maius esse nequit; et ita intermi- 
natum, cum actu maius eo dabile non sit, ad quod terminetur; et sic privative infinitum. 
Ipsum autem non est actu nisi contracte, ut sit meliori quidem modo, quo suae naturae 
patitur conditio. Est enim creatura, quae necessario est ab esse divino simpliciter abso- 
luto, prout consequenter in docta ignorantia — quanto clarius et simplicius fieri poterit — 
quam breviter ostendemus.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 61. 
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its own perfection. Cusanus does not find a contradiction between this fact 
and the unattainability of creatural completion in the material universe. 


[Everything is] as if the Creator had said, “Let it be made,” and as if 
because a God (who is eternity itself) could not be made, there was 
made that which could be made: viz., something as much like God as 
possible. Wherefore, we infer that every created thing qua created thing 
is perfect — even if it seems less perfect in comparison with some other 
[created thing]. For the most gracious God imparts being to all things, in 
the manner in which being can be received. Therefore, since He imparts 
without difference and envy and since [what is imparted] is received in 
such way that contingency does not allow it to be received otherwise or 
to a greater degree: every created being finds satisfaction in its own per- 
fection, which it has from the Divine Being freely. It does not desire to be, 
as something more perfect, any other created thing. Rather, it prefers that 
which it itself has, as a divine gift, from the Maximum; and it wishes for 
this [gift] to be incorruptibly perfected and preserved.” 


In this passage, both of Cusanus’ considerations on creatures are combined. 
They exist in the best way that they can, striving toward a stage that is supe- 
rior to what their creatural condition allows. The passage also shows that the 
instinct of self-preservation, understood as love toward one’s nature, springs 
from the perception that one’s own nature is perfect. This perception, whether 
conscious or unconscious, is correct. Each creature is perfect because its being 
is a divine gift. It loves this perfection such as it is, that is, not absolute but 
always in tension with the absolute that is its origin. 

The above described harmony is not an obstacle for Cusanus to understand 
that self-love can have a cruel facet, mentioned, for example, in De visione 
Dei, an exercise of mystical ascent written in 1453 for the Tegernsee monks. 
As is widely known, the exercise begins with the contemplation of a panoptic 


17 Ibid. (hr, n. 104): “Quoniam ipsa forma infinita non est nisi finite recepta, ut omnis crea- 
tura sit quasi infinitas finita aut Deus creatus, ut sit eo modo, quo hoc melius esse pos- 
sit; ac si dixisset creator: Fiat, et quia Deus fieri non potuit, qui est ipsa aeternitas, hoc 
factum est, quod fieri potuit Deo similius. Ex quo subinfertur omnem creaturam ut talem 
perfectam, etiam si alterius respectu minus perfecta videatur. Communicat enim piissi- 
mus Deus esse omnibus eo modo, quo percipi potest. Cum igitur Deus absque diversitate 
et invidia communicet et recipiatur, ita quod aliter et alterius contingentia recipi non 
sinat, quiescit omne esse creatum in sua perfectione, quam habet ab esse divino liber- 
aliter, nullum aliud creatum esse appetens tamquam perfectius, sed ipsum, quod habet 
a maximo, praediligens quasi quoddam divinum munus, hoc incorruptibiliter perfici et 
conservari optans.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 64-65. 
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portrait of Jesus Christ, and consists of a meditation on it. Cusanus advises the 
monks to place the portrait on the north wall of a room and then to walk across 
to it, observing the portrait. One monk should cross from east to west, and the 
other from west to east. Each will experience not only that the gaze of Jesus 
does not abandon him throughout his journey but also that the divine gaze 
only follows him and not the other monk. Even if they change their direction, 
the effect will be the same, and Jesus’ gaze will never leave the observer, look- 
ing at him and only at him.'® 

A few chapters later, Cusanus compares the depicted gaze, which never 
abandons its observer, to divine providence. God never abandons His crea- 
tures but is “present to each and every thing — just as being, without which 
things cannot exist, is present to each and every thing.”!9 Because He is infinite 
and omnipotent, God is present in each singular entity “almost as if [He] did 
not worry about any other.’”2° While He gives Himself to us fully, remaining 
in Himself free from any condition, we, instead, are restricted by the limita- 
tions that are characteristic of our creatural constitution. During the reciprocal 
experience of observing and being observed by the divine face in the portrait, 
each monk’s vision is necessarily limited by his point of view, and he cannot 
realize that the face in the portrait looks equally at everyone present. Likewise, 
the constant perception (even if unconscious) that each creature has of the 
divine loving presence results in self-love, limited by the creature's perspective. 
Each one of us experiences God’s absolute love for all beings as a love directed 
only to ourself, even to the detriment of others. This basic self-love manifests 
itself as self-preservation. “Consequently,” writes Cusanus, 


there is no thing which does not prefer its own being to everything else 
and does not prefer its own mode of being to all the modes of being of 
other things; and each thing so cherishes its own being that it would let 
the being of all other things perish rather than its own.?! 


18 Devis. Dei (h vi, n. 3). 

19 Ibid. (h vr, n. 9): “Domine, nunc in hac tua imagine providentiam tuam quadam sensibili 
experientia intueor. Nam, si me non deseris, qui sum vilissimus omnium, nusquam cui- 
quam deeris. Sic quidem ades omnibus et singulis, sicut ipsis omnibus et singulis adest 
esse, sine quo non possunt esse. Ita enim tu absolutum esse omnium ades cunctis, quasi 
non sit tibi cura de quoquam alio.” Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 684. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid.: Etob hoc evenit, quod nulla res est, quae esse suum non praeferat cunctis et modum 
essendi suum omnibus aliorum essendi modis; et ita esse suum tuetur, quod omnium 
aliorum esse potius sinat in perditionem ire quam suum. Ita enim tu, Domine, intueris 
quodlibet quod est, ut non possit concipi per omne id, quod est, te aliam curam habere 
quam, ut id solum sit meliori modo, quo esse potest, atque quod omnia alia, quae sunt, ad 
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The passages in De visione Dei seem to support the idea that there is a natu- 
ralistic streak in Cusanus’ anthropology, not so much the optimistic one that 
Bertelloni ascribes to Marsilius’ influence but rather the pessimistic one that 
D'Ascenzo finds in De concordantia catholica. It is undeniable that even if the 
loving presence of God in the heart of each creature is the origin of the self- 
love that drives them to self-preservation, its immediate outcome seems to be 
the need to be saved at all costs, no matter what happens to others. In Cusanus’ 
view, this apparently dark picture is desired by God. The intensity of the self- 
preservation instinct is an intensity of purpose, that of being “in the best man- 
ner [a creature] can,”2 striving toward the absolute perfection that is beyond 
creatural reach. This is what God wants for all His creatures. In order to tire- 
lessly strive for perfection, we need to believe that God loves us best. 


You, O Lord, do not at all allow me to conceive, by any stretch of the imag- 
ination, that You, Lord, love anything other than me more than me, for it 
is me alone whom Your gaze does not desert.?3 


This necessary intensity of purpose involves a problem. How can the instinct 
for self-preservation be reconciled with the Christian commandment “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”? The answer lies in the triune structure of 
the human mind, and each individual must turn toward their own interior to 


find it. 


2 Triunity and Justice 


2.1 Divine Triunity and Justice 

In Chapter1, divine triunity was introduced with a mathematical example from 
De docta ignorantia. The terms “oneness, 
which are used in the said treatise, are shown at play in the dialogue Idiota. De 


»« 


equality of oneness,” and “union,” 


sapientia I, where Cusanus associates them with the traditional names “Father, 


hoc solum sint, ut serviant ad id, quod illud sit optime, quod tu respicis. Trans. Hopkins, 
Dialectical Mysticism, 684. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid.: “Nequaquam, Domine, me concipere sinis quacumque imaginatione, quod tu, 
Domine, aliud a me plus me diligas, cum me solum visus tuus non deserat. Et quoniam 
ibi oculus, ubi amor, tunc te me diligere experior, quia oculi tui sunt super me servulum 
tuum attentissime. Domine, videre tuum est amare. Et sicut visus tuus adeo attente me 
prospicit, quod nunquam se a me avertit, sic et amor tuus.” Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical 
Mysticism, 684. 
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“Son,” and “Holy Spirit.” In Chapter 4, divine triunity was approached from 
another perspective, that is, the example of the human mind that Cusanus 
also uses in De docta ignorantia. 1 used Cusanus' likeness of the human mind 
to illustrate how oneness’ plenitude or perfection is necessarily triune, and 
how this eternal generation implies movement. De coniecturis n. 145 addresses 
divine triunity from another point of view, that of being, justice, and love. From 
this perspective, the Trinity is seen in its relation to the created universe. In 
order to properly understand this dense passage, one must bear in mind what 
was argued in the previous chapters of the present book, i.e., the fact that God's 
abundance of oneness, being maximal, is perfectly equal to itself. His oneness 
(which is His being) and the equality of His oneness are identical and, as such, 
are united by a perfectly close, that is, identical, bond. The consequences of the 
perfect triunity with regard to the created universe are thus succinctly submit- 
ted in De coniecturis n. 145: 


You have heard, Father Julian, the following about the triune Absolute 
Beginning, the Creator of all things: viz., that (1) because He is Absolute 
Oneness, or Absolute Being, in which are present Infinite Equality and 
Infinite Union, He is the Omnipotent Creator; and (2) because He is 
Infinite Equality in which are present [Infinite] Oneness and [Infinite] 
Union, He is the Director, Ordainer, and Governor of all things; and 
(3) because He is Infinite Union in which are present [Infinite] Oneness 
and [Infinite] Equality, He is the Conserver of all things.?+ 


Since He is perfect oneness and, therefore, absolute being (entitas), God is 
the creator of the universe. Because in His perfect oneness He is identical to 
Himself, He is absolute equality, and as such, He rules, orders and governs the 
universe. From this perfect equality of oneness, Cusanus derives the notion 
of justice. Indeed, when one discerns between absolute oneness and absolute 
equality, a distinction is perceived, a distinction, needless to say, that entails 
no otherness in God. Even so, it implies an order, an adequate disposition of 
the relation between oneness and equality. The administration of such an 
order is justice. Given that the relation between the terms of the distinction is 
perfect or absolute, both order and justice are perfect as well. Finally, so that 


24  Deconi. (h 11, 145): “Audisti autem, Iuliane pater, de unitrino absoluto principio creatore 
universorum quomodo ipse, quia unitas seu entitas est absoluta, in qua infinita aequali- 
tas atque conexio, hinc omnipotens creator, at quia infinita est aequalitas, in qua unitas 
et conexio, hinc universorum rector, ordinator et gubernator, quia vero infinita conexio, 
in qua unitas et aequalitas, hinc universorum conservator” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical 
Speculations 11, 237. 
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this perfect order, which is a perfect union, is preserved, the dynamic bond 
between oneness and equality must also be perfect or infinite. In paragraph 177, 
Cusanus calls it “infinite union.” Therefore, since God is not only infinite one- 
ness and equality but infinite union as well, in addition to creating and ruling 
the universe, He preserves it in its being. This divine action that sustains the 
being of all things is love. This last consideration can be related to self-love as 
is addressed in De visione Dei. Self-love is a reflection in ourselves of the third 
person of the Trinity, whose love sustains our existence. In God, love is equal to 
justice. In human beings, it strives toward this equality. 


2.2 The Human Mind's Triunity and Justice 

As God's image, the human mind is triune. Given that its goal is to achieve 
God, its journey consists of becoming more like Him, which means increasing 
its own oneness. If God's oneness, in its abundance, is threefold, the progress 
of the mind toward Him must imply that it becomes more equal to and more 
lovingly united with itself. While oneness, equality, and union coincide in God 
because He is infinite, the elements of the human mind's triunity are limited 
by its contracted nature: 


Likewise, affirm to be true that which is to be surmised in a contracted 
way about humanity. For humanity is the contracted beginning of the 
creating, governing, and conserving of its own order; for it is a oneness in 
which are present equality and union, it is an equality in which are pres- 
ent oneness and union, and it is a union in which are present oneness 
and equality — these terms being reduced to their signification within the 
contracted region of humanity.?* 


Human finitude or contractedness limits the mind in at least two aspects: its 
oneness, equality, and the union between them are not complete (that is, they 
are imperfect); and it needs otherness to exercise its activity. In the human 
mind, the power to understand, to be just, and to love do not fully coincide. 
Many examples of this can be given. There are people devoted to speculative 
knowledge in whom the love of wisdom is replaced by ambition or in whom 
equanimity towards their peers is replaced by rivalry or envy. Others, whose 


25 Ibid.: “Ita quidem de ipsa humanitate contracte coniecturandum affirma. Est enim prin- 
cipium contractum creationis ordinis sui, gubernationis et conservationis, quoniam est 
unitas, in qua aequalitas et conexio, est aequalitas, in qua unitas et conexio, est conexio, 
in qua unitas et aequalitas terminis in sua significatione intra humanitatis contractionem 
redactis.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations 11, 237-238. 
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disposition is more emotional, may focus their loving capacity on a small, close 
circle while remaining indifferent to the suffering of others. Perhaps some 
judges are so attached to the letter of the law that they do not feel compas- 
sion for individual cases. Cusanus does not give any examples, but from his 
description of human limits, it becomes clear that to a greater or lesser degree, 
understanding, justice and love are not fully balanced in our souls. Each of us 
has to attempt to achieve this balance the best that we can. So states Cusanus 
in De coniecturis, n. 177: 


But since oneness is partaken of more perfectly in proportion to the 
greater equality and greater union that are present in it, the act of under- 
standing and the act of uniting cannot be increased apart from a per- 
fecting of the intellect’s oneness. Therefore, the intellect is disposed to 
understand and to love, in order that the nature of its oneness may be 
perfected.?6 


For the human mind to perfect its triunity, it must go out into the world, which 
is what will allow it to return to itself for guidance. In its interior, it will find 
the guiding principles that shine on the memoria intellectualis. In themselves, 
these principles are perfect; they will be grasped and applied according to the 
measure of each individual's contraction. All of these principles depend on 
one commandment, which begets another: to love God, and to do to others 
as we would have them do to us. As Harald Schwaetzer has rightly observed, 
“The final paragraph [of De coniecturis] introduces aequalitas as an ethical 
concept.”2” Indeed, according to the said paragraph, De coniecturis n. 183, the 
second commandment “represents the equality of oneness.”28 That is, it rep- 
resents the second person of the Trinity, the divine Logos, Jesus Christ. It is 
the axis toward which all human beings must turn (that is, convert), and the 
rule we must all follow in order to stand steadily virtuous, whatever the cir- 
cumstances. De coniecturis, n. 183 states that the equality of oneness manifests 
itself in the human mind in the innate rule that since the 17th century has been 
called “The Golden Rule”: 


26 De coni (h 11,177). Quoted in Chapter 6. 

27  Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, 44: “Die Schlufstelle führt aequalitas als ethischen Begriff ein” 
Although his object of analysis is aequalitas as an epistemological concept that stems 
from a Christological ontology (see my presentation of his book in the Introduction), 
Schwaetzer takes into account the ethical dimension of the concept, especially in section 
“2.1.1.1.2. aequalitas in De coniecturis, 43-50. 

28  Deconi (h 11,183). See infra. 
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Likewise, too, because of your partaking of the Divine Light, you see that 
that which contains within itself oneness and union is just and equitable. 
Whenever the law departs from oneness and union, it cannot be just. The 
law [that says] “that which you wish to be done unto you, do unto others” 
represents an equality-of-oneness. If you wish to be just, you must do 
none other than not depart from that equality in which there is oneness 
and union. Then you will bear — equally in oneness and in love — things 
adverse and things propitious, poverty and wealth, honors and calum- 
nies; you will deviate neither toward the right nor toward the left but will 
be most secure amidst equality. Nothing grave or adverse will be able to 
befall you, provided that whatever seems to the senses to be adverse, you 
understand, and so esteem, as something to be borne with an equality 
of the oneness of being and of loving. For [to do] that is to partake of 
the Divinity in a noble and happy way. But you see that all moral virtue 
is enfolded in the just-mentioned equality and that there cannot be any 
virtue unless it exists through partaking of this equality.?9 


2.3 Equality as a Condition of Individual Action 

Oneness, equality, and union are the contracted reflection in the human mind 
of God's triunity. Oneness manifests itself as our mind's being, that is, intellec- 
tual activity or understanding (intelligere), equality manifests as the principle 
of justice by which we know that all men are equal, and union manifests as 
love. These three activities are intrinsically related. From the moral perspec- 
tive, to understand is to know the fundamental equality of all human beings 
and, consequently, to love them as one loves oneself. Because we are limited 
by finitude, understanding, justice, and love are not perfectly integrated in 
our souls. Therefore, our task as images striving to achieve the infinite one- 
ness of our exemplar is to develop them, while increasing their balanced unity. 
Love primarily shows itself as self-love and, if isolated from justice, inclines 


29 Ibid.: “Ita etiam ex divini luminis participatione hoc iustum atque aequum esse conspi- 
cis, quod in se unitatem conexionemque continet. Dum lex ab unitate atque conexione 
recedit, iusta esse nequit. Haec lex ‘quod tibi vis fieri, alteri fac’ aequalitatem unitatis figu- 
rat. Si iustus esse velis, non aliud te agere necesse est quam quod ab ea aequalitate non 
recedas, in qua unitas est et conexio. Tunc quidem aequaliter in unitate amoreque feres 
adversa <et prospera), paupertates et divitias, honores et vituperia, nec ad dextram aut 
sinistram evagabis, sed aequalitatis ‘medio tutissimus’ eris. Nihil tibi grave adversumve 
evenire poterit, si id omne, quod sensibus adversum videtur, intelligis atque ita amplex- 
aris in aequalitate unitatis essendi atque amandi ferendum, cum hoc sit divinitatem 
nobiliter feliciterque participare. Vides autem in ea ipsa aequalitate iam dicta omnem 
moralem complicari virtutem nec virtutem esse posse, nisi in huius aequalitatis partici- 
patione exsistat.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations 11, 257. 
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us toward the search for knowledge in order to preserve our being, which is 
intellectual. Intellect can apprehend the principle of justice but, isolated from 
love, can find no meaning in it and therefore cannot guide us. The interrelation 
between the three activities is necessary, and is enfolded in the Golden Rule. 

Cusanus, who according to the above quoted De Coniecturis n. 183 believed 
that the Golden Rule enfolds all virtues, adhered to a long tradition that 
accepted it as evident and regarded it as being the expression of natural moral 
law. Christianity found it in the Book of Tobit (4:15) in its negative formula- 
tion (“And what you hate, do not do to anyone”), and in its positive version in 
Luke 6:31 (“Do to others as you would have them do to you”) and Matthew 7:12: 
(“In everything do to others as you would have them do to you; for this is the 
law and the prophets”). In his article “Die ‘Goldene Regel”, Hans Reiner high- 
lights the importance of this last phrase, found in Matthew, because Jesus thus 
introduces the Golden Rule as the fundamental principle of action, which 
contains (enhalten) all moral requirements.®° This is an idea that appears in 
Cusanus’ treatment of the subject. 

Following Christian tradition, Cusanus considers the Golden Rule identi- 
cal to natural law. In De pace fidei n. 58, he presents it as one of the two divine 
commandments, which, illuminated by an innate light, show themselves in 
the rational soul.3! This idea was already present in De docta ignorantia n. 216, 
where Cusanus explains that what appears in reason as law has its principle in 
intellect, which communicates itself to reason, making it possible for the latter 
to govern sensorial passions. 


But supraexcellent reason contains — in its own nature and as a result 
of its capability of participating in the intellectual nature — certain laws 
through which, as ruler over desire’s passions, it tempers and calms the 
passions, in order that a human being will not make a goal of perceptible 
things and be deprived of his intellect’s spiritual desire. And the most 
important of [these] laws are that no one do to another what he would 
not want done to himself, that eternal things be preferred to temporal 
things, and clean and holy things to unclean and base things.32 


m 


30 Hans Reiner, “Die ‘Goldene Regel,” Zeitschrift Für Philosophische Forschung 3, n. 1, 1948: 
74-105. 

31 De pace fidei (hvu, n. 59). See Chapters 2 and 6. 

32 De doc. ig. (hI, n. 216): “Ratio vero supraeminens in sua natura ex participabilitate intel- 
lectualis naturae leges quasdam continet, per quas ut rectrix passionibus desiderii ipsas 
moderetur et ad aequum reducat, ne homo in sensibilibus finem ponens desiderio spiri- 
tuali intellectus privetur. Et est potissima legum, ne quis faciat alteri, quod sibi heri nollet; 
et quod aeterna temporalibus praeponantur et munda atque sancta caducis et immundis; 
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Although described as law or commandment, the Golden Rule is neither 
a content-rich decree that orders what should be done in each case nor an 
abstract standard that can be unqualifiedly applied in every circumstance.33 
As expressed by its formulation, the Golden Rule directs each of us toward 
our own will or desire, being equality with ourselves, to borrow from Cusanus’ 
terminology. Whenever we are confronted by a concrete dilemma that involves 
a neighbor, the Golden Rule directs us to ask ourselves: What is it that I would 
want the other to do to me? But even if the Golden Rule asks us what we would 
want, the equality with ourselves would be empty if the wording of the Rule, 
its formulation, were not directed at others as well. “Do to others as you would 
have them do to you” includes both the “others” and the “I.” 

Therefore, the movement the Golden Rule implies is twofold. The encoun- 
ter with others and the uncertainties that it awakens direct us to our inner self 
in search of an unquestionable criterion, but when we find it, the criterion 
directs us back to the external word to apply it there, introducing meaning in 
its confusing variability. This interaction has no end. Human understanding 
of justice is always imperfect, and the world always offers new experiences 
that expand our criteria. Unexpected situations may uncover the goodness or 
intrinsic value of actions that, considered from an abstract point of view, might 
not seem virtuous. As said above, Cusanus believed that the infinite variety of 
multiplicity manifests the inexpressible overabundance of the first principle's 
oneness. This infinite variety includes human beings, each one different from 
the other, hence the impossibility of establishing a law of uniform content as a 
criterion of what is just. We must look for it inside ourselves. 

Nevertheless, the Golden Rule is not understood by Cusanus as the basis 
for an autonomous morality, in the sense of a law that we give to ourselves. As 
creatures, we are ontologically dependent on the first principle that created us 
and whose image we are. Consequently, the inner criterion of justice to which 
we turn for guidance in each particular case is the reflection in us of the pres- 
ence of perfect justice. Neither our apprehension nor our implementation of it 
can ever be perfect, but to the extent that we progressively integrate otherness 
into oneness on the basis of a principle that manifests itself in every human 


et ad hoc cooperantur leges ex ipsa ratione elicitae a sanctissimis legislatoribus, secun- 
dum diversitatem loci et temporis pro remediis in rationem peccantium promulgatae.” 
Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 127. 

33 See Mandrella, Viva imago, 108: “Dass die Goldene Regel hier zu den konkreten Weisungen, 
wenn nicht gar zur einzigen Weisung der lex aeterna gezahlt wird, sollte nicht den Blick 
darauf verstellen, dass auch sie bei náherer Betrachtung nur ein allgemeines Prinzip 
reprásentiert, das erst in situationsgerechte Anwendung gebracht werden muss, um im 
Einzelfall wirksam werden zu können.” The same idea is presented in 131. 
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mind, we can inapproachably approach God's overabundant infinity. Cusanus’ 
sayings on the subject are scarce, but they imply that this individual task can 
only be performed in conjunction with others. 


2.4 Equality as a Condition of Social Organization 

In the Introduction, I included a brief presentation of Harald Schwaetzer's 
monograph Aequalitas: erkenntnistheoretische und soziale Implikationen 
eines christologischen Begriffs bei Nikolaus von Kues, which I have referred 
to above. The objective of Aequalitas is to demonstrate that by combining a 
Christological ontology with his conception of the human mind as ¿mago Dei, 
Cusanus developed an epistemology that connects the mind and the world. 
Although the approach is epistemological, the social implications of the pres- 
ence of aequalitas in the human mind are analyzed in the last section of the 
book, titled Gleichheit — soziale Implikationen. The perspective that Professor 
Schawetzer adopts differs from the one I take. While I remain within the lim- 
its of the social implications of equality in regard to a better understanding 
of Cusanus’ anthropology, the third section of Aequalitas aims to integrate 
the book’s previous findings on Cusanus’ anthropology into the contem- 
porary discussion on what human beings are. Thus, Schwaetzer initiates a 
fruitful conversation with the thought of Gúnther Anders (1902-1992) after 
having established Pico della Mirandola’s Oratio de hominis dignitate (1486) as 
a link between Cusanus’ and Anders’ respective anthropologies. Although this 
debate goes well beyond the limits of my book, there are certain passages that 
throw light on the social dimension of the innate power to judge, the subject 
of the present section. 

While examining Cusanus’ anthropology, Schwaetzer resorts to Compendium 
and De apice theoriae, both written in 1463. In both cases, he reconstructs 
Cusanus’ well-known epistemological procedure, a scheme that does not 
vary from De docta ignorantia and which I described in Chapter 4. The first 
step begins with the senses, the second implies turning toward oneself and 
examining what the senses informed, and the third step consists of abandon- 
ing senses and reason, and contemplating the intellectual level that makes 
possible sensual and rational knowledge. Schwaetzer identifies this last level 
with the innate power of judgment, inasmuch as the latter signifies the turn- 
ing of the mind toward its own power of thinking.3* Given that it belongs to 


34  Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, 171-172: “Grundsätzlich hält er fest, daß die ‘signa, die sich mit 
dem Sinnenmaterial verbinden, irgendwoher stammen miissen. Dafí sie nicht aus der 
Sinnlichkeit sammen, macht er sich klar, indem er beobachtet, daß Wesen mit dem 
Menschen áhnlichen Sinnen keine Karte erstellen kónnen, gemeint sind die Tiere (n. 23). 
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the intellectual level, the power of thinking cannot be experienced such as it 
is in itself but rather as a reflection or — as I have put it — a condition of pos- 
sibility, which derives its existence from an ever actual thought, that is, divine 
thought. Within this frame of learned ignorance, the intellectual power of 
thinking is the object of intellectual contemplation. What the intellect grasps 
when it contemplates itself is not only that “all knowledge is based on a non- 
knowable source, without which there would be no knowledge.”35 According 
to Schwaetzer's analysis of De apice theoriae (1463), the intellect grasps that the 
unknowable source is the original power to “be able to,’ which means that it 
is not only the origin of thought but the source of every power or capacity. In 
this sense, it is also the source of the power of the human will, thus showing its 
ethical or moral dimension, closely realted to the social one. To explain the 
latter, Schwaetzer resorts to a well-known passage from De visione Dei (1453), 
paragraph 3, where it is described how the monks walk across the room under 
the icon gaze. In Viva Imago. Die praktische Philosophie des Nicolaus Cusanus, 
while reviewing secondary literature on the subject, Isabelle Mandrella refers 
to Schwaetzer's position with respect to this passage. In her words, Schwaetzer 
“shows that in this experiment a theory of sociality’ comes into play, but it is 
entirely in the service of the experience of a divine You” Quoting Schwaetzer, 
she adds, “Thus [...] the reference to transcendence is a criterion of successful 
sociality” While agreeing with this consideration, Mandrella points out that it 
does not exclude the fact that the interpersonal dimension of the Golden Rule 
is a requirement of reason. I take up these issues in the following subsection of 
this chapter, where I examine the De visione Dei experiment. 

For now, I want to direct attention to the previously mentioned fact that the 
Golden Rule, although it is not content-rich, directs individuals both inwards 
to their own will and outwards to the will of others. I find that the seeds of 
sociality reside in this double fact, which throws some light on the problem 
introduced at the beginning of the chapter, that of the role of the instinct of 
self-preservation in the constitution of societies. This problem was presented 


Zugleich kann Nikolaus auch keine platonischen Ideen annehmen, da durch diese Vorgabe 
die Kreativitát des Menschen eingeschránkt wáre. So kommt er auf seine Vorstellung aus 
De mente zuriick: der Mensch hat eine angeborene, besser: eingeborene Urteilsfáhigkeit. 
Sie ist die reine Denkfáhigkeit, Denktátigkeit. Aus dieser einen Denkfáhigkeit konkre- 
tisieren sich, je wie sie gebraucht werden und in Abhángigkeit von der Kreativitát des 
Menschen, inhaltliche Gebilde, die es erlauben, die Denkfáhigkeit in einem konkreten 
Fall als eine konkrete Idee umzusetzen.” 

35 Ibid, 172: “Allem Wissen liegt demnach ein nicht-wiffbarer Quell zugrunde, ohne den es 
kein Wissen gebe.” 

36 Ibid., 174-176. 
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as Francisco Bertelloni addressed it: how can one reconcile the two aspects of 
the structure of secular power that Cusanus describes in De concordantia cath- 
olica 111? The presence of the Golden Rule in the human mind and its inten- 
tionality toward others not only shows that there is a close link between the 
ascending and the descending movements Bertelloni describes in his article on 
De concordantia catholica, it also explains what this link consists of. The condi- 
tion of the movement that tends upward (that is, the consensus through which 
a multiplicity of subjects reconstruct the oneness of power that descends from 
God) is founded on the innate dimension of the human mind in which the 
Golden Rule manifests itself. Although it does not say what “good” is, the rule 
establishes the basic condition for a government to be good, i.e., equality. 

Unlike the divine intra-Trinitarian relation, equality among human beings 
does not imply identity. From a metaphysical perspective, divine equality 
unfolds in the contracted universe as gradual equality, where there is a cor- 
respondence or similarity between different groups of creatures in some 
respects while, individually, no creature shares exactly the same qualities as 
the others.37 The case of human beings is different because our minds are not 
the unfoldment but the image of divine equality. Although no human being 
is identical to another,?® there is no gradual equality between our intrinsic 
natures. We were created equal, as images. As was shown in Chapter 4 of this 
book, the essence of our being imago Dei is freedom. Freely, and with the aid 
of the mind’s innate principles, we must reconstruct in an ascending move- 
ment the aequalitas that descends from above. The relation between exemplar 
and image is the metaphysical basis of the connection between the descend- 
ing and ascending movements represented in De concordantia catholica. It also 
justifies the optimistic perspective that Bertelloni finds. 

This optimism, however, cannot be read out of context. As tempting as it 
might be to conclude that since we are created equal and free, we must strive 
toward integrating that equality in the otherness and multiplicity of human 
society, Cusanus’ view of human equality is not horizontal. All human beings 
might be intrinsically equal, but our “individuating principles” are not.3% In De 
docta ignorantia n. 189 he depicts the anthropological foundations of an ideal 
society. Given that individuating principles do not proportionally agree in 
each individual in such a way that would make him or her identical to others, 
in each species, including humans, some individuals are more complete than 


37 See De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 4). For a comprehensive analysis of the notion of aequalitas in De 
docta ignorantia, see Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, 33-42. 

38 = De coni 11 (nn. 150-154). 

39 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 189): “Principia enim individuantia in nullo individuo in tali possunt 
harmonica proportione concurrere sicut in alio, ut quodlibet per se sit unum et modo, 
quo potest, perfectum.” 
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others. Examples of this can be found throughout history. Cusanus mentions 
Solomon's wisdom and Samson's strength. Although each is more complete 
than the other regarding one specific characteristic, the diversity between 
them is hierarchical. Wisdom is superior to strength. Even if Solomon was 
physically weaker than Samson, “those who excelled others more with regard 
to the intellective part deserved to be honored above the others.”+0 

The conclusion follows easily from Cusanus’ assumptions about human 
nature. If the latter is intellectual and develops toward its goal via the search 
for truth, the activity of a wise man will be closer to fulfilling human nature's 
excellence than that of a warrior. However, as soon as he introduces this consid- 
eration, Cusanus qualifies it. Value judgments, which depend on comparisons, 
have their origin in the variety of religions, sects, and geographical regions, 
“so that what is praiseworthy according to one is reprehensible according 
to another.’4! Each one of us ignores who is more complete than others. As 
ontological diversity is founded on the creatural incapacity to be fully one, the 
limits of our practical capacity for judgment are founded on our incapacity, 
as creatures, to fully know anything. “We do not know who is more excellent 
than the others in the world; for of all [individuals] we cannot know even one 
perfectly”*2 Cusanus has an optimistic interpretation of these apparent limita- 
tions. On the one hand, the inability of the universe to be absolutely one results 
in the richness of difference. On the other, the inability of the mind to achieve 
the absolute truth results in satisfaction with oneself and tolerance towards 
others. God wanted it that way, so that there is unity and peace without envy. 


God produced this state of affairs in order that each individual, although 
admiring the others, would be content with himself, with his native land 
(so that his birthplace alone would seem most pleasant to him), with the 
customs of his domain, with his language, and so on, so that to the extent 
possible there would be unity and peace, without envy. For there can be 
[peace] in every respect only for those who reign with God, who is our 
peace which surpasses all understanding.* 


40  Tbid.: “[...] qui magis in parte intellectiva ceteros vicerunt, meruerint prae ceteris hon- 
orari.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 115. 

41  Ibid.:“[...] tamen, quia diversitas opinionum secundum diversitatem religionum et secta- 
rum ac regionum diversa facit iudicia comparationum, ut laudabile secundum unam sit 
vituperabile secundum aliam sintque nobis per orbem dispersi incogniti, ignoramus, quis 
ceteris mundi excellentior, quando nec unum ex omnibus perfecte cognoscere valemus.” 
Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 115. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid.: “Et hoc quidem a Deo factum est, ut quisque in seipso contentetur — licet alios 
admiretur — et in propria patria, ut sibi videatur natale solum dulcius et in moribus regni 
et lingua ac ceteris; ut sit unitas et pax absque invidia, quanto hoc possibilius esse potest, 
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In relation to this point, Isabelle Mandrella observes that the whole order 
of creation is based on justice and equality. But, as she rightly observes, this 
does not only concern the Creator. “Justice and equality guarantee the right 
balance between too much and too little, but not only with respect to the 
divine Creator, because, for Cusanus, measure and judgment always pertain to 
the mind, whose resemblance to the divine spirit resides in these activities 
Thus contextualized, the mind’s capacity to measure shows another dimen- 
sion. Measuring is no longer to be understood only as the unfolding, in order to 
know, of the proportional relationships enfolded in the mind’s oneness. From 
the ethical point of view, measuring means that human beings are 


able to lead a life in equality, and be guided in this respect by the Golden 
Rule; [...] this conception corresponds to a description of the living vir- 
tue. It refers to the human capacity, which is based on intellect and free- 
dom, to resemble more and more the absolute exemplar through the 
realization of precisely these capabilities.*° 


In spite of the auspicious portrayal of contentment and justice depicted in De 
docta ignorantia n. 189, Cusanus was not naive, as other quoted passages, such 
as De visione Dei n. 9, show. On the basis of these other pronouncements, De 
docta ignorantia n. 189 should not be read as a realistic account of the vari- 
ous human states of affairs but rather as a description of the metaphysico- 
ontological conditions of society. Its realization is not a necessary result of 
those conditions because human beings, who are the ones that build society, 
are free. Put to good use, this freedom is rational and leads citizens to choose 
the best among them to govern them. It is not a more optimistic anthropo- 
logical assumption than the one that sustains our contemporary conception 
of democracy. 


cum omnimoda esse nequeat nisi cum ipso regnantibus, qui est pax nostra omnem sen- 
sum exsuperans.” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned Ignorance, 115. 

44 Mandrella, Viva imago, 141: “Gerechtigkeit und Gleichheit gewährleisten das rechte Maß 
zwischen dem Zuviel und Zuwenig, doch nicht nur in Bezug auf den göttlichen Schöpfer, 
denn ein solches Messen und Urteilen ist für Cusanus immer Sache des Geistes, der genau 
in dieser Tätigkeit dem göttlichen Geist so ähnlich ist.” (My translation.) 

45 Mandrella, Viva imago, 142: “Ubertrágt man diese Voraussetzungen auf die Beschreibung 
des Menschen, der als, Abglanz der Gleichheit in der Lage ist, auch in ethischer Hinsicht 
ein Leben in Gleichheit zu führen und sich dabei an der Goldenen Regel zu orientieren, so 
wird deutlich, wie stark diese Konzeption der Beschreibung lebendiger Tugendhaftigkeit 
entspricht. Gemeint ist jene auf Intellektualität und Freiheit beruhende Fähigkeit des 
Menschen, sich dem absoluten Urbild durch die Verwirklichung eben dieser Fähigkeiten 
mehr und mehr gleichzugestalten.” (My translation.) 
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2.5 Dialogue and Truth 

The foundation of Cusanus' faith in human nature lies in its being in the 
image of God. Even so, the question about the implementation of this natural 
goodness remains open. Self-love is strong, and yet we must put it into effect 
as love for our neighbors, following the inner rule of equality. Cusanus does 
not say much on this subject, and most literature on the matter unavoidably 
leads to De visione Dei n. 3. The paragraph describes the monk's experience 
of being constantly followed by the icon’s gaze, and how it is impossible for 
him to imagine that the gaze also accompanies his fellow monk, who is walk- 
ing in the opposite direction. Cusanus uses the word “imagination” twice in 
the paragraph: “The imagination of the brother who is standing in the east 
does not at all apprehend the icon’s gaze that is being directed toward a dif 
ferent region” and “his imagination will be unable to apprehend that the gaze 
is also moved in accompaniment with someone else who is coming toward 
him from the opposite direction.”*6 He thus indicates that the monk’s experi- 
ence of the icon’s gaze as directed uniquely toward him depends on a sensory- 
related power of knowledge, that is, an experience that superior animals could 
also have. This experience must develop into a specifically human one, which 
means it must develop into a rational and intellectual experience. 

The step that will make this transition possible is having faith in another 
man's word. The monk must ask his brother what he experiences, and he must 
believe what the other answers. Only then will he realize that his brother is 
fundamentally equal to himself. 


Now, [suppose that] wanting to experience this [phenomenon], he has 
a fellow-monk, while beholding the icon, cross from east to west at the 
same time that he himself proceeds from west to east. And [suppose] 
he asks the approaching brother whether the icor's gaze moves continu- 
ally with him. Thereupon he will be told that the gaze is also moved in 
this opposite manner; and he will believe his fellow-monk. And unless 
he believed, he would not apprehend that this [simultaneous opposition 


46 Devis. Dei (h vii, n.3): “Nam imaginatio stantis in oriente nequaquam capit visum eiconae 
ad aliam plagam versum, scilicet occasum vel meridiem. Deinde frater, qui fuit in oriente, 
se locet in occasum, et experietur visum in eo figi in occasu quemadmodum prius in ori- 
ente. Et quoniam scit eiconam fixam et immutatam, admirabitur mutationem immutabi- 
lis visus. Et si figendo obtutum in eiconam ambulabit de occasu ad orientem, comperiet 
continue visum eiconae secum pergere; et si de oriente revertetur ad occasum, similiter 
eum non deseret. Admirabitur, quo modo immobiliter moveatur. Neque poterit imagina- 
tio capere, quod cum aliquo alio sibi contrario motu obviante similiter moveatur.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 681. 
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of motion] was possible. And so, through the disclosure of the respon- 
dent he will come to know that that face does not desert anyone who is 
moving — not even those who are moving in opposite directions.*” 


The passage shows the relation between external experience and the inner 
source of truth. The monk of the experiment can recognize that what his 
brother answers is true because the reflection of divine equality shines in his 
mind, but he would not have noticed this presence if he had not spoken to 
his brother, and if the latter had not answered him. It is through dialogue with 
our fellow humans that the primordial self-love transforms into love for our 
neighbors. Dialogue with others is thus what makes possible our transition 
from pursuing a primordial impulse to developing our human nature. 

In 1984, Michel de Certeau wrote an article on De visione Dei titled “The 
Gaze of Nicholas of Cusa.” There, he contextualized the treatise in the stormy 
historical times in which it and De pace fidei had been written. The Hundred 
Years War between France and England had just ended, and Constantinople 
had been taken by the Turks, signaling the end of the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Certeau related these dramatic events to what he understood was De visione 
Dei’s central question: “What does it mean to see? How can a vision bring a 
new world into being?”*8 At the center of Certeau’s analysis is the issue of 
dialogue. He notices that De visione Dei has a dialogic structure. The exercise 
that it proposes requires the icon and “the text demands the painting. The 
one cannot be without the other”** While at the beginning of the experiment 
the painting opens a dialogic space, at the end of it, says Certeau “it is an oral 
testimony (the revelatio relatoris) that alone makes it possible to believe what 
escapes sight, so that the ears allow to be heard what the eyes cannot see; the 
image henceforth requires the discourse.”>° Thus, by the turning of one man 


47 Ibid.: “Et dum hoc experiri volens fecerit confratrem intuendo eiconam transire de ori- 
ente ad occasum, quando ipse de occasu pergit ad orientem, et interrogaverit obviantem, 
si continue secum visus eiconae volvatur, et audierit similiter opposito modo moveri, cre- 
det ei; et nisi crederet, non caperet hoc possibile. Et ita revelatione relatoris perveniet, 
ut sciat faciem illam omnes, etiam contrariis motibus incedentes non deserere.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 681. 

48 Michel de Certeau, “The Gaze. Nicholas of Cusa,” trans. Catherine Porter. Diacritics, vol. 17, 
n. 3 (Autumn 1987), 2-38. Certeau’s analysis of the historical circumstances surpasses the 
Hundred Years War and the Fall of Constantinople. He surveys Cusanus’ conflictive times 
in Brixen from the point of view of his links to both Germany and Italy at a time where a 
national consciousness was becoming strong in Germany. 

49 Certeau, “The Gaze,” 13. On the dialogical dimension of De visione Dei see also Bond, 
Selected Spiritual Writings, 50. 

so Ibid. 
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to another, “the threshold of the social order appears.”>! While acknowledg- 
ing that the foundation of this social order is “a “seed” of infinity in each and 


all92 Certeau finds that this model is “modern in its individualist postulate 


and in its productivist perspective.’>? That is, community is not based on a 


natural order but it “results from a contract of cooperation and from a division 
of labor.”54 


I agree with Certeau’s observation that the foundation of social order is a 


seed of infinity, understanding this to mean a reflection of the presence of 


God in the human mind. But I find it is a problem to conclude, as Certeau 


does, that the community is not based “on a situation ‘in nature”* because, 


within the frame of Cusanus' thought, the possibility of believing in our fel- 


low human beings' words is founded on our common participation in truth, 


a fact that reflects our essential nature, that is, to be imagines Dei. This is the 


reason why, in relation to the interpersonal dimension of the Golden Rule, 


Schwaetzer speaks of transcendence and Mandrella of the requirements of 


reason. While one refers to God as an exemplar and the other to the human 


mind as its image, they both express Cusanus'conviction that all human beings 


participate by nature in truth in itself. 


William Hoye has articulated the idea that the human mind participates 


by nature in the truth with the expression “primacy of truth” finding in it the 


basis for religious tolerance.*6 To elaborate the notion of the primacy of truth, 


Hoye resorts to Sermo CCIV, a short treatise on the glory of God written in 1455. 


Cusanus begins the sermon by stating that “among all nations it is most certain 
that God exists and that He is Eternal Truth,”®” and further on he reinforces this 
statement with a logical argument: 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


57 


Ibid. 19. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

William Hoye, “The Idea of Truth as the Basis for Religious Tolerance According to 
Nicholas of Cusa with Comparisons to Thomas of Aquinas” in Conflict and Reconciliation: 
Perspectives on Nicholas of Cusa, ed. Iñigo Bocken, Boston-Leiden: Brill, 1984, 161-176. 
Sermo CCIV (h x1x/0, nn. 1-11) “Dico itaque primo, quod apud omnes nationes est certis- 
simum Deum esse et ipsum esse veritatem aeternam; neque concipi potest ipsum non 
esse, nisi hoc dicatur per excellentiam. Nam si dicitur non esse, hoc verum modo, quo 
nos alias res esse concipimus, ipsum non esse, quia est super omne esse illud, quod cadit 
in nostris conceptibus. [...] Sed quod Deus est ipsa necessitas, quae non esse non possit, 
quisque videt. [...] Nam si verum est hoc, quod ipse est, habeo veritatem esse; si verum 
est ipsum non esse, habeo iterum veritatem esse. Sic si dixeris verum esse veritatem esse, 
et similiter dixeris verum esse veritatem non esse, semper, qualitercumque dixeris con- 
tradictorie, affirmas ipsam esse. Unde veritas est esse absolutam essendi necessitatem, 
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Now, each person sees that God is Necessity itself, which cannot not- 
exist. For if it is true that He exists, I know that there is truth. But if it is 
true that He does not exist, I once again know that there is truth. Thus, 
if you say it to be true that there is truth, and, likewise, if you say it to be 
true that there is no truth, then always — howsoever contradictorily you 
speak — you affirm that there is truth. Hence, the truth is that there is 
Absolute Necessity-of-being, which is Truth itself, through which exists 
all that which is.58 


The argument might be logical, but its meaning is metaphysico-ontological. 
Truth is the common ground from where everything comes into being and, as 
such, its existence imposes itself on our minds. Somebody might say that God 
does not exist but nobody can say the same about truth, because the denial 
implies that the sayer believes it to be true. Therefore, everything we say, 
even when spoken by individuals or groups that contradict each other, occurs 
within the infinite horizon of truth. Our nature is to be images in pursuit of our 
exemplar, truth such as it is in itself. 

Thus, the fact that we are open to dialogue implies a natural expansion 
of instinctive self-love. We love the presence of God, that is, of truth, in our- 
selves, and our search for it reveals truth to be infinite and our minds to be 
finite. In search of broadening our limits, we share and compare our perspec- 
tive with that of those who, like us, look to fulfill their innate desire. Dialogue 
is possible because all human beings participate in truth, and this means 
that the foundation of all interpersonal relations is God. We can now take up 
Schwaetzer's words apropos of De visione Dei n. 3: “For Cusanus, the found- 
ing event of sociality is the divine power which institutes both the I, the You 
and the encounter between them.” As mentioned in the previous section, 
Isabelle Mandrella quotes this. While reviewing it, she reinforces it with a 
quote from Wilhelm Dupré: 


quae est ipsa veritas, per quam est omne id quod est.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s 
Didactic Sermons: A Case Study of Sermon CCIV, last accessed on September 1st, 2019 at 
http://jasper-hopkins.info/CusaSermonCCIVfinal.pdf. 

58 See supra. 

59 Harald Schwaetzer, Aequalitas, Ziirich-New York: Georg Olms Verlag Hildesheim, 2004, 
179: “Das Griindphanomen von Sozialitat ist für Nikolaus von Kues also die in der einander 
sich durchdringenden Begegnung von Ich und Du erfahrene góttliche Konstitutionskraft 
beider Individuen und die ihrer Begegnung. Damit ist auch — wie in den anderen beiden 
Bereichen — der Transzendenzbezug Kriterium gegliickter Sozialitat.” (My translation.) 
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As neither I nor my neighbor have nothing that we have not both received 
from God, I can only truly love both myself and my neighbor when I love 
God. What binds self-love together and love of others together is, there- 
fore, the human condition, inasmuch as we have a common origin in God 
and we are a living image of God.®° 


When discussing this passage, Mandrella observes that these considerations 
restrict the importance of the interpersonal dimension in Cusanus’ thought, 
since he “never considers love for our neighbors in itself, but always as an 
image of true divine love”! Although the last statement is indisputable, it 
should be understood within the frame of Cusanus’ metaphysical concep- 
tion. He does not consider any creature, phenomenon or relation “in itself?” 
if this means “outside of God.” In Cusanus’ worldview there is nothing out- 
side of God. Each creature and the universe as a whole are always considered 
either as images or as the unfoldment of the infinite first principle. This does 
not mean that their importance is restricted. On the contrary, it is thus lifted, 
acquiring more dignity. However, Mandrella’s remark rightly applies to the 
overall picture of Cusanus’ philosophical anthropology, according to which 
the personal relationship between the human mind and God takes prece- 
dence over any consideration on the social order. The shortest way to God 
is through love of our neighbors, as Cusanus says in a letter to the Tegernsee 
monks,*? and therefore the interaction with others tends to appear as a con- 
dition for each of us to exercise the freedom that makes us images of God. 
Being, as we are, finite creatures, we need to relate to the external word. For 
this, we depend on the body. 


60 Wilhelm Dupré, Liebe als Grundbestandteil allen Seins und “Form oder Leben aller 
Tugenden,” 79. Quoted in Mandrella, Viva imago, 145. See the full quote below. 

61  Mandrella, Viva imago, 145: “Zu einem ähnlichen, die Bedeutung der interpersonalen 
Dimension im cusanischen Denken einschránkenden Ergebnis kommt Wilhelm Dupré, 
der die Goldene Regel als Zusammenfassung des Liebesgebotes interpretiert, bei naherer 
Betrachtung der Nachstenliebe. Cusanus betrachte die Nachstenliebe nie um ihrer selbst 
willen, sondern immer als Abbild der wahren góttlichen Liebe: « Da ich selbst nichts 
habe, und da auch der Náchste nichts besitzt, das beide nicht von Gott hátten, kann 
ich mich selbst ebenso wie den Náchsten nur wahrhaft lieben, wenn ich Gott liebe. Was 
Selbstliebe und Náchstenliebe miteinander verkniipft, ist demnach das gemeinsame 
Menschsein, sofern dieses seinem Ursprung entsprechend Sein von Gott und Gottes leb- 
endiges Bildsein ist.” 

62 See Chapter 6, where I introduce and analyze this letter. 
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In spite of the necessary role that the body plays in Cusanus’ anthropology, 
both the vocabulary and the pathos with which he evaluates the bond between 
mind and body strongly echoes Platonic dualism. On the other side, this dual- 
ism seems to be compensated by dogmatic statements on the unity between 
mind and body. In De ludo globi, Cusanus defines the soul as a perpetual intel- 
lectual movement and the body as inert matter. In De mente, the soul is charac- 
terized as a job or occupation that the mind fulfills while it is united with the 
body. Simultaneously, he postulates the substantial unity of body and soul and 
affirms that they were created together. This theoretical contradiction between 
Platonic dualism and Aristotelian scholastic hylomorphism is apparent, and is 
resolved when the problem is analyzed in the framework of Cusanus’ own cat- 
egories of thought, namely, the coupling complicatio-explicatio. 


3.1 Perpetual Intellectual Movement and Inert Matter 
The dialogue De ludo globi takes its title from an aenigma that has already been 
described in Chapters 2 and 4: a bowling game. The symbols involved in the 
dialogue — the game, the balls, the movement — can have various interpreta- 
tions, the relation between body and soul being one of these. In paragraph 22, 
the Cardinal and John begin a discussion on the immortality of the soul, using 
the wooden ball as a symbol of the body and its movement as a symbol of the 
mind's movement while it acts as the soul. Recalling previous passages of the 
dialogue, Cusanus refers to the two types of movement that are characteristic 
of the ball. One, of rectilinear intention, has been described as violent.83 The 
nature of the ball, which consists of its sphericity, is violated when it is thrown 
in a straight line. Proof of this is that the duration of rectilinear motion does 
not depend on the sphericity of the ball. The sphericity makes it fit to roll, but 
the duration of the movement depends on the external impulse that caused it. 
The natural movement of the ball is by definition one whose duration depends 
on the nature of the ball. Since this is spherical, its natural movement is circu- 
lar, which rotates on itself.9* Given the hypothesis of a perfectly spherical ball, 
detached from any external factor, once its movement is turned on, the sphere 
would move perpetually. 

As pointed out in Chapter 4 of this book, this hypothetical perfect figure is 
the metaphor with which Cusanus illustrates how the mind, despite having 
been created by God, has in itself the principle of its movement. The perfect 


63 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 5). 
64 Ibid. (h1x,n. 21). 
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sphere needs an impulse to start moving but, once it has started, its circular 
motion does not stop. In the same way, the human mind must be created by 
God to start moving but, once created, it is not continually moved by God. The 
Cardinal's explanation of this symbolism introduces the problem of dualism. 


There is, perhaps, no better example for understanding the creation of 
the soul. (From the soul there results movement in a man.) For it is not 
the case that God is the soul or that the Spirit of God moves a man. Rather, 
according to the Platonists, there is created in you a self-moving motion: 
viz., the rational soul, which moves itself and all that constitutes you. 


The passage makes a distinction between two types of movement, one by 
which it moves itself, the other by which it moves “all that constitutes” a man. 
The distinction seems to suggest that on one side there is the soul, such as it 
is in itself, and on the other the soul as it animates a body. The bond between 
body and soul seems to be forced and alien to the soul’s nature. The passage is 
remindful of De mente, n. 57, where there is a similar treatment of this issue. 


Philosopher: Do you think that mind is something different from soul? 
Layman: Yes, I do. For mind as it exists in and of itself is different from 
mind as it exists in a body. As it exists in and of itself it is either infinite or 
an image of what is infinite. However, of those minds that are an image of 
what is infinite: because they are not maximal and absolute —i.e., are not 
infinite and do not exist in and of themselves — I admit that some of them 
can enliven a human body. And, accordingly, I concede that with respect 
to their function they are souls.*6 


This passage draws a distinction between the infinite mind and the mind that 
is an image of the infinite. The first type of mind is the divine one, and its status 
does not present difficulties: it is absolute and self-subsistent. The other type, 


65 Ibid. (h rx, n. 22): “Non est propinquius fortasse exemplum intelligendi creationem 
animae, quam sequitur motus in homine. Non enim deus est anima aut spiritus dei 
movet hominem. Sed creatus est in te motus seipsum movens secundum Platoni- 
cos; qui est anima rationalis movens se et cuncta tua.’ Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical 
Speculations II, 192. 

66 Demente (hv, n. 57). “PHILOSOPHUS: Putasne aliud mentem, aliud animam? IDIOTA: 
Puto certe. Nam alia est mens in se subsistens, alia in corpore. Mens in se subsistens aut 
infinita est aut infiniti imago. Harum autem, quae sunt infiniti imago, cum non sint maxi- 
mae et absolutae seu infinitae in se subsistentes, posse aliquas animare humanum corpus 
admitto, atque tunc ex officio easdem animas esse concedo.” Trans. Hopkins, On Wisdom 
and Knowledge, 536. 
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the one that is an image, is also self-subsistent. As De ludo globi shows, Cusanus 
does not intend to say that “minds that are an image” give being to themselves 
but rather that, once created, they move by themselves (that is, they are free). 
Created minds can be angelic or human, the latter being the ones that, accord- 
ing to the Layman, “can animate a human body.’®7 It is in this limited sense, 
inasmuch as it fulfills its function or duty (officious), that the created mind can 
be called “soul.” Therefore, concludes the Philosopher in De mente, “Do you 
grant, then, that a man’s mind and soul are one and the same thing — being in 
and of itself mind but being with respect to its function soul?” The Layman’s 
answer is yes. Does this mean that by exercising its function in the body the 
mind loses its self-subsisting nature? 

The same problem is posed by the simile of the balls. If the ball is the body 
and its movement is the soul, does the soul cease to exist when the body 
stops, just like the ball’s movement ceases when the impetus it received runs 
out? To answer the question posed by John, the Cardinal resorts to the dif- 
ference between both movements. The one that intends to be rectilinear but 
in practice results as helicoidal is accidental. That is, it is something that is 
added (accidere) to something else, which does not possess movement but can 
receive it from another. If one transfers this symbol to the relation between 
mind and body, the body is that which is by itself without movement, receiv- 
ing it from the mind. Unlike the body, movement does not happen to the mind. 
Rather, the mind is in itself movement, that is, it is a substantial movement 
and, consequently, immortal. 


And so, that motion-which-moves-itself intellectually exists in and of 
itself and is a substantial motion. For motion that does not move itself is 
an accident, whereas self-moving motion is a substance. For movement 
does not happen to that whose nature is movement — as is true of the 
nature of the intellect, which cannot be intellect apart from intellectual 
motion, through which the intellect is in act. And so, intellectual motion 
is substantial, self-moving motion. Therefore, it never fails.£8 


While the mind is by definition movement, the body, on the contrary, has no 
movement of its own. Considered in itself, it is nothing but matter; all of its 


67 See supra. 

68 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 24): “Ideo motus ille seipsum intellectualiter movens est in se sub- 
sistens et substantialis. Non enim illi accidit motus, cuius natura est motus, uti de natura 
intellectus, qui non potest esse intellectus sine motu intellectuali, per quem est actu. Ideo 
intellectualis motus est substantialis seipsum movens. Numquam igitur deficit” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 1192-1193. 
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movement — life — is given to it by another, the mind that animates or vivifies 
it. When the body decays and the mind withdraws, life, which belongs to the 
mind and not to the body, withdraws with it. The body’s life is, like the recti- 
linear movement of the example, an element alien to its nature. On the other 
side, the movement by which the mind moves is its own intellectual being. To 
move, to understand and to live are all the same activity, and activity that, not 
being accidental, subsists in and of itself even when separated from the body. 


3.2 “Mind Is a Substantial Form” 

In spite of all the indications that suggest dualism, Cusanus postulates the sub- 
stantial unity of body and soul. This unity is signified in De ludo globi n. 22 by 
the expression cuncta tua, which Hopkins rightly translates as “all that con- 
stitutes you” and, more simply, by the term homo in paragraph 29. On both 
occasions, the body-soul compound is differentiated from the self-subsistent 
mind. In the first case, the complete sentence says that in man is created a self- 
moving motion that moves itself and all that constitutes man. In the second, 
the distinction is further emphasized: 


However, we can say in two senses that the soul moves itself: (1) either 
when the soul makes itself to be the cause of the body’s movements 
(something which it does even during sleep) or (2) when it makes itself 
to be a likeness of things (something which it does even apart from the 
human body). Moreover, [the soul's] being alive is seen to be its moving 
itself. Hence, because the soul is moved of itself, it is more truly alive than 
is the human body (homo), which is moved by the soul.*? 


On the one hand, then, are statements that draw a distinction between the 
mind or the rational soul as it is in itself and man as a whole, which the mind 
moves. Other passages underline that this movement belongs essentially to 
the mind and to the body only by accident. On the other hand, Cusanus asserts 
that the soul was created by God together with the body. “The movement that 
is called soul is created together with the body and is not impressed on the 
body, as occurs in the case of the bowling-ball.””° 


69 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 29): “Potest autem dici animam se movere dupliciter. Aut cum se facit 
causam motuum corporis, quod etiam facit dormiendo. Aut cum se facit similitudinem 
rerum, quod etiam facit extra corpus humanum. Vivere etiam videtur esse se movere. 
Unde anima verius vivit, quia ex se movetur, quam homo, qui movetur ab anima.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 1196. 

70 Ibid. (h rx, n. 25): “Deus dator substantiae, homo accidentis seu similitudinis substantiae. 
Forma globi, data ligno per hominem, addita est substantiae ligni. Sic et motus additus 
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Therefore, based on the fact that the soul can subsist on its own while the 
body is essentially lifeless, it does not follow that the union between body and 
soul is not substantial. On the contrary, their substantial unity depends on 
the fact that the body is nothing but a possibility, which comes into existence 
together with the mind that informs it. Except for its materiality, created by 
God, everything that appears to pertain to the body is enfolded in the mind's 
power. The expression “substantial form,” which Cusanus uses in De mente, has 
thus to be understood in the context of a metaphysical conception according 
to which inferior layers of being are contained or implied in superior ones. 


Accordingly, mind is a substantial form, or substantial power, that 
(1) enfolds within itself all things in its own manner and (2) enfolds an 
enlivening power, through which it enlivens the body by vivifying it with 
a vegetative and a sensitive life, and (3) enfolds a rational, an intellectual, 
and an intellectible power. 


The idea that superior grades imply inferior ones is expressed in this passage in 
Cusanus' characteristic vocabulary. All bodily functions are said to be enfolded 
(complicare) in the soul. Inversely, it could be said — although Cusanus did 
not -, that the body is the unfoldment of the soul. This does not mean that 
the soul creates the body, but underlines the fact that without the soul the 
body is not a body. In fact, when the soul withdraws, the body disintegrates and 
becomes something else; in any case, it is no longer a human body. God creates 
both matter and the individual soul that informs it, making it this or that body 
and not something else. 

This is the meaning of the expression “substantial form.’ The mind, whose 
essential nature is intellect, the highest form of life, enfolds in itself all of its 
other manifestations, that is, the sensitive and vegetative ones, and it unfolds 
them while it is in the form of a body. While mind and body are together, that is, 
while we are alive, the mind unfolds the vegetative powers that organize physi- 
cal corporeality and its growth, the sensitive powers that propel local movement 
and feeling, and the rational forces that seek the truth. But, simultaneously, it 


est formae substantiali. Deus autem creator substantiae. [...] Motus igitur, qui anima dici- 
tur, est concreatus corpori et non impressus ei ut in globo, sed per se motus corpori adi- 
unctus et taliter quod separabilis ab ipso; ideo substantia.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical 
Speculations II, 1193. 

71 De mente (h v, n. 80): “Unde mens est forma substantialis sive vis in se omnia suo modo 
complicans, vim animativam, per quam corpus animat vivificando vita vegetativa et 
sensitiva, et vim ratiocinativam et intellectualem et intellectibilem complicans.” Trans. 
Hopkins, On Wisdom and Knowledge, 547. 
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never ceases to be intellect and the final goal of its own movement. The same 
conception reappears, a dozen years later, in De ludo globi: 


For you said that there is a single substance which we call soul and that 
it is the power of many powers. In particular, [it is the power] of (1) the 
vegetative power and of the things enfolded in the vegetative power and 
(2) of the perceptual power and of the things contained in the percep- 
tual power and also (3) of the intellective power and of the things which 
belong to it.” 


The substantial unity between body and soul is based on the substantial unity 
of the mind. Because this “single substance” (una substantia) is the “power of 
many powers,” enfolding the vegetative, sensitive and rational functions, its 
union with the body with which it was created is substantial. Unfolding its 
operation in the body, it informs and vivifies it, and, from the process set in 
motion by its vivification, it can return to itself. Once separated from the body, 
however, the mind keeps its vegetative and sensitive capacities, although it 
does not exercise them. These, therefore, are not alien to it but quite the oppo- 
site: they belong to the mind. With a twist that seems ironic to a contemporary 
reader but that for Cusanus implied a conciliation of opposites, he used an 
Aristotelian aenigma to show that the soul can be both the form of the body 
and immortal.” 


We must first of all, it seems to me, take account of the fact that those 
powers — viz., the vegetative, the perceptual, and the imaginative — are 
present in man’s intellective power in the way that a trigon is present in 
a tetragon, as Aristotle rightly stated. Now, in a tetragon a trigon does not 
have its own trigonal form but has the form of the tetragon. But in brute 
animals the trigon does have the form of a trigon. Therefore, the trigon is 
of one nature, whereas the tetragon is of another nature. Likewise, too, 
the vegetative, perceptual, and imaginative powers that constitute the 


72 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 37): “Unam enim dixisti esse substantiam, quam animam appella- 
mus, et ipsam esse virtutem multarum virtutum, scilicet vegetativae et quae in vegetativa 
complicantur, et sensitivae et quae in sensitiva continentur, atque etiam intellectivae et 
quae ipsius sunt.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 199. 

73 Aristotle, De Anima 11, 3 (414b28-32): “The types of soul resemble the series of figures. For, 
alike in figures and in things animate, the earlier form exists potentially in the later, as, 
for instance, the triangle potentially in the quadrilateral, and the nutritive faculty in that 
which has sensation.” In Aristotle. De anima. Bilingual (Greek-English). Trans., introduc- 
tion and notes by R. D. Hicks. M. A. Cambridge: 1907, The University Press, 61. 
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trigon that is called the brute animal’s soul are of a more imperfect nature 
than they are in man, where, together with the very noble and very per- 
fect intellectual power, they constitute the tetragon that is called man’s 
soul. For lower things are present in higher things in accordance with the 
nature of the higher.” 


The superior contains the inferior according to its own nature: in God, every- 
thing is God; in man, everything is human or intellectual, even the body. It is 
what it is as long as the mind informs it. When the mind withdraws, it keeps 
what belongs to itself, movement, that is immortality, while the body disinte- 
grates. Thus, although Cusanus’ view indisputably implies the primacy of the 
intellect or the mind over the body, it is not dualistic. 


4 Freedom 


Given that the essence of the human mind is movement, and that this move- 
ment is freedom, its two dimensions, such as they are described in De ludo globi, 
translate into two dimensions of freedom. While the mind is acting as the form 
of the body, freedom unfolds in the material and social world. Nevertheless, 
even in this life, within certain limits, the mind can exercise freedom as it is in 
itself, that is, with independence from the body. In Chapter 4 of this book, I dis- 
cussed these two aspects of freedom. In the section that follows, I will briefly 
review them again from the point of view of the limitations that our essential 
freedom finds. The first, fundamental challenge is posed by God's love. If God's 
love is infinite and complete, how can we not be irresistibly drawn toward it? 
Why is not our journey toward Him a necessary one? Are we even able to say 
“yes” or “no” to Him? Cusanus examines this problem in De visione Dei. 


74 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 38): “Et primum advertendum puto quod virtutes illae, scilicet 
vegetativa, sensitiva et imaginativa, sunt in virtute intellectiva hominis sicut trigonus in 
tetragono, ut bene dicebat Aristoteles. Sed trigonus in tetragono non habet suam trigoni 
formam, sed tetragoni. In brutis vero habet trigonus trigoni formam. Alterius igitur natu- 
rae est trigonus, alterius tetragonus. Sic et virtutes vegetativae, sensitivae et imaginativae, 
quae trigonum illum, (qui) anima bruti dicitur, constituunt, sunt imperfectioris naturae 
quam in homine, ubi cum virtute intellectuali nobilissima et perfectissima tetragonum 
illum, qui anima hominis dicitur, constituunt. Inferiora enim in superioribus sunt secun- 
dum naturam superioris, ut vivere nobilius est in sensitiva quam vegetativa et adhuc 
nobilius in intellectiva, sed nobilissime in divina natura, quae est vita viventium.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 1200. 
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4.1 The Triunity of Love 
The treatise De visione Dei, which is presented by Cusanus as a meditative 
guide to direct the human mind toward God, proposes a way of ascent that 
starts in contracted being and from there leads the human mind toward the 
absolute. Although the text has a guiding thread, the gaze of a panoptic icon 
as an aenigma of the absolute, it does not present a linear path toward the 
goal but rather its organization is based on variations on the subject.” In this 
context, a meditation on the Trinity of God begins in chapter Xv11, under the 
title “God Can Be Seen Perfectly Only as Triune.”* In the same way that in De 
docta ignorantia it was argued that oneness is not complete if it is not triune, 
here it is shown that love cannot be complete if it is not triune. As a phenom- 
enon, love implies three relational facets: the one that loves, the one that is 
loved and the bond between them.” Since this relational triad is present in 
our world, the contracted world, and without its three elements love would 
not happen, it must belong to the essence of love. So it follows, argues Cusanus, 
that triunity cannot be absent from perfect love, from which contracted love 
exists. Given that perfection implies oneness, the three elements of love are, 
in God, one. The meditative movement of the text has thus led the monk from 
the contracted phenomenon of love to its absolute exemplar, divine love, but 
this is still an abstract thought and the pilgrim has to make the experience of 
himself in the image of God. “Teach me, Lord,” he pleads, “how I can conceive 
to be possible that which I see to be necessary.”?8 

He therefore is instructed to return to his inner self, where he can perceive 
the distinction between the lover, the loved one and the bond between them. 
When I examine the love I feel for myself, muses the pilgrim, I discover that 
I not only love myself but also consider myself to be lovable (in this case, by 
me). When loving myself, I am at the same time the lover, the lovable loved one 
and the bond that links these two aspects together. “I am one and not three.””9 
Once he has made this experience of self-love, the pilgrim can now transcend 
interiority, extending his mind toward the absolute. He, who is incomplete, is 


75 For an analysis of De visione Dei’s structure, see McGinn, The Harvest of Mysticism in 
Medieval Germany, 461-469. 

76  Devisione Dei (h vi, n. 71): “Capitulum xvii: Quod Deus non nisi unitrinus videri perfecte 
potest.’ Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 713. 

77 Cusanus' source, of course, is St. Augustine's De trinitate, IX. 

78  Devisione Dei (h vı, n. 74): “Doce me, Domine, quo modo possim concipere id possibile, 
quod video necessarium!” 

79 Ibid. (hvı, n. 76): “Ego sum amans, ego sum amabilis, ego sum nexus. Unus est igitur amor, 
sine quo non posset aliquod trium esse. Ego unus sum, qui sum amans, et ille idem, qui 
sum amabilis, et ille idem, qui sum nexus exurgens ex amore, quo me amo. Ego sum unus 
et non sum tria.” Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 716. 
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one and not three. Suppose his love was his essence, as is the case with God; 
there would be no imbalance between these three facets, as in the case of con- 
tracted love. If such were the case, then “in the oneness of my essence there 
would be the plurality of the aforementioned three; and in the trinity of the 
aforementioned three, there would be the oneness of my essence.”®° If the 
oneness of the contracted mind were complete, there would be no difference 
between the image and its exemplar. 

In a rare illustration of the mind’s return to the world after having expe- 
rienced itself as the image of God, Cusanus' pilgrim gives the third step and 
compares divine love to contracted love between fellow human beings. When I 
extend my love toward a lovable person external to my essence, there occurs 
a union by which I am bound to the object of my love. However, if the other 
person does not love me, the bond is not reciprocal. Unlike self-love, I experi- 
ence not only the distinction but the otherness between the one who loves, the 
one who is found to be lovable, and the bond between them. The person I love 
is extrinsic to my essence. She or he cannot be forced to love me because I love 
them. This disproportion is characteristic of human love, which is contracted 
and, therefore, limited. It is also a sign of its essential freedom. 


4.2 Freedom and Freedom of Choice 

While contracted experience shows us that, in this world, love does not nec- 
essarily unite one person with the other as if it were an obligatory bond, the 
question of human freedom remains open in connection with divine love. As 
images, all of our being proceeds from the exemplar toward which we tend in 
search of our perfection. If our exemplar is, as argued in De visione Dei, n. 71, 
“infinitely lovable,’®! how can we, who are naturally attracted toward Him, not 
necessarily love Him? The problem of human freedom contains an apparent 
paradox. Only if we escape our own nature can we choose to develop it, nurtur- 
ing what essentially pertains to us. Whether we choose one or the other, we do 
so by means of a power that Cusanus calls “free will” (libera voluntas),82 mak- 
ing a distinction between it and natural appetite: “For whether the will desires 


80 Ibid. (h vi, n. 76): “Esto igitur quod amor meus sit essentia mea, uti in te Deo meo, tunc 
in unitate essentiae meae esset trium praedictorum unitas et in trinitate trium praedicto- 
rum essentiae unitas, essentque cuncta in mea essentia contracte, modo quo in te video 
veraciter et absolute existere.” Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 716. 

81 Ibid. (hvı, n. 71): “Quod Deus non nisi unitrinus videri perfecte potest Ostendisti, Domine, 
te mihi adeo amabilem, quod magis amabilis esse nequis; es enim infinita amabilis, Deus 
meus.” Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 713. 

82 Ibid. (h vi, n. 11). 
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to exist or not to exist, the appetite cannot cease from desiring but is directed 
toward infinity.”83 

The same distinction can be found in De ludo globi. The Cardinal explains to 
John the difference between the things that, in human nature, are determined 
because they belong to our animal dimension (for instance breathing, sleep- 
ing, and eating) and those that pertain to the spirit. He adds: 


When you take note of this fact, you recognize by experience that in the 
case of the former we are moved not freely but out of the necessity of our 
perceptual and corporeal nature, whereas in the case of the latter we are 
moved freely, since our free spirit moves itself. But our nature can never 
impose on our spirit any necessity; but well [can] our spirit [impose 
necessity] on our nature, as is evident with respect to good ([e.g.,] in 
cases of abstinence and in chastity) and with respect to evil ([e.g.,] when 
we sin against our nature and when the despairing lay hands on them- 
selves and kill themselves).8* 


It is noteworthy that the capacity to commit suicide is used as an example 
of the power of choosing freely. The spirit — or mind — can impose itself on 
the most basic of natural appetites, the impulse toward self-preservation. The 
example can be amplified. In human beings, self-preservation encompasses 
more than the defense of biological life. Since our essential nature is intel- 
lectual, the choice of any type of life where the higher functions of the mind 
(understanding, justice, and love) are subjected to the lower ones (senses, 
imagination, and the rational operation linked to them) is a choice against 
what constitutes us. 

On the contrary, developing what we are implies cultivating similarity to 
God. If our true essence resides in being images of God, the more we nurture 
our similarity to Him the better images we will become. This is the plea of the 
pilgrim in the well-known paragraph u of De visione Dei, where the expression 
“free will” is used. The pilgrim asks God to sustain him in being and, in the 
course of the prayer, he realizes that God is always present. Therefore, his own 
participation in the divine being depends only on his capacity to receive it, 
which, given the dynamic unity of the human mind, is simultaneously capac- 
ity and power. In order to be capax Dei, the mind has to increase its similarity 


83 Ibid. (hv1, n. 68): “Quo modo appetitus posset appetere non esse ? Sive enim appetat esse 
sive appetat non esse voluntas, ipse appetitus quiescere nequit, sed fertur in infinitum.” 
Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 712. 

84 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 36). 
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to Him. Our capacity to receive Him, our potentiality to resemble Him, and the 
likeness in us that makes this resembling possible is one same power, i.e., free 
will, which is the image in the human mind of God’s omnipotence. While in 
Him it is fully actual, in us, it shows as a capacity that we can actualize freely. 


You can never forsake me, as long as I am capable of receiving You. Hence, 
I must see to it that, as best I can, I be made more and more capable of 
receiving You. But I know that the capability which conduces to union 
is only likeness; but incapability results from unlikeness. Therefore, if 
by every possible means I make myself like unto Your goodness, then 
according to my degree of likeness thereto I will be capable of receiving 
truth. O Lord, You have given me being; and my being is such that it can 
make itself more and more capable of receiving Your grace and goodness. 
And this power, which I have from You and by virtue of which I possess 
a living image of Your omnipotent power, is free will. Through free will I 
can either increase or decrease my capability for receiving Your grace.85 


God, who is absolute freedom, is always turned toward each and every human 
being; we, on the other hand, not being perfect, can turn either toward Him 
or away from Him. The same pattern occurs in relation to love between other 
human beings. We are not necessarily bound to each other, because human 
love is incomplete. These considerations give rise to the question of whether 
our freedom depends on a defect. Cusanus is not given to a scholastic examina- 
tion of the concepts, and he offers no further information. Even so, it is clear 
that, for him, that which is the image of God’s omnipotence in the human mind 
cannot proceed from a lack of perfection or completion. Therefore, the foun- 
dation of human freedom cannot be based on a deficiency that diverts human 
beings from their goal. The problem is solved by the Augustinian distinction 
between libertas (freedom) and liberum arbitrium (freedom of choice), which 


85  Devisione Dei (h vi, n. 11): “Dedisti mihi, Domine, esse et id ipsum tale, quod se potest 
gratiae et bonitatis tuae continue magis capax reddere. Et haec vis, quam a te habeo, in 
qua virtutis omnipotentiae tuae vivam imaginem teneo, est libera voluntas, per quam 
possum aut ampliare aut restringere capacitatem gratiae tuae. Ampliare quidem per con- 
formitatem: — quando nitor esse bonus, quia tu bonus, — quando nitor esse iustus, quia 
tu iustus, — quando nitor esse misericors, quia tu misericors, - quando non nisi omnis 
conatus meus est ad te conversus, quia omnis conatus tuus est ad me conversus, — quando 
solum ad te attentissime respicio et nunquam oculos mentis averto, quia tu me continua 
visione amplecteris, —- quando amorem meum ad te solum converto, qui tu, qui caritas 
es, ad me solum es conversus. Et quid est, Domine, vita mea nisi amplexus ille, quo tua 
dulcedo dilectionis me adeo amorose amplectitur? Diligo supreme vitam meam, quia tu 
es dulcedo vitae meae.” Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 685. 
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Alexia Schmitt introduces in her insightful monograph Interioridad y trascen- 
dencia to establish why the human mind is capax Dei.86 While liberum arbi- 
trium is for Augustine the capacity to choose between right and wrong, libertas 
implies being in possession of one's own will. This distinction is valid in the 
context of Cusanus' anthropology. Human beings are created free, in the sense 
of the word libertas. We own our will, or, at least, we were meant to ownit. The 
essence of that will is wanting to become more and more similar to God, thus 
nurturing and increasing its essential being. This freedom means, as Cusanus 
points out in De ludo globi, that we are not governed by an extrinsic rationality, 
as are, for instance, birds when they nest. Thus, this essential freedom entails 
freedom of choice. The fact that this capacity might turn away from what is 
good for it toward what Augustin would call a lesser good is accidental; how- 
ever, this does not mean that Cusanus underestimates the attraction that these 
lesser goods exert on the human capacity to choose. 


4.3 Original Sin and the Limits of Human Freedom 
In his Sermo VI, the one where he classifies virtues, Cusanus describes his posi- 
tion regarding original sin. God created man for Himself and, among other 
things, He gave him original justice, by which he was just. Original justice was 
a habitus that was freely given by God's grace, and it kept the sensitive appetite 
subjected to the intellectual power. Thus, the effects of original justice were 
primarily manifested in the will. So are the effects of original sin, by which we 
were deprived of original justice. Since then, we cannot fully rise again except 
through the intermediation of the Savior. Original sin is contracted by each of 
us from our parents and, although it is remitted through faith and baptism, 
grace does not extinguish the penalty of original sin, which is concupiscence, 
that is, an inclination of the will toward creatures, which implies turning away 
from God. This is so because neither the coming of the Savior nor our faith in 
Him restore original justice. In its place we have been given sanctifying grace 
(gratia gratum faciens). Thanks to this divine gift, no harm comes to those who 
are in Jesus Christ. But the consequences of original sin are many: the loss of 
our vision of God, the loss of glory, death, disease, ignorance, and the inclina- 
tion to sin.87 

Cusanus takes the Christian doctrine of original sin seriously. As Gianluca 
Cuozzo has shown, it affects his philosophical anthropology not only regarding 


86 Alexia Schmitt, Interioridad y trascendencia. Asimilación de la interioridad agustiniana 
en el pensamiento moderno: hacia la subjetividad moderna, Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2017. 
See 140-158. 

87 Sermo VI (h xv1/2, nn. 4-8). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Early Sermons, 108. 
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the volitive powers of the mind, but its cognitive ones as well. Cuozzo finds 
that some of the most significant pages that Cusanus dedicated to the problem 
are found in Cribratio Alkorani (1460-61), in which sin is defined as divisio, a 
separation of man from God. As he did in Sermo VI, Cusanus explains that 
Adams original sin was the cause of this separation. Cuozzo follows Cribatio, 
De possest and De dato patris luminum closely to reconstruct the aspect of 
Cusanus’ doctrine that emphasizes the noetic effects of the fall. The human 
intellect being potential (that is, capacity to know), it needs an act in order to 
realize its function. The full actualization of this human potency pertains only 
to God the Father, the giver of forms, who manifests Himself in the Son. The 
human intellect needs the gift of creating grace (donum gratiae creantis) to 
realize it nature in the act of understanding.®® 

The divine creating grace permeated the garden of Eden. Human beings 
were tempted to know good and evil with the naked power of their minds. 
Original sin is this act of pride and rebellion against the law of God, and there- 
fore it is directly related not only to the will but also to the intellect. Original 
sin, continues Cuozzo, is thus a separation from God in two ways: first, because 
it isolates man from his original bond with divine grace, which allowed the 
human mind to operate in union with God, and second, because it has weak- 
ened the human mind’s volitional and cognitive powers, submitting to the logi- 
cal principle of non-contradiction and making it difficult for it to transcend 
the rational onto the intellectual.$9 

Cusanus’ considerations on original sin show that the human search for 
truth is limited from two perspectives. One is the fallen condition of human 
beings. The other is the fact that we are creatures, and therefore finite. Even 
in Eden we could not fully actualize our intellect and achieve completion of 
our nature by our own power; it was done by the eternal and creating grace of 
God. The gift of original grace, which was also the gift of original justice, was 
lost because of the fall. In our present state, if we adhere through faith to the 
Word of the Savior that incarnated, died and resurrected for us, by His sanctify- 
ing grace we can strive toward fulfilling our goal and restoring the justice that 
was lost. 

Human freedom, the dynamic and intellectual power by which we are 
images of God, is therefore not absolute but conditioned. As discussed in 
Chapter 4, it unfolds at two levels, one linked to the body and represented in De 
ludo globi by helicoidal movement, and the other free from it and represented 


88 Gianluca Cuozzo, Mystice videre. Esperienza religiosa e pensiero speculativo in Cusano. 
Milan: Mimesi, 2012, 203-204. 
89 See, for instance, Cuozzo, Mystice videre, 69-70. 
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by circular movement. With regard to the freedom of the mind while it oper- 
ates in the body, its limits are easily seen. It suffers from corporeal affections, 
grows, decays, and dies. During its lifetime, it pulls the immortal soul towards 
sensuous desire. Even so, the mind can always impose its superiority over 
the body, to the point, as mentioned, of going against the principle of self- 
preservation. While the dark aspect of this autonomy is the possibility of com- 
mitting suicide, its properly human one is martyrdom.?0 

Cusanus insists that the difficult task of governing bodily tendencies 
requires faith in Jesus Christ: 


It is very easy for one who has true faith, as I just said. Therefore, if the 
“bowling-ball” of your person is impelled by the spirit of faith, then (1) it 
is guided by steadfast hope and (2) by love itis bound to Christ, who will 
lead you with Him unto Life. But such is impossible for an unbeliever.?! 


Although the Cardinal, addressing John, deems the task “very easy” for true 
believers, self-mastery is a continuous work and, although by the practice of 
virtue we can control “unstable deviations” that result from the influence of 
the body's passions over the mind, Sermo VI has already told us that one mor- 
tal sin, without destroying the hard-won moral virtues, deprives us of charity, 
that is, of divine grace. No matter how straight we might have managed to keep 
the ball’s movement, in a second we may be lost. 

This does not mean that the development of moral virtues is optional. If 
we have not started our journey on the right path and have not corrected our 
trajectory in time, we have no one to blame but ourselves. Cusanus compares 
our moral development to the track of a man who runs down a mountainside. 
If he starts at a fast speed and finds himself on the wrong path, he cannot eas- 
ily stop or change his way, even if he wants to. If he finishes his race poorly, the 
responsibility is all his, as with bad habits." 

Although limited by the consequences of the fall, our essential freedom 
shows itself in the material world as “free choice, i.e., the power to will and 
not to will.”93 We know the difference between virtue and vice, between what 


go De ludo globi (h 1x, nn. 36, 52). 

g1 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 53): “Facile valde est habenti veram fidem, ut praedixi. Igitur si globus 
personae tuae spiritu fidei impellitur, spe firma ducitur et caritate Christo astringitur, 
qui te ducet secum ad vitam; sed impossibile infideli” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical 
Speculations IT, 1208. 

92 Ibid. (h 1x, nn. 55-56). 

93 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 68), see infra. 
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is just and what is unjust; in short, between good and evil. This is so because 
every human being 


has within himself a king and a judge over those things which, since 
brute-animals are ignorant of them, belong to man qua man. [...] If if his 
immortal soul wills to, it finds and freely chooses the immortal virtues as 
immortal nourishment for the soul’s own life, even as the body’s vegeta- 
tive soul [seeks and finds] bodily food suitable for itself.94 


Even if the limitations due to the fall could be overcome by adhering to Christ, 
making the right choices and cultivating a stable will, the limitations inher- 
ent in the creatural condition remain. By the gift of sanctifying grace, we can 
strive to do what is right by following the reflection of equality that manifests 
in our iudicium connatum. “But it is not in our power that our will be perfectly 
accomplished.”* As it was in the garden of Eden, God is the only one who can 
lead human beings to perfection: “For God is the one who guides the believer 
and brings him to perfection and who by His omnipotent mercy repairs the 
weakened condition of the one who hopes in Him.” 


4.4 Creation of Values 

The limitations that belong to the mind’s creatural condition are also pres- 
ent when its freedom unfolds independent of the body. In Book 1 of De ludo 
globi, Cusanus shows that the essence of this free movement, by which the 
human mind is called the image of God, is creation. When creating, the mind 
operates in an intellectual world, which is free from the world of matter. The 


94 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 58). “Sed neque haec fortuna, quae anima mundi supra nominatur, in nostro 
regno disponit illa quae hominis sunt. Quisque enim homo liberum habet arbitrium velle 
scilicet et nolle, cognoscens virtutem et vitium, quid honestum, quid inhonestum, quid 
iustum et quid iniustum, quid laudabile, quid vituperabile, quid gloriosum, quid scan- 
dalosum et quod bonum elegi debeat et malum sperni, habens intra se regem et iudicem 
horum quae, cum haec bruta ignorent, ideo sunt hominis ut hominis. Ft in his est nobile 
regnum nequaquam universo aut alteri creaturae subiectum, non in his extrinsecis bonis 
quae fortuita dicuntur, de quibus non potest habere homo quantum vellet, quoniam lib- 
erae voluntati non subsunt sicut bona praefata immortalia, quae voluntati subiciuntur. 
Nam si vult, reperit et elegit libere virtutes immortales immortalis anima, propriae vitae 
suae cibum immortalem sicut vegetativa corporis pastum sibi aptum corporalem.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations IT, 1211. 

95 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 55): “Neque est in potestate nostra quod voluntas nostra perficiatur.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations IT, 1210. 

96 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 59): “Et bonam et perseverantem intentionem adiuvat deus, qui in motu 
quaeritur, et perficit bonam voluntatem. Ipse enim est, qui fidelem dirigit et ad perfectum 
producit et impotentiam in ipsum sperantis sua omnipotenti supplet clementia.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations IT, 1211. 
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epitome of this free movement is the creation of something new, where the 
mind moves by itself. “The soul,” writes Cusanus, “is a power that is inventive 
of new arts and sciences. In the case of that movement which is inventive of 
what is new, the soul can be moved only by itself”9? The free creative activity 
of the mind reveals not only that the mind participates in God’s creative power, 
but that, like Him, it is triune. Every act of creation requires that something 
has to be thought of, considered and determined. As argued in Chapter 4, 
the interrelation of this triad accounts for the fact that the mind is a free move- 
ment, a movement that begets itself, that is, a circular movement. At this level, 
the mind does not need to refer to the material world in order to create its 
products. Even so, its freedom is not unlimited. An example of this is found in 
Book 11 of De ludo globi, where Cusanus examines the creation of values. 

The discussion on values begins in paragraph 10. Cusanus establishes the 
ontological value of creation, stating that being is something precious, and 
that everything that exists is valuable insomuch as it exists.9° According to the 
doctrine of learned ignorance, no creature possesses the maximum or mini- 
mum value. Only the value of values, present in all valuable things, is absolute 
and enfolds within itself all values. Although value, which has been equated 
to being, has ontological status and depends on the absolute maximum, in 
paragraph 114 the Cardinal unexpectedly says to John: “Without the mind all 
created things would be devoid of value.”!°° The equivocal affirmation must be 
understood in the light of the preceding passages. The mind's power, said the 
Cardinal, perceives the value of all things. This capacity does not imply that 
it confers values on things as if it possessed them. Values are in the mind not 
as essences, as is the case of God's mind, but as notions. The mind, therefore, 
is not the cause of value (n. 112). Its role, however, is precious, says Cusanus, 
repeating the adjective he used to describe being. If God wanted his work to be 
deemed valuable, He had to create intellectual natures.101 


97 Ibid. (h rx, n. 28): “A se igitur rationalis anima ratiocinando movetur. Adhuc anima est 
vis inventiva artium et scientiarum novarum. In motu igitur illo inventivo novi non nisi a 
seipsa moveri potest.’ Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations IT, 1195. 

98 Ibid. (h 1x, n. 31.) See Chapter 4. 

99  InAequalitas 126-130, Harald Schwaetzer analyzes the ontological grounding of an ethics 
of values, basing his analysis on four statements held in De ludo globi 11: “All being has 
value” (n. 110), “All value is the being-of things” (n. 111), “value is independent of conscious- 
ness” (n. 112 ff.), and “value depends on consciousness.’ While my exposition addresses 
these issues, it is not concerned with the practical development of an ethics of values, but 
rather with the reach and the limits of the human capacity to create them. 

100 De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 114): “In hoc apparet pretiositas mentis, quoniam sine ipsa omnia 
creata valore caruissent”: Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 1244. 

101 Ibid. (h rx, n. 14). 
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Intellectual natures are the only creatures that can bring out the intelligibil- 
ity of things because its own nature is intellectual. When the mind, knowing 
a natural object, produces a concept, this concept or form, which only existed 
potentially in the mind, becomes actual. At the same time, the intellectual 
nature of the thing known, which was potentially intelligible, becomes actu- 
ally intelligible and acquires a new type of existence in the intellect or mind 
that is knowing it. This new existence or dimension of its existence is to be an 
entity of reason, as Cusanus calls it in De ludo globi, n. 80. This does not mean 
that if the mind did not exist the stone, as a real entity, would not exist either. 
It means that, by knowing or understanding, the human mind “makes things 
to exist in a conceptual way.”!©? Without the human mind, creation would not 
be known, that is, it would not fully actualize its intelligibility. 

Similarly, if the human mind did not exist, all that is valuable in the created 
world would not be valued. There would be a dimension of God’s creatures 
that would not come to the light. By valuing things, and by knowing them, 
human beings complete the divine creative activity. This is the reason why the 
mind’s role as the evaluator of creation is described by Cusanus as “precious.” 
In De beryllo, n. 4, he renders a similar interpretation of intellectual natures’ 
cognitive function: 


From Intellect all things come into existence in order for Intellect to man- 
ifest itself; for it delights in manifesting and communicating the light of 
its own intelligence. Accordingly, because the Creator-Intellect makes 
itself the goal of its own works in order for its glory to be manifested, 
it creates cognizing substances that are capable of beholding its reality 
[veritas ].103 


To say that the human mind makes things valuable is the same as saying that it 
makes them intelligible. It is the only type of creature that can apprehend the 
rationality and the value that belongs to the creature world. Man, says Cusanus, 
is not an omnipotent minter, who produces all the coins that he wants. He is 


102 Ibid. (h1x, n. 80). 

103 De beryllo (h x1/1, n. 4): “Oportet te primum attendere unum esse primum principium, 
et id nominatur secundum Anaxagoram intellectus, a quo omnia in esse prodeunt, ut 
se ipsum manifestet. Intellectus enim lucem suae intelligentiae delectatur ostendere et 
communicare. Conditor igitur intellectus, quia se finem facit suorum operum, ut scilicet 
gloria sua manifestetur, creat cognoscitivas substantias, quae veritatem ipsius videre pos- 
sint, et illis se praebet ipse conditor modo quo capere possunt visibilem. Hoc scire est 
primum, in quo complicite omnia dicenda continentur” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical 
Speculations, 793. 
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the banker, who works on given coins, counting, discerning and making the 
value of the coins known.!°4 The limits inherent in this role do not take away 
its dignity. 


If you consider [the matter] deeply, [you will see that] the value of the 
intellectual nature is the supreme value after the value of God. For the 
value of God and of all things is present conceptually and discernedly in 
the intellectual nature's power. And although the intellect does not give 
being to value, nevertheless without the intellect value cannot be dis- 
cerned — not even the fact that it exists. For if the intellect were removed, 
there could be no knowledge of whether there is value.!05 


4-5 Sis tu tuus et ego ero tuus 

The human mind, evaluator of creation, completes its movement when it 
turns inward and, apprehending itself, judges its own value, thus beginning 
the path of self-knowledge. Its goal is not to know itself simpliciter but as the 
image of God. The epitome of Cusanus’ stand on the subject is expressed in 
paragraph 25 of De visione Dei, in the answer that God gives to the questing 
pilgrim, who asks Him how he shall find Him, since He transcends all possible 
modes of apprehension: Sis tu tuus et ego ero tuus. 


No one can approach unto You, because You are unapproachable. 
Therefore, no one will apprehend You unless You give Yourself to him. 
How will I have You, O Lord? — I who am not worthy to appear in Your 
presence. How will my prayer reach You who are altogether unapproach- 
able? How will I entreat You? For what is more absurd than to ask that 
You, who are all in all, give Yourself to me? How will You give Yourself 
to me unless You likewise give to me the sky and the earth and every- 
thing in them? Indeed, how will You give Yourself to me unless You also 
give me to myself? And while I am quietly reflecting in this manner, You, 


104 De ludo globi (h 1x, n.80): “Mens nostra vis est notionalis, secundum quam virtutem facit 
omnia notionaliter esse” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations I, 1224. 

105 Ibid. (h rx, 114): “Dum profunde consideras, intellectualis naturae valor post valorem dei 
supremus est. Nam in eius virtute est dei et omnium valor notionaliter et discretive. Et 
quamvis intellectus non det esse valori, tamen sine intellectu valor discerni, etiam ni quia 
est, non potest. Semoto enim intellectu non potest sciri an sit valor; non exsistente virtute 
rationali et proportionativa cessat aestimatio, qua non exsistente utique valor cessaret. 
In hoc apparet pretiositas mentis, quoniam sine ipsa omnia creata valore caruissent. Si 
igitur deus voluit opus suum debere aestimari aliquid valere, oportebat inter illa intellec- 
tualem creare naturam.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations II, 1243-1244. 
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O Lord, answer me in my heart with the words: “Be your own and I will 
be yours.”106 


The passage unveils the intimate relationship between human interiority and 
divine presence. The connection is so close that although the two terms are 
distinct they cannot be differentiated. The image is not the exemplar, but it 
cannot be considered as something other than the exemplar, since it is noth- 
ing but its reflection and, as such, it does not have an existence independent of 
what it reflects. This radical ontological dependence does not, however, entail 
a moral dependence. The exemplar is freedom and its image is free to choose. 
The expression Sis tu tuus intensifies the role of human freedom to answer 
God's call or not. Rightly translated by Hopkins as “be your own,” it admits 
other versions. English has almost lost the use of the subjunctive mood, which 
expresses, as it does in Latin, a wish. God does not give orders or instructions. 
The present subjunctive of the verb sum indicates a divine desire: that you 
become yourself. 

Cusanus states very clearly how each of us can become our own true self. He 
describes it in the following paragraph, which adds nothing new to what had 
been said in his first philosophico-theological treatise, De docta ignorantia°’ 
The senses must obey reason, and reason must obey the Word of God, which 
speaks within us. To be or become our own self means to be “free and not a 
servant of sin.” Becoming ourselves, taking possession of our own true being, 
means mastering sensory tendencies and identifying ourselves with what 
we essentially are, that is, intellectual natures. The considerations on the 
Trinitarian structure of the human mind that were developed in the present 
chapter show that the word “intellectual” does not describe just a rational 


106 De vis. Dei (h vi, n. 25): “Qui igitur faciem tuam videre meretur, omnia aperte videt et nihil 
sibi manet occultum, omnia hic scit. Omnia habet, Domine, qui te habet. Omnia habet, 
qui te videt; nemo enim te videt nisi, qui te habet. Nemo potest te accedere, quia inac- 
cessibilis. Nemo igitur te capiet nisi tu te dones ei. Quo modo habeo te, Domine, qui non 
sum dignus, ut compaream in conspectu tuo? Quo modo ad te perveniet oratio mea, qui 
es omni modo inaccessibilis? Quo modo petam te? Nam quid absurdius quam petere, ut 
tu te dones mihi, qui es omnia in omnibus! Et quo modo dabis tu te mihi, si non pariter 
dederis mihi caelum et terram et omnia, quae in eis sunt? Immo, quo modo dabis tu te 
mihi, si etiam me ipsum non dederis mihi? Et cum sic in silentio contemplationis quiesco, 
tu Domine, intra praecordia mea respondes dicens: Sis tu tuus et ego ero tuus. O Domine, 
suavitas omnis dulcedinis, posuisti in libertate mea, ut sim, si voluero, mei ipsius. Hinc 
nisi sim mei ipsius, tu non es meus; necessitares enim libertatem, cum tu non possis esse 
meus nisi et ego sim mei ipsius. Et quia hoc posuisti in libertate mea, non me necessitas, 
sed exspectas, ut ego eligam mei ipsius esse.” Trans. Hopkins, Dialectical Mysticism, 692. 

107 De doc. ig. (h 1, nn. 216-217). 
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nature in search of knowledge and striving for justice; in order for these two 
aspects of the human journey to become realized, a third element must be 
present, fulfilling them. This element is love, and its role in Cusanus’ anthro- 
pology is analyzed in the following chapter. 


5 Summary 


(a) The natural instinct for self-preservation is the result of the perception 
that each creature has that its own being, that, inasmuch as it is willed 
and loved by God, is perfect. The human self, however, is not reduced 
to the primary instinct of self-love but reflects the unitrinity of the first 
principle. Within ourselves, we find the reflection of divine equality, that 
is, the reflection of the divine Logos. 

(b) With respect to our relation to other human beings, divine equality 
expresses itself in the human mind as the Golden Rule, a criterion that 
directs individuals toward both our own will and the will of others, thus 
establishing a relation of equality between us. Therefore, the criterion 
of equality or justice inherent in every human mind is the anthropologi- 
cal condition for the organization of social life. Its ultimate foundation is 
equality itself, which is the Logos or truth. 

(c) There is no social life — no dialogue or interpersonal relationships — 
without the intermediation of the physical body. Despite his Platonic 
theoretical frame and the dualistic vocabulary that he tended to use, 
Cusanus maintained that the body is created with the soul, and that their 
union is substantial. In addition to its rational and intellectual functions, 
the human mind enfolds the vegetative and sensitive functions, which 
when unfolded vivify and form the body. 

(d) Given that the human mind’s journey toward its goal is embodied, its 
movement, which De ludo globi identifies with freedom, is twofold. When 
freedom moves in the body, its activity governs the passions and the 
senses; when it moves independently from the body, it strives to assimi- 
late itself to the divine Logos’ intellectual activity. 

As will be shown in Chapter 6, the path to intellectual fulfillment, which 

implies that we try to restore in this world, however imperfectly, the justice 

that was lost by the fall of Adam, has a third dimension, love. 
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Love: The Affective Dimension of the Innate Power 
of Judgment 


In De docta ignorantia n. 2, Cusanus describes the iudicium connatum as a 
natural inclination that drives the mind towards its beloved end. He men- 
tions this loving dimension of the iudicium connatum again in Book 111. It also 
appears in De coniecturis (1442-1445) and especially in De sapientia (1450). 
However, Cusanus did not explicitly address the philosophical problem of the 
relationship between affectus and intellectus until 1452, when the monks of 
the abbey at Tegernsee, in the valley of the Danube, asked him for his opin- 
ion on a question of vital importance for them: Is there or is there not a cer- 
tain degree of knowledge in the soul’s mystical union with God? In Autour de 
la Docte Ignorance. Une Controverse sur la Theologie Mystique au XV° Siècle, 
Edmond Vansteenberghe collected letters between Cusanus and the monks 
and reconstructed the history behind this correspondence, which was incited 
by disputes with other monasteries.! In addition to the question on the relation 
between affectus and intellectus, the letters between Cusanus and the monks at 
Tegernsee draw attention to another concept linked with them, namely, faith.? 

In order to show that the affective dimension is the third aspect of the 
threefold capacity of the human mind, the first section of the chapter intro- 
duces Cusanus’ references to affectus in its relation with intellectus in De docta 
ignorantia, De coniecturis, and De sapientia. The second section focuses on the 
analysis of these two notions, as Cusanus elaborated on them in the course 
of his exchange with the monks at Tegernsee. The third section examines the 
concept of faith and its relation to the notion of love, using as sources not only 
the letters but some of Cusanus’ treatises and sermons as well.3 The writings 


1 Edmond Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance - une controverse sur la théologie 
mystique au XV? siècle, Münster: 1915. Apart from the letters collected by Vansteenberghe, 
the exchange between Cusanus and the monks at Tegernsee gave place to four new works 
by Cusanus: De Theologicis Complementis (1453), De Visione Dei (1453), De Mathematicis 
Complementis (1453-1454) and De Beryllo (1457). 

2 A contemporary analysis of this controversy, focusing on faith and including the edition and 
translation into English of several documents related to it, can be found in the excellent 
Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and Intellect: A Case Study in 15th Century Fides-Ratio Controversy 
by K. M. Ziebart (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2014). 

3 The sermons used as sources are the ones provided by Klaus Kremer’s article, “Das cognitive 
und affektive apriori bei der Erfassung des Sittlichen,” which I review in the Introduction. 
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are presented in chronological order. As will be shown, Cusanus did not change 
his main position, although the amount of attention he paid to the problem 
increased with time. 


1 Affectus in Cusanus’ Writings Previous to 1452 


1.1 De docta ignorantia (1440) 

We came across De docta ignorantia n. 2 in the second chapter of this book, 
when looking for appearances of the word connatus -a, um. The short passage 
that follows underlines the affective or loving dimension of the innate power 
to judge. 


They have an innate sense of judgment [iudicium connatum| which 
serves the purpose of knowing. [They have this] in order that their desire 
not be in vain but be able to attain rest in that [respective] object which 
is desired [amato, i.e., loved] by the propensity [pondere, i.e., weight] of 
each thing’s own nature. [...] Wherefore, we say that a sound, free intellect 
knows to be true that which is apprehended by its affectionate embrace.* 


According to these lines, intellectual natures seek their end, that is, knowledge 
or truth, moved by a natural and inner tendency or weight (pondus). As is well 
known, the ontological use of this concept was introduced by St. Augustine, 
who on many occasions expressed his triune metaphysics in terms taken from 
the Book of Wisdom 11:20, where it says that the divine Wisdom has ordered 
all things by measure, number, and weight. According to the Augustinian view, 
in each created thing shines a reflection of these three notes, and the weight is 
the natural tendency that drives creatures towards their specific end. Human 
beings’ pondus, or “weight,” is love. Therefore, the weight or propensity men- 
tioned by Cusanus is unequivocally the weight of affection, an affection that 
is not blind since, in order that it might find its goal, it is guided by an innate 
power to judge. 


4 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 2): “Divino munere omnibus in rebus naturale quoddam desiderium inesse 
conspicimus, ut sint meliori quidem modo, quo hoc cuiusque naturae patitur conditio, atque 
ad hunc finem operari instrumentaque habere opportuna, quibus iudicium connatum est 
conveniens proposito cognoscendi, ne sit frustra appetitus et in amato pondere propriae 
naturae quietem attingere possit. Quod si fortassis secus contingat, hoc ex accidenti evenire 
necesse est, ut dum infirmitas gustum aut opinio rationem seducit.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas 
of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 5. 
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Although the passage does not completely identify the affective and intel- 
lective aspects of the mind, it is difficult to distinguish their respective roles. 
The desire for truth is, by definition, intellectual but, as a desire, it undeni- 
ably belongs to the realm of affection. Given that the text says that the mind’s 
purpose is knowledge, does this mean that there is a priority of knowing over 
loving? On the other hand, if a search implies the love of its goal, is it the other 
way around, and should we then speak of loving over knowing? 

Cusanus addressed these questions fifteen years later when exchanging 
letters with the Tegernsee monks. His answer, which stresses the coincidence 
between loving (affectus) and knowing (intellectus), is already implied in De 
docta ignorantia, where, in addition to the reference already quoted, are two 
more references to the role of affectus in attaining the mind’s ultimate goal in 
paragraphs 217 and 264, the last paragraph of the treatise.5 Number 217 states 
that the mind cannot achieve its beloved goal without the intervention of 
divine grace, and it transcends the opposition between affectus and intellectus 
by qualifying human desire as intellectual: 


Even if the senses were subject to reason in every respect and did not 
follow after the passions which are natural to them, the intellect, soaring 
higher [than reason], sees that nonetheless man cannot of himself attain 
to the goal of his intellectual and eternal desires.® 


Paragraph 264 explicitly says who this beloved and eternal goal of intellectual 
desire is: 


I have now at last completed Book Three, which deals with Superblessed 
Jesus. And through the increase of my faith, the Lord Jesus is continually 
magnified in my understanding [intellectus] and affection [affectus]. For 
no one who has faith in Christ can deny that on this [pilgrim’s] pathway 
he would like to be more highly inflamed with desire, so that after long 
meditations and ascensions he would see most sweet Jesus as alone to be 
loved and, abandoning all, would joyously embrace Him as his true life 
and eternal joy. All things work favorably for one who enters into Jesus 
in such a way. And neither this world nor any writings can cause [him] 


5 See Kremer, “Das kognitive und affective Apriori,’ 133. 

6 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 217): “Intellectus altius volans videt, etiamsi sensus rationi subiceretur per 
omnia, sibi connaturales passiones non insequendo, quod nihilominus homo per se in finem 
intellectualium et aeternorum affectuum pervenire non valeret.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of 
Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 127. 
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any difficulty; for he is transformed into Jesus on account of the spirit of 
Christ which dwells in him. Christ is the Endgoal of intellectual desires.” 


The Christological culmination of De docta ignorantia draws the reader's atten- 
tion to the role that love and grace play in the path of learned ignorance. If the 
end of the human mind is to achieve union with truth, and if truth, as such, 
is God, then the human minds final goal is to achieve union with God, that is, 
theosis. But the distance between God and creation appears to be, according to 
Books 1 and 11, incommensurable. Book 111 argues that in spite of this incom- 
mensurability, there is a bridge between the infinite God and the finite human 
mind, Jesus Christ, in whom the union of human and divine natures is real- 
ized. Theosis shows itself as filiatio adoptiva, and, in order to achieve it, human 
beings must conform to Christ by endlessly striving to imitate their exemplar. 
As Thomas Izbicki clearly puts it, this requires “knowing Christ, the only source 
of real knowledge of God the Father, and ‘being changed into Christ by the 
spirit of Christ’ (in Christum mutatus spiritu Christi).”8 

The Pauline phrase “the spirit of Christ”? appears not only in the sermon 
quoted by Thomas Izbicki but in the final paragraph of De docta ignorantia as 
well, where it says that the final goal of man is to be “transformed into Jesus 
on account of the spirit of Christ which dwells in him.” This conclusion echoes 
Romans 8. The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus frees human beings from 
the law of sin and death. It is “the Spirit of him who raised Jesus from the 
dead,”% and it dwells in us. Those among us that are led by the Spirit of God are 


7 Ibid., (h 1, n. 264): “Et nunc complevi finaliter tertium de Iesu superbenedicto libellum, 
ex eodem semper progrediens fundamento; et factus est mihi lesus Dominus continue 
maior in intellectu et affectu per fidei crementum. Negare enim nemo potest Christi 
fidem habens, quod hac via in desiderio altius non inflammetur, ita ut post longas medi- 
tationes et ascensiones dulcissimum lesum solum amandum videat et cum gaudio omnia 
linquens amplexetur ut vitam veram et gaudium sempiternum. Taliter intranti in lesum 
omnia cedunt, et nihil ingerere possunt difficultatis quaecumque scripturae, neque hic 
mundus, quoniam in Iesum hic transformatur propter inhabitantem Christi spiritum 
in eo, qui est finis intellectualium desideriorum; quem tu, pater devotissime, supplici 
corde pro me miserrimo peccatore assidue exorare velis, ut pariter eo frui aeternaliter 
mereamur.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 151. 

8 Thomas Izbicki, Thomas, “Christiformitas in Nicholas of Cusa’s Roman Sermons (1459).” 
Asian Perspectives in the Arts and Humanities 1, 20u, 1-16. The quotation belongs to 
Cusanus’ Sermo CCXC (h x1x.7). 

9 Rom. 8:9. All translations from the Bible, except when said otherwise, are from the New 
Revised Standard Bible, Division of Christian Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA, 1989, at: https://www.bible.com/versions/2016-nrsv-new 
-revised-standard-version, last accessed on May 14th, 2021. 

10 Rom. 8:2. 
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the sons of God. It is the spirit of adoption, and “when we cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ it 
is that very Spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we are children of God." 
Also, in the context of the Augustinian tradition, it is the third person of the 
Trinity, that is, the Holy Spirit, also identified with divine love. 

Thus, we may say that De docta ignorantia begins with a mention of affectus, 
the pondus that inclines us toward the object of our love, and that it ends with 
a reference to the highest form of this affection, its transformation into the 
love of God, both in the sense of our love for God and of God's love working in 
us and begetting us as His adoptive children. The final paragraph of De docta 
ignorantia says that human beings can only achieve our end through love. 


1.2 De coniecturis (1442-1445) 

As in De docta ignorantia, n. 2, paragraph 177 of De coniecturis also implies 
that the affectus is a structural part of the intellect. It is an arduous paragraph, 
located in chapter 17, the last chapter of the treatise, where Cusanus leads 
Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, to whom the work is dedicated, toward knowledge 
of himself as an image of God. The tools he must use to reach such knowledge 
are those designed in the treatise, namely two symbolic figures conceived for 
understanding reality as a whole. One is the Figura U, where very likely the “U” 
stands for “Universe.” The intricate diagram, formed by circles within circles, 
is meant to symbolize all the regions of the created universe. The other figure 
is the Figura Paradigmatica or Figura P, formed by two triangles that inter- 
penetrate, symbolizing the participation of otherness in oneness.!* As under- 
lined in Chapter 14,1% the oneness from which everything proceeds is triune, 
as are its unfoldment, the universe, and its image, the human mind. It is when 
describing the Trinitarian presence in the human mind that Cusanus refers to 
the affective conatus. 


You know, then, Father Julian, that you partake of the power — [of one- 
ness] (which carries within itself the nature of equality and of union) in 


11 Rom. 8:15. 

12 Fora detailed account of the figures, see Miller, Reading Cusanus, 78-79 and 87. 

13 See De coni. (h 111, n. 145): “Audisti autem, luliane pater, de unitrino absoluto principio 
creatore universorum quomodo ipse, quia unitas seu entitas est absoluta, in qua infinita 
aequalitas atque conexio, hinc omnipotens creator, at quia infinita est aequalitas, in qua 
unitas et conexio, hinc universorum rector, ordinator et gubernator, quia vero infinita 
conexio, in qua unitas et aequalitas, hinc universorum conservator. Ita quidem de ipsa 
humanitate contracte coniecturandum affirma. Est enim principium contractum creatio- 
nis ordinis sui, gubernationis et conservationis, quoniam est unitas, in qua aequalitas et 
conexio, est aequalitas, in qua unitas et conexio, est conexio, in qua unitas et aequalitas 
terminis in sua significatione intra humanitatis contractionem redactis.” 
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order that your intellect (which partakes in its own way of Divine Being) 
can understand and embrace what-is-understood (doing so by means 
of an equality with what-is-understood) in such a way that your act of 
understanding is nothing other than an equality that belongs to your 
intellect’s oneness-by-participation. Know, then, that you have obtained 
the power-of-understanding by means of an equality with, or a likeness 
to, the Divine Light [insofar as the Divine Light has been] partaken of 
intellectually. A similar thing holds true regarding the power of reason- 
ing and the power of perceiving. But since oneness is partaken of more 
perfectly in proportion to the greater equality and greater union that are 
present in it, the act of understanding and the act of uniting cannot be 
increased apart from a perfecting of the intellect’s oneness. Therefore, the 
intellect is disposed to understand and to love, in order that the nature 
of its oneness may be perfected. Likewise, reason [is disposed] to make 
inferences, and the senses [are disposed] to perceive, [in order that their 
respective natures may be perfected].!* 


In the passage, a Trinitarian structure of the mind is assumed. The three pre- 
supposed operations have already been mentioned in De docta ignorantia and 
are widely developed in the second volume of De coniecturis. They are the 
senses, reason, and intellect. Paragraph 177 focuses on the intellect, in which 
there is also a Trinitarian structure in the image of the divine oneness in which 
it participates. As the divine oneness begets equality and union, the human 
intellect, whose power is to understand, begets its own equality (that is, it 
understands) and embraces what is understood. The fact that the intellect is 
movement entails the unity of these three stages. The intellect is nothing but 
the act of understanding, and understanding means that something is being 
understood. There is not a significant difference between these concepts and 
the ones developed in De docta ignorantia n. 28 or De ludo globi n. 31. What 
shifts is the emphasis, which here is placed neither on illustrating triunity nor 


14 De coni. (h 11, n. 177): “Habes ergo, luliane pater, te virtutem eam participare, quae in 
se gestat acqualitatis atque conexionis naturam, ut sic intellectus tuus divinum esse suo 
modo participans in eius aequalitate intelligere amplectique possit intellectum, ut non 
aliud sit tuum intelligere quam aequalitas participatae unitatis tui intellectus. In aequali- 
tate igitur seu similitudine divini luminis intellectualiter participati te noscas intelligendi 
virtutem assecutum, ita quidem et ratiocinandi sentiendique. Quoniam autem tanto 
perfectius unitas ipsa participatur, quanto aequalitas conexioque in ipsa maior fuerit, 
hinc intelligere atque conectere sine perfectione unitatis intellectus nequeunt adaugeri. 
Inclinatur igitur intellectus ad intelligere et amare, ut perficiatur natura eius, ita ratio ad 
ratiocinari, sensus ad sentire.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations 11, 254. 
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on explaining creativity. De coniecturis n. 177 simply says that, because the 
intellect is triune, it cannot achieve perfection if it does not develop as a whole. 
Since it “is disposed to understand and to love,” to perfect the power of under- 
standing will also imply perfecting the power to love. 

This concept is further extended in the following paragraphs, the last ones 
of the treatise. Human nature is triune and in the human intellect are present 
oneness, equality, and union. Cusanus identifies oneness with being, equal- 
ity with justice or order, and union with love. In paragraphs 179 and 180, he 
describes how these three principles are present in the human compound of 
body and soul, conserving it, organizing it, and keeping it together. Indeed, 
when union ceases, the body disorganizes itself and ceases to be or exist.!® 
Paragraphs 181, 182 and 183 transfer this idea to a larger picture. As the example 
of human beings shows, being, justice, and love cannot be separated. Not only 
do the three principles shine in the laws of nature, conserving, ordering and 
connecting the whole universe, but they are present in us, and we must culti- 
vate them in unison. 


You see, then, that a love which exists apart from something one and 
apart from an ordered-relation to something one is not a love which par- 
takes of Divine Union. Therefore, whatever belongs to the universe is to 
be loved only with respect to the universe's oneness and in an ordered- 
relation to the universe. No man is to be loved except with respect to 
humanity’s oneness and in an ordered-relation to humanity. Moreover, 
no man is to be loved generically except with respect to animality’s one- 
ness and in ordered-relation to animality. And so on.!6 


15 Ibid., (h 111, n. 179): “Vides autem, Iuliane pater, quomodo dei similitudo exsistis. Humani- 
tas enim in te contracta unitrina est. Nam est unitas seu entitas individualiter quidem 
contracta, in qua aequalitas et conexio. Per entitatem enim humanitatis homo exsistis, 
ita quidem quod in ea ipsa entitate sit entitatis aequalitas, iustitia seu ordo atque conexio 
seu amor. Nam secundum aequalitatem unitatis omnia, quae in te sunt, iustissime ordi- 
nata sunt in ipsa unitate. Membra enim omnia iustitiam ordinemque aequalitatis unius 
tuae entitatis habere manifestum est, membra quidem corporalia ad corpus ipsum, cor- 
pus ad animam vitalem, vitalis ad sensibilem, sensibilis ad rationalem, rationalis ad intel- 
lectualem atque omnia ad unitatem humanitatis tuae. Et quomodo in ipsa unitate est 
iustitialis ille ordo, ita quidem et conexio amorosa in unitate. Conexio enim in ipsa enti- 
tate est, ut omnia. sint unus homo. Postquam enim conexio ipsa in unitate esse desinit, 
unum tuum humanum esse similiter deficere necesse erit” On the human body and its 
relation to the intellect, see Chapter 5 of this book. 

16 Ibid, (h 111, n. 181): “Vides igitur non esse amorem divinam conexioncm participantem, 
qui est extra unum et ordinem ad unum. Nihil igitur universi diligendum est nisi in uni- 
tate atque ordine universi. Nullus homo amandus est nisi in unitate atque ordine humani- 
tatis. Nec est homo generaliter diligendus nisi in unitate atque ordine animalitatis. Ita de 
singulis.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations 11, 256. 
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Therefore, you will be able to see, from a consideration of yourself, that 
the elect are Godlike. For you see that God, who is Infinite Union, is to be 
loved not as some lovable contracted thing is to be loved but as is infi- 
nite and most absolute Love. Therefore, in the love by which God is loved 
there ought to be Most Simple Oneness and Infinite Justice. Accordingly, 
and of necessity, all the [finite] love by which God is loved is less than the 
love by which He is [infinitely] lovable. You know, too, that to love God is 
to be loved by God, since God is Love. Therefore, the more someone loves 
God, the more he partakes of Divinity.” 


Although there is no mention of freedom in these lines, it is presupposed. 
Cardinal Cesarini is being told how to love. That means that human beings 
are able to not act upon our passions and, what is more, we can educate our 
passions.!® Having intellectual natures, our intellect identifies with our being, a 
being that looks to perfect itself through the search for truth. This search, how- 
ever, reveals that our intellectual nature is threefold. Not only does it involve 
affection, or love, but this love is intellectual, that is, not blind. It can choose 
its means and educate itself. It must learn to love with equanimity and learn 
to be just. For us to achieve our goal, we must not only develop the power to 
understand and the power to love, we must also develop the power to be just, 
acting according to the law that we find within ourselves.!? 


Likewise, too, because of your partaking of the Divine Light, you see that 
that which contains within itself oneness and union is just and equitable. 
Whenever the law departs from oneness and union, it cannot be just. The 
law [that says] “that which you wish to be done unto you, do unto others” 
represents an equality-of-oneness. If you wish to be just, you must do 
none other than not depart from that equality in which there is oneness 
and union.?0 


17 Ibid, (h. 111, n. 182): “Ex te ipso igitur electiones deiformes intueri valebis. Nam conspi- 
cis deum, qui est infinita conexio, non ut contractum amabile aliquod diligendum, sed 
ut absolutissimum infinitum amorem. In eo igitur amore, quo deus diligitur, esse debet 
simplicissima unitas infinitaque iustitia. Necesse est igitur omnem amorem, quo deus 
amatur, minorem esse eo, quo amari potest. Cognoscis etiam hoc esse deum amare quod 
est amari a deo, cum deus sit caritas. Quanto igitur quis deum plus amaverit, tanto plus 
divinitatem participat.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical Speculations 11, 256. 

18 Cfr. De ludo globi (h 1x, n. 36). 

19 See Chapter 5 for the the notion of order, that is, justice, as an image of divine equality. 

20 De coni. (h 111, n. 183): “Ita etiam ex divini luminis participatione hoc iustum atque 
aequum esse conspicis, quod in se unitatem conexionemque continet. Dum lex ab unitate 
atque conexione recedit, iusta esse nequit. Haec lex ‘quod tibi vis fieri, alteri fac’ aequali- 
tatem unitatis figurat. Si iustus esse velis, non aliud te agere necesse est quam quod ab 
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1.3 De sapientia (1450) 

De sapientia is a dialogue that explores the tension between the finite mind’s 
desire for truth and the infinite truth it desires. Its characters represent two 
possible attitudes toward this natural search. One is embodied by the Orator, 
an academic who is proud of his erudition and whose knowledge depends on 
books and on the authority of others. The other is represented by the Layman, 
who depends solely on the natural power of his mind and who humbly accepts 
the limits of his knowledge. The Orator's subjection to external authorities 
keeps his search of the truth within the boundaries set by the principle of non- 
contradiction. His reluctance to admit the coincidence of opposites, a notion 
that seems absurd to him, prevents him from actualizing the intellectual level 
of the mind. He cannot progress beyond rational thought. His peculiar attitude 
results in what Cusanus calls “the knowledge that pertains to this world.”21 
The Layman’s, on the contrary, results in wisdom, which is the human mind's 
source of life. 

The radical difference between these two positions is stressed by Cusanus’ 
treatment of language. In the introductory description of worldly knowledge, 
he uses the verbs defatigare (“you tire yourself”), decipire (“you [...] are 
deceived”),23 and superbire (“you are haughty”);* the expression multo casso 
labore (“much futile effort”)? the noun laqueus (“snare”)?® and the adjec- 
tives alienus and non naturalis (“strange and unnatural”).?7 According to the 
description, the knowledge that pertains to this world is wearying, and those 
engaged in it conceive it quantitatively, in terms of an accumulation of infor- 
mation. Since its acquisition depends on an endless number of books, the 
opinion of scholars is tied to the authority of writers who preceded them. The 
more they read, the more superior to others they feel. Thus, worldly knowledge 
makes them vain and arrogant. The information they gather is not the sort of 
nourishment that the mind by nature desires, and, what is more, by subjecting 
the mind to the authority of others, this type of knowledge deprives it of its 
essential perfection, freedom: 


ea aequalitate non recedas, in qua unitas est et conexio.” Trans. Hopkins, Metaphysical 
Speculations 11, 256. 

21 De sapientia (h v, n). Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 497. 

22 Ibid. 

23  Desap. (h v, n. 3). 

24 Ibid, (hv, n. 4). 

25 Ibid., (hv, n. 2). 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. 
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The opinion of authority has held you back, so that you are as a horse 
that by nature is free but that by contrivance is tied with a halter to a stall, 
where it eats nothing but what is served to it. For your intellect, restricted 
to the authority of writings, is fed by strange and unnatural food.?8 


Cusanus’ prose softens when he writes about true knowledge, vera scientia. 
In it lies a treasure of joy, to which we are led by the books that have been 
written by the hand of God. These books are found everywhere, and they 
provide the natural food that the mind needs to reach maturity.?9 They lead 
us to “supreme wisdom,” which teaches us “how it is that the Unattainable is 
attained unto unattainably.”30 True knowledge, therefore, is a knowledge of 
our ignorance and, as such, consists in knowing that we are ignorant, which 
makes us humble.3! 

To describe true knowledge, Cusanus resorts to metaphor, relating the two 
meanings of the verb sapio. Originally, it meant to taste, to savor, to discern 
a taste, and its use was extended to express “to know” or “to understand,” in 
the sense of “to discern ideas.” In Latin both meanings coexist, as they do, for 
instance, in Spanish and Italian, where saber and sapere both mean “to know” 
and “to taste”32 As the Layman uses it, true knowledge, that is, wisdom, is 
sapientia, and the wise man or woman is he or she who tastes that which is 
maximally sapid. Such is sapientia, the maximum sweetness, maxima dulcedo; 
nothing can be sweeter. Being what makes everything sapid, sapientia is itself 
beyond all that is tasteable by the senses, reason and intellect. It can therefore 
only be tasted in an infinite or untasteable way.33 


28 Ibid., (hv, n. 2): “Non est, magne orator, praesumptio, quae me silere non sinit, sed caritas. 
Nam video te deditum ad quaerendum sapientiam multo casso labore, a quo te revocare 
si possem, ita ut et tu errorem perpenderes, puto contrito laqueo te evasisse gauderes. 
Traxit te opinio auctoritatis, ut sis quasi equus natura liber, sed arte capistro alligatus 
praesepi, ubi non aliud comedit nisi quod sibi ministratur. Pascitur enim intellectus 
tuus auctoritati scribentium constrictus pabulo alieno et non naturali” Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 497. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid., (h v, n. 7): “Ecce frater: Summa sapientia est haec, ut scias quomodo in similitu- 
dine iam dicta attingitur inattingibile inattingibiliter” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on 
Wisdom and Knowledge, 500. 

31 Ibid. (hv, n. 4). 

32 Although in English “sapience,” “sapient” and “sapiential” only refer to wisdom, “sapid” 
and “to savor” still maintain the double sense, even if the one that signifies a mental 
enjoyment is metaphorical. 

33  Desap.(hv,n.10). 
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Thus it becomes clear that, in De sapientia, wisdom is referred to in two 
ways. In a human sense, sapientia is the name for the human mind's ignorant 
ascension toward its exemplar. In the divine sense, Sapientia is the exemplar 
Himself, that is, the Logos, who manifests in creation as wisdom. Eternal wis- 
dom is the infinite nourishment of the human mind because “we receive nour- 
ishment from the things from which we exist.’34 In order to be able to look for 
nourishment, the human mind must be able to recognize it and this would 
not be possible without a certain foretaste of it. Just as fragrant things call us 
to seek their perfume, so the world, in which traces of wisdom shine, calls us 
to seek. Once desire is awakened, the human being begins his journey. If noth- 
ing deviates him from his path, “being affected inwardly and becoming oblivi- 
ous of himself, he is caught up (in the body but as if outside the body) unto 
[that] foretasted Delightfulness (the weight of all sensible objects cannot hold 
him down) — caught up unto the point where he is united to [that] attracting 
Wisdom.”35 

Given the importance of sensuous vocabulary in De sapientia — so alien, 
for example, to De coniecturis or De docta ignorantia — it is not surprising to 
find references to the loving dimension of the human mind in this dialogue. It 
begins with an exchange that reveals the different attitudes of the characters 
towards the truth and soon shows the Orator convinced by the Layman that the 
proper path to wisdom is not the one he has been following. Consequently, he 
asks the Layman to reveal the secrets of wisdom, and his interlocutor replies: 
“Unless you are asking longingly, I am prohibited from doing so. For wisdom’s 
secrets are not to be revealed to just anyone."3 “Longingly” is Jasper Hopkins’ 
translation for ex affectu; it could also be translated as “lovingly.” 

The Layman's answer calls attention to the fact that the human journey to 
truth necessarily implies affection or love. A pursuit of truth that disregarded 
affection would be a pursuit of knowledge that pertains to this world and would 
be condemned as empty, since only learned ignorance nourishes the mind. 


34 Ibid., (h v, n. 16): “Ex quibus enim sumus, ex illis nutrimur” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of 
Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 504. 

35 Ibid, (hv, n. 17): “Qui enim quaeri motu intellectuali sapientiam, hic interne tactus ad 
praegustatam dulcedinem sui oblitus rapitur in corpore quasi extra corpus. Omnium sen- 
sibilium pondus eum tenere nequit, quousque se uniat attrahenti sapientiae. Ex stupida 
admiratione sensum relinquens insanire facit animam, ut cuncta praeter eam penitus 
nihili faciat. Et illis dulce est hunc mundum et hanc vitam posse linquere, ut expeditius 
ferri possint in immortalitatis sapientiam.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom 
and Knowledge, 505. 

36 Ibid, (hv, n. 7): “Nisi ex affectu oraveris, prohibitus sum, ne faciam, nam secreta sapien- 
tiae non sunt omnibus passim aperienda.’ Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom 
and Knowledge, 500. 
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Further on, the text stresses the importance of affectus again, showing that 
its operation goes hand in hand with intellectual activity. Wisdom is “tasted 
untasteably through our affections,” and “is comprehended incomprehensibly 
through our intellect”37 Finally, the last mention of affectus in De sapientia 
tells us that the love that moves human beings toward the truth is love for 
what we are. As images of truth, we strive to perfect our own nature through 
our pursuit of the exemplar, in which we find the immortal source of our own 
being. To this immortal source we are “conveyed by indescribable affection” 
(inenarrabilis affectus): 


Hence, in every feeding that the intellect needs in order to remain alive, 
the intellect is moved only in order to be fed from that from which it has 
its intellectual being. Therefore, if in the intellectual life’s every desire 
you would take note of that from which the intellect derives, that by 
means of which the intellect is moved, and that unto which the intel- 
lect is moved, then you would find within yourself that the sweetness of 
Eternal Wisdom is that which makes your desire so sweet and delightful 
to you that you are conveyed by indescribable affection unto a grasping 
of Eternal Wisdom — conveyed as unto the immortality of your life.38 


Thus, the references that Cusanus made on the loving dimension of the human 
mind before 1452 show that he finds no conflict between the respective roles 
that cognition and love play in the human search for truth. Affection is a struc- 
tural part of the iudicium concreatum, that is, the power to judge that guides us 
in our journey toward truth. Although the search for truth is intellectual, affec- 
tion fulfills an essential role because truth will remain completely unavailable 
for those who look for it without love. During his participation in the debate 


37 Ibid., (hv, n. 12): “ORATOR: Intelligo forte, tu iudicabis. Nam haec videtur tua intentio, 
quod principium nostrum, per quod, in quo et ex quo ‘sumus et movemur, tunc gustatur 
a nobis ut principium, medium et finis, quando eius vitalis suavitas ingustabiliter gusta- 
tur per affectum et incomprehensibiliter comprehenditur per intellectum ac quod, qui 
ipsum gustabiliter gustare et comprehensibiliter comprehendere nititur, ille penitus est 
sine gustu et intellectu.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 503. 

38 Ibid., (h v, n. 16): “Ex quibus enim sumus, ex illis nutrimur. Sic intellectus habet vitam 
suam ab aeterna sapientia et huius habet aliqualem praegustationem. Unde in omni pas- 
centia, quae sibi ut vivat necessaria est, non movetur, nisi ut inde pascatur, a quo habet 
hoc intellectuale esse. Si igitur in omni desiderio vitae intellectualis attenderes, a quo est 
intellectus, per quod movetur et ad quod, in te comperires dulcedinem sapientiae aeter- 
nae illam esse, quae tibi facit desiderium tuum ita dulce et delectabile, ut inenarrabili 
affectu feraris ad eius comprehensionem tamquam ad immortalitatem vitae tuae.” Trans. 
Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Wisdom and Knowledge, 504. 
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over mystical theology, Cusanus did not change his stance; rather, he devel- 
oped it through arguments and examples. 


2 The Debate over the Primacy of Intellectus or Affectus 


2.1 Intellectus and Affectus in the Mystical Tradition 
The controversy on the primacy of intellectus and affectus in the mystical tra- 
dition stems from two different readings of Pseudo-Dionysius, one akin to the 
Latin Christian tradition, the other to the Byzantine. They both came into con- 
flict in the Latin West. As is well known, from the late ninth century onwards 
the Corpus Dionysiacum became, together with St. Augustine, Aristotle, and 
a few others, one of the pillars upon which Latin Christian philosophy was 
built.39 The gradual spread of the corpus gave Christian mysticism a legend- 
ary origin. Christ had revealed the mysteries of His wisdom to the Apostle 
Paul, and Paul had passed them on to a few perfect men, including his disciple 
Dionysius who, according to the Acts of the Apostles, was converted at Athenes’ 
Areopagus.* Therefore, his works contained the basis of mystical theology. 
In the twelfth century, Hugh (1096-1141) and Richard (died 1173) of St. Victor 
laid the foundations for a reading of Pseudo-Dionysius that was heavily influ- 
enced by Augustinism, and which was crowned in the thirteenth century by 
Thomas Gallus of Vercelli's Compendiosa extractio (1238) and Explanatio (1241— 
1244), respectively a summary of and a long commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius 
works. In Thomas Gallus’ widespread production, Dionysian themes were not 
only impregnated with Augustinism but shown as the theoretical complement 
to the mystical practice described in the Song of Songs.*? The spiritual move- 
ment thus promoted consisted in a mystic way of the heart, focused on affec- 
tivity. Through love, intellect's activity ceased, and the soul was enraptured 
towards the contemplation of the divine mysteries. This movement, which, as 


39 Introduction to: Alberto Magno, Tenebra luminosissima. Commento alla «Teologia 
Mistica » di Dionigi Aeropagita. Ed. Allegro G. and Russino G. Palermo: Officina di Studi 
Medievali (Collana Machina philosophorum), 2007, 11. 

40 Acts of the Apostles 17: 33-34. 

41  Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 28. 

42 Bernard McGinn, “Contemplata aliis tradere: Mystic Knowing in Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas” in The Harvest of Mysticism in Medieval Germany, Volume 1v of The 
Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism, New York: The Crossroad 
Publishing Company, 2014, 11-47, 13. See also Introduction to: Alberto Magno, Tenebra 
luminosissima, 13. 
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Bernard McGinn writes, was called affective Dionysianism, is thus described 
by him: 


a reading of the corpus in which the unknowing knowing, that is, the 
goal of Dionysius’ mystical ascent to union, is reinterpreted in terms of 
the superiority of an experience of affective love beyond all cognition.*3 


In De divinis nominibus, Dionysius had indeed written about a union that sur- 
passes the intellect, thus feeding the affective interpretation.** But according to 
De mystica theologia, the human spirit must ascend towards God using an intel- 
lectual operation, i.e., the negation of all divine names.** Although apophatic 
theology was held in high esteem by the Greek Fathers, Latin Augustinism 
found it objectionable. In 1241, the Bishop of Paris William of Auvergne (180- 
1249) condemned the teaching of some of the Greek Fathers’ theses, particu- 
larly one stating that the divine essence cannot be seen in itself, either by men 
or by angels. The 1241 condemnation of the apophatic theses drew attention to 
a problem, the apparent contradiction between negative theology and belief 
in the beatific vision. Could God’s essence be known in the afterlife or “Divine 
essentia in se nec ab ab nec ab angelo videbitur,’ as the condemned proposition 
said?*6 The affectus-intellectus controversy implied the question of whether or 
not it was possible for the soul to achieve its end, i.e. the union with God. 


43 McGinn, “Contemplata aliis tradere, 13. 

44 De divinus nominibus, c. VII, n. 1: “Oportet autem videre mentem nostram habere quidem 
virtutem ad intelligendum per quam intelligibilia inscipit, unionem autem excedentem 
mentis naturam per quam conjungitur ad ea quae sunt supra ipsam. Secundum hanc igi- 
tur oportet divina intelligere non secundum nos, sed nos ipsos totos extra nos ipsos statu- 
tos et totos deificatos.” I quote John Sarrazin’s translation as reproduced in Dionysiaca. 
Recueil donnant l'ensemble des traductions latines des ouvrages attribués au Denys de 
lAréopage. Ed. Dom Philippe Chevallier et al. Tome premier. Bruges: Désclée de Brouwer, 
1937, 385-386. 

45 De mystica theologia, c. 11: “Hoc autem puto significare: divinissima visorum et intellec- 
torum esse subiectas quasdam rationes subiectorum omnia excedenti, per quae praesen- 
tia eius, quae est super omnem cogitationem, monstratur intelligibilibus summitatibus 
sanctissimorum locorum eius superveniens. Et tunc et ab ipsis absolvitur visis et videnti- 
bus et ad caliginem ignorantiae intrat, quae caligo vere est mystica, in qua claudit omnes 
cognitivas susceptiones, et in non palpabili omnino et invisibili fit omnis existens eius 
qui est super omnia, et nullius, neque sui ipsius neque alterius, omnino autem ignoto 
vacatione omnis cognitionis secundum melius unitus, et eo quod nihil cognoscit, super 
mentem cognoscens.” Trans. John Sarrazin as reproduced in Dionysiaca, ed. Chevallier, 
Tome II, 579-584. 

46 Introduction to: Alberto Magno, Tenebra luminosissima, 33. 
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Albert the Great (1193-1280) picked up the glove thrown by William of 
Auvergne and, according to what Edouard-Henri Weber argues in his article 
“L apophatisme Dionysien chez Albert le Grand et dans son école,” Albert’s reac- 
tion to the 1241 condemnation gave a new theoretical framework to nega- 
tive theology. He resorted to a variety of philosophical sources to elaborate 
a theological matter (as such, subject to a principle of authority), and, in 
doing so, he transformed it in a philosophical topic. “Albert, who had access to 
Greek-Arabian philosophical resources, developed a philosophical epistemol- 
ogy while writing his own Commentary to De divinis nominibus.'* The sources 
Weber further mentions are John Chrysostom, John Damascene, Maimonides, 
Anselm of Canterbury, the Book of Causes, Scotus Eriugena (Div. Nat. 11, PL 122, 
614 C2 sq.) and Aristotle (Met. 111, 993b 9 sq.). 

The novelty, according to Weber, is that Albert, who had become a profes- 
sor of Theology in Paris in 1245, linked Dionysian negativity with correlative 
instances of causality and eminence.*® According to the positive way of cau- 
sality, human reason may affirm that every excellence it finds in created being 
can be analogically predicated of God, in virtue of the principle that whatever 
perfection is found in the effect must be contained in the cause. The negative 
way denies these predications on the basis that being God is infinite and cre- 
ated being is finite, so no analogy or proportion can exist between them. 

Even when combined, through the ways of casualty and negation God is 
known to man only a posteriori. Indeed, both positive and negative knowl- 
edge are based on the knowledge of creatures, which are inadequately inferior 
and dissimilar to Him, hence the need for the way of eminence. Although it 
takes created being into consideration, it assumes that its attributes cannot 
be predicated on God in an analogical way, but in an eminent way, infinitely: 
if a human being is intelligent, for instance, then God is infinitely intelligent. 
The awareness of the eminence, i.e. the infinity, of His nature imposes on the 
human mind the need of the apophatic way. 

Thus, the triple combination of the ways of causality, negativity, and emi- 
nence allows us to understand negation rightly. It is not a pure negation, a 
sheer denial of divine attributes, but rather a negation of all limitation. In this 
sense, negating would mean affirming much more than that which is negated; 
it would, therefore, be a certain type of knowledge, a knowledge that knows 


47 Édouard- Henri Wéber O. P., “L apophatisme dionysien chez Albert le Grand et dans son 
école” in Denys l’ Aréopagite et sa posterité en Orient et en Occident, ed. Y. de Andia. Paris: 
Institut d' Etudes Augustiniennes, 1997, 379-403, 380. (My translation.) 

48 Of course, the three stages are already in Dionysius’ De mystica theologia. See Donald 
Duclow’s assesment of this opuscule and its relation to De docta ignorantia in “Mystical 
Theology and Intellect in Nicholas of Cusa,” 11-115. 
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that it doesn’t know. Cusanus had a name for this type of knowledge: docta 


ignorantia.*? 
2.2 Intellectus and Affectus in Cusanus' Letter Number 4 
to Tegernsee’s Abbot 


The story of the Tegernsee debate is well known.* In 1446 Cusanus was desig- 
nated papal legate to Germany. Two years later, he was appointed cardinal, and 
in 1450 he became bishop of Brixen, where he moved in 1452. In June of that 
same year, he visited the monastery at Tegernsee, stayed there for three days, 
and left behind several sermons that he had written in 1446. In September, 
Tegernsee's Abbot Caspar Aindorffer sent him a letter, telling him that the 
monks had copied and studied the sermons, requesting more manuscripts, 
and posing a question on mystical theology: 


This is the question: whether the devout soul, without the exercise of the 
intellect or even without a preceding or simultaneous exercise of it, could 
attain God by affection alone or by the summit of the mind, which they 
call synderesis, and be moved or carried immediately within Him.*! 


In his response, Cusanus apologizes for not having time to develop the ques- 
tion as it deserves, refers the monks to Sermo LVII, the first among the 1446 
sermons he had given them to copy, and outlines his position on the issue of 
whether affection alone can attain God. The argument he uses is “completely 
logical,’ as Vasteenberghe aptly describes it. It intends to demonstrate the 
impossibility of a hypothetical pure affection, independent of all knowledge.*? 


This is not the moment to answer the question that you pose, because of 
the tasks required by celebrating ordinations. However, in the first ser- 
mon on the Holy Spirit, whose theme is ‘Tarry ye until ye be endued with 


49  Foralist of intermediaries between Dionysius and Cusanus, see Donald Duclow, “Mystical 
Theology and Intellect in Nicholas of Cusa,” 127. 

50 The most recent analysis in English is found in Ziebart, Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and the 
Intellect, Chapter 2 “The Tegernsee Debate,’ 137-198. 

51  Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 109: “Est autem hec quaestio utrum anima 
devota sine intellectus cognicione, vel etiam sine cogitacione previa vel concomitante, 
solo affectu seu per mentis apicem quam vocant synderesim Deum attingere possit, et in 
ipsum immediate moveri aut ferri.” The translation belongs to Thomas M. Izbicki. I am 
more than grateful to him for his generous permission to use his unpublished typescripts. 
All the translations of the Tegernsee letters are his, except the ones where I explicitly state 
otherwise. 

52  Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 19. 
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power from on high’, and which is the first of those you received from me, 
you will find something remarkable: How love [dilectio] and knowledge 
[cognitio] coincide. It is certainly impossible for affection [affectus] to be 
moved unless love [dilectio] moves it, and that which is loved cannot be 
loved unless it is on account of the good [sub ratione boni]. However, no 
one is good but God, as the Truth says.*3 


As far as Cusanus’ impending argument is concerned, the key sentence in 
this section of his letter is “Love and knowledge coincide,” and within the 
sentence, the keyword is dilectio, here translated as “love” for lack of a more 
precise English term (although its meaning can be found in, for instance, 
“predilection”). The word, used many times by Cusanus in the letter, does not 
denote love unqualifiedly; it has a precise sense. Not only is the term often 
used in Latin by the Vulgate when the Gospels speak of love, but its meaning 
can be understood to imply the coincidence of love and knowledge. As Silvia 
Magnavacca writes in her technical lexicon of medieval terminology, “Dilectio 
denotes a thoughtful love, a love that has consciously chosen its object; [... | 
The term [...] presupposes the exercise of the intellect.’5+ The loving move- 
ment that Cusanus speaks of is by definition a loving movement that knows 
where it is going, namely, towards good. The problem, and it is not an easy one 
to solve, is to elucidate what kind of knowledge of its goal dilectio possesses. 
Dilectio looks for good; therefore, it looks for God. Cusanus' letter says that 
this loving movement by which the human mind seeks God is not a blind 
movement; rather, it is impregnated with a certain knowledge of Him. But if 
the mind can seek God because it already knows Him as good, then, why does 
it seek Him, if it already knows Him? The problem raised by the Tegernsee 
monks is not so easy to solve. If one tries to solve it by favoring the hypothesis 
of blind love, the answer leads to a dead end. Indeed, blind love or affection is 
no movement at all because, being blind, it has no goal. Cusanus goes on to say: 


53 Ibid., 0: “Ad quaestionem quam movetis, iam non datur congruitas respondendi, propter 
occupacionem circa ordinum celebracionem; tamen in sermone primo de Spiritu sancto, 
cuius thema Sedete donec impleamini etc., et est omnium quos a me habuistis in ordine 
primus, aliquid in primo notabile reperietis, quomodo scilicet in dilectione coincidit cog- 
nitio. Impossibile est enim affectum moveri nisi per dilectionem, et quicquid diligitur 
non potest nisi sub ratione boni diligi; nemo autem bonus nisi Deus, ut ait Veritas.’ The 
translation of this passage is mine, because I wanted to stress the cognitive dimension I 
believe to be implicit in the term dilectio. 

54  Magnavacca, Léxico técnico, 224. “La dilección indica, pues, un amor reflexivo, es decir, 
un amor que ha elegido conscientemente su objeto, como señala Tomás de Aquino (cf. 
S.Th. 1-1, q.26, a.3 c); de ahí que no se pueda hablar de dilectio sino de amor en el caso 
de los animales, toda vez que el primer término presupone la intervención del enten- 
dimiento.” (The translation is mine.) 
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Everything that is loved [diligitur] or chosen on account of the good, 
is not loved without entire knowledge of the good, since it is loved on 
account of the good [sub racione boni].55 


If this statement is accepted without nuances, a new problem emerges. A love 
that knows its object has no need to look for it, and therefore is not a move- 
ment. In Cusanus’ own words: “The movement of the spirit, which is love, 
would cease if the end were attained”** The apparent contradiction between 
a blind affection that knows not where to go and a knowing intellect that does 
not need to go anywhere because it has reached its goal, finds its resolution in 
a well-known formula, learned ignorance: 


There is, therefore, knowledge [cognicio] in all such love [dilectio] by 
which we are conveyed to God, knowledge, although we may be ignorant 
of what it is that we love. It is, therefore, the coincidence of knowledge 
and ignorance or learned ignorance.5” 


The movement by which the mind directs itself towards God is neither a blind 
affectus nor a fully cognizant intellectus, but the coincidence of both. To the 
extent that this coincidence takes place in a created being, i.e., the human 
mind, it is limited: the intellectus can recognize good but does not know what 
good is in itself; the affectus loves it, but cannot completely embrace it. 


Unless we know what we love, we do not love the good; and, neverthe- 
less, whoever loves is ignorant of what the good is. The love of the good 
shows that the good as it is has not yet been grasped. The movement of 
the spirit, which is love, would cease if the end were attained. Therefore, 
it always is moved to attain more. And, because the good is infinite, the 
spirit never will fail to be moved. The loving spirit cannot, therefore, 
cease because the lovableness of the beloved is unobtainable.58 


55  Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 10: “Omne enim quod sub racione boni 
diligitur seu eligitur, non diligitur sine omni cognitione boni, quoniam sub racione boni 
diligitur” Trans. T. Izbicki. 

56 Ibid.: “[...] cessaret enim motus spiritus qui est amor, si finem attigisset? Trans. T. Izbicki. 

57 Ibid.: “Inest igitur in omni tali dilectione qua quis vehitur in Deum, cognicio, licet quid sit 
id quod diligit ignoret. Est igitur coincidencia sciencie et ignorancie, seu docta ignoran- 
cia” Trans. T. Izbicki. 

58  Ibid.: “Nisi enim sciret quid bonum, non amaret bonum, et tamen quid sit bonum ignorat 
qui amat; amor enim boni ostendit bonum uti est nondum apprehensum, cessaret enim 
motus spiritus qui est amor, si finem attigisset. Movetur igitur semper ut plus attingat, 
et quia est bonum infinitum, nunquam deficit moveri spiritus. Non potest igitur cessare 
spiritus amans, quia amabilitas amati est inattingibilis” Trans. T. Izbicki. 
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This passage of Cusanus’ letter is an echo of the argument for the immortal- 
ity of the mind that he had developed in 1450 in De sapientia. The mind, he 
argued there, is a movement toward the truth and its goal is, therefore, infinite. 
As it can never reach it, its movement toward it does not stop.** But while in De 
sapientia the focus is solely on the mind and its relation to the truth, this letter 
includes another aspect of the movement of the spirit, the one called “love,” 
whose end is good. If love, which seeks good, and the intellect, which seeks 
truth, are facets of the same spiritual movement, we may conclude that their 
goal is also identical: truth and good are two ways of naming God, the infinite 
goal of the human mind. 

The mechanism by which Cusanus has solved the problem posed by Abbot 
Aindorffer is well known to his readers. First he condenses the crux of the 
problem to a contradiction, then he shows the blind alley down which this 
contradiction leads. Finally, he proposes a formula which links the apparently 
contradictory terms and, by linking them, modifies their original definition. 
That is what he does in this letter. Confronted with the opposition between 
a blind affectus and a knowing intellectus, he proposes a unique movement, 
which combines love with a certain knowledge. It is a knowledge that knows its 
object but that does not know what its object is. It is therefore a type of knowl- 
edge in which knowledge and ignorance coincide, i.e., a learned ignorance. 

However, Cusanus’ answer to Aindorffer does not end here; his letter con- 
tains a further problem, which appears in the passage that seems to close the 
preceding argument: 


The lover, therefore, is rapt not without all knowledge, and knowledge is 
grasped by desire. The prophet says, My soul adheres to You, etc. [ Ps. 62:9]. 
This is the gospel, that is, to attain by faith in this world. The love of God 
carries the lover to God only if we believe in Christ. He revealed what He 
saw in the presence of God, that is, immortal life which we can attain by 
the adhesion of our human nature to the divine life in the Son of God and 
Son of Man.®° 


59 Cfr. De sapientia (hv, n.1). 

60  Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 10: “Rapitur igitur amans non sine omni 
cognicione, et cognicio ex adhesione percipitur: « adhesit, ait propheta, anima mea post 
te, etc. »; et quia hoc est evangelium, scilicet fide in hoc mundo attingere non est amor 
Dei qui rapiat in Deum amantem, nisi credatur Christo qui revelavit ea que apud patrem 
vidit, scilicet esse vitam immortalem ad quam pertingere poterimus per adhesionem vite 
divine in nostra natura humanitatis, in filio Dei et hominis.” 
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That is to say, there is an act of knowledge, a cognitio, in the mind’s loving 
movement towards its goal. This had already been said, as well as the fact that 
this knowing activity does not know what good is in itself. Still, the first part of 
the sentence opens a new question: What is the nature of that knowledge that 
does not fully know? In his letter, Cusanus identifies it with the faith in Christ. 
In the sentences that follow the passage quoted above, Cusanus describes the 
characteristics of faith: It is superior to all worldly knowledge. It is hidden from 
the wise of this world and revealed to humble people. It is experienced by 
obeying the Commandments. Through faith, those who are ignorant can be 
led toward the Word and be “raised up to friendship with God.”*! 

In this letter, Cusanus does not add much more on the subject. About the 
knowledge engendered by the mind's union with God, he will only say that 
it is of an intellectual nature and available to all believers: “Truth, however, 
is the object of the intellect and can only be seen invisibly.” He apologizes to 
Aindorffer: “Much remains to be said about this now [Heb. 5:11]. Nor perhaps 
will it ever be explicable.” In a subsequent section of this chapter, I will focus on 
the notion of faith, such as it is presented in this same letter from Cusanus. It is 
there understood as some kind of incipient knowledge that informs or enlight- 
ens affection just enough for it to direct itself to its goal. Before that, there 
are two more documents to be examined in relation to the question of the 
primacy of the intellectus or the affectus. They are Sermo LVII, the one Cusanus 
tells the monks to read when Aindorffer asks him the question that starts their 
exchange on mystical theology, and Cusanus’ letter number 5, where he makes 
a short summary of his stand on the matter. 


2.3 Sermo LVIT: Sedete, quoadusque induamini virtute ex alto 

Sermo LVII, dated June 5th, 1446, was written by Cusanus on the occasion of 
the feast of Pentecost, and it is part of the series that, during his visit to the 
abbey of St. Quirin in Tegernsee in June 1452, he left for the monks to copy. Its 
title (Sedete, quoadusque induamini virtute ex alto) quotes Luke 24:49. There, 
the risen Christ says to his disciples: “Et ego in mitto promissum Patris mei in 
vos; vos autem sedete in civitate, quoadusque induamini virtute ex alto” (“And, 
behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city of 


61 Vansteenberghe (1915) uo: “Hec fides, scilicet quod homo sic possit divinitatem attingere, 
est scientia secundum hunc mundum altissima, que eriam excedit omnem huius mundi 
scienciam; et vincitur hic mundus hac fide: ‘hec est enim victoria fides vestra, etc’; et quia 
simplices ad fidem duci possunt verbo, ideo cum hac altissima huius mundi sciencia qua 


credunt Deo, rapiuntur in amiciciam Dei, ‘surgunt enim indocti et rapiuntur, etc.” Trans. 
T. Izbicki. 
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Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high.”) The sermon has two 
parts, and the second begins with a passage on the coincidence of knowing 
and loving. Earlier, in the introduction, Cusanus reminds his audience that the 
ultimate issue at hand is the end or goal of human beings: 


In our pilgrimage, during which we travel as men who live according to 
reason, we tend toward stable and eternal peace. We do not travel toward 
it if we follow the path of carnal desire, because this movement results in 
greater instability and corruption. It follows that, since the movement in 
us is rational, it follows the path of the desire of the Spirit, since through 
this desire, which He himself introduced in us, our spirit is led toward 
what is eternal and immortal.*2 


The sermon begins with the same statement as De docta ignorantia. We move 
toward eternal peace led by desire (desiderium). Being rational creatures, the 
desire that moves us is a desire of the spirit (desiderium spiritus), a genitive that 
in Latin can be read both subjectively and objectively. As shown by the passage 
quoted above, the construction is deliberate, since Cusanus is speaking of our 
love for the Spirit, which has been sown in our souls by the Spirit Himself, who 
loves us. In the second section of the sermon, Cusanus argues that, to some 
extent, there is a degree of coincidence between our love for God and God's 
love for us. Our pursuit consists of tarrying or waiting until we are (or as we are 
being) given power from above. 

After having reviewed, in the first part of the sermon, all the things achieved 
in the mission of the Holy Spirit, Cusanus begins the second part by remarking 
that “the Gospel teaches us how the spirit of intelligence should rise above all 
opposition.’®? His argument, though brief and full of evangelical quotations, 
is philosophical in its mechanism. It presents three types of coincidences: 
between loving and being loved, between knowing and being known, and 
between loving/being loved and knowing/being known. The problem that he 


62 Sermo LVII, Proemium (h xvi, fasc. 4, n.2): “Tendimus igitur in nostra peregrinatione, 
qua ut <homines ratione vigentes» peregrinamur, ad pacem stabilem et aeternam. Ad 
illam autem non ambulamus, si per viam desiderii carnis pergimus, quia finis huius 
motus est maior instabilitas et corruptio. Hinc restat, cum in nobis sit motus rationalis, 
quod in via desiderii spiritus sit ambulandum, cum ipse noster spiritus per sibi inditum 
desiderium ad aeternum et immortale feratur” The translations of the quoted sections of 
Sermo LVII are mine. 

63 Ibid, (h xvii, fasc. 4, n. 16): “Sedete donec’ etc. Et primo ex evangelio notandum, quod 
admirabilis instructio nobis datur, quo modo spiritus intellegentiae ambulare debeat 
supra omnem oppositionem.” (My translation.) 
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seeks to solve resembles the one that in 1241 prompted the bishop of Paris to 
condemn apophaticism: if God is unknowable, how can we achieve our goal? 

Cusanus’ starting point is in John 14:21: “He that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him and will manifest myself to him.” According to 
Cusanus, these words show a theology that Christ expresses many times, that 
is, how His being in the Father is the Father's being in Him, and how His being 
in the disciples is the disciples’ being in Him. Cusanus, who has tacitly identi- 
fied love with being, reinforces the idea with quotations from James and John: 
“Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you” (James 4:8), “God is love; and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him” (1 John 4:16). 

After having shown the theology of the coincidence of loving and being 
loved, Cusanus adds a new quotation from the Scriptures from St. Paul, further 
elaborating the notion of coincidence in God. The subject is not love anymore 
but knowledge: “But now, after that ye have known God, or rather are known of 
God [...]”. (Gal. 4:9.) “See!” concludes Cusanus. “Knowing coincides with being 
known!”** So, to love coincides with being loved, to know with being known, 
and to ignore, he continues, with being ignored. Thus, with another quotation 
from St. Paul, he introduces the problem concerning human attainment of the 
final goal. “In another place, he [Paul] tells the Corinthians that he who ignores 
is ignored [1 Cor. 14: 8], meaning that to ignore coincides with being ignored.”®© 
The problem that this new coincidence arises is the following: if God cannot 
be known in this world, and he who ignores God is ignored by God, then, “how 
can we attain happiness if happiness consists, according to John 17, of know- 
ing God?” The answer lies in a new coincidence, the one that exists between 
knowledge and love. 

The infinite God or, in philosophical terms, the infinite truth, is infinitely 
incomprehensible to the finite human mind. As was said in De docta ignoran- 
tia, “Since it is not of the nature of those things which can be comparatively 
greater and lesser, it is beyond all that we can conceive.”* In Sermo LVII, 


64 Ibid, (h xvi, fasc. 4, n. 16): “Haec est theologia Pauli Ad Galatas 11110 capitulo (Nunc 
autem cum cognoveritis Deum), id est <cogniti estis a Deo). Ecce, cognoscere coincidit 
cum cognosci!” 

65 Ibid., (h xvi, fasc. 4, n. 16): “Sic et alibi dicit Ad Corinthios, quod ignorans ignorabitur, 
volens dicere ignorare et ignorari habere coincidentiam, sicut cognoscere et cognosci.” 

66 De doc. ig. 1 (h 1, n. 11): “Maximum, quo maius esse nequit, simpliciter et absolute cum 
maius sit, quam comprehendi per nos possit, quia est veritas infinita, non aliter quam 
incomprehensibiliter attingimus. Nam cum non sit de natura eorum, quae excedens 
admittunt et excessum, super omne id est, quod per nos concipi potest; omnia enim, 
quaecumque sensu, ratione aut intellectu apprehenduntur, intra se et ad invicem tali- 
ter differunt, quod nulla est aequalitas praecisa inter illa” Trans. Hopkins, On Learned 
Ignorance, 8. 
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Cusanus resorts to Paul to stress that God is beyond human comprehension: 
“And if any man thinks that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as 
he ought to know.” The quote belongs to 1 Corinthians 8:2, and the next verse 
will provide the solution to the problem: “But if any man loves God, the same 
is known of him” (1 Cor. 8:3). 

Cusanus’ following words reveal, as does Letter 4 to Caspar Aindorffer, that 
he considers faith to be some type of knowledge. After having quoted Paul, 
he goes on to say: “Here is how love expresses perfect faith, because he who 
is loved is not ignored! Hence, this is Christian theology: that ‘faith formed by 
charity’ is cognition, which coincides with being known.”®” This is the answer, 
then, to the problem originated by God’s incommensurability. Although He 
is beyond human comprehension, He is susceptible to being known through 
faith formed by love. When we turn toward Him with loving faith, we become 
able to progress in the pursuit of our final goal: 


And this theology discovers another one; namely the coincidence in God 
of what pertains to Him, because if someone loves God, he is loved by 
God, as in our Gospel, namely: ‘If someone loves God, he is known by the 
Father, as Paul says (1 Cor 8 4). Therefore, loving and knowing are one in 
God. Then, whoever loves God, attains all that is good; he is revitalized, 
pacified and glorified by God, and the same about everything that can be 
attributed to God, for everything that is in God is one with love.*8 


Cusanus’s argument is based on the coincidence of all opposites in God. 
Whoever loves God is loved by Him. However, we cannot say, analogously, that 
whoever knows God is known by Him, because God remains unknowable to us. 
Even so, we are intellectual natures, and our Creator has sown in us the desire 
for truth, which, in the words of this sermon, is the desire for the Spirit. How 
can we fulfill this desire, given that in its realization resides the perfection of 
our human nature? The answer is through the love of God, which at the same 
time is God’s love for us. Our love of God is not blind, but implies knowledge, 


67 Sermo LVII (h xvii, fasc. 4, n. 17): “Ecce, quo modo dilectio dicit perfectam fidem, cum 
id, quod diligitur, non ignoretur! Hinc haec est theologia Christiana, quod ‘fides formata 
caritate’ est cognitio, cui coincidit cognosci.” (My translation.) 

68 Ibid. (h xvu, fasc. 4, n. 18): “Et haec theologia aliam nobis subinfert, scilicet coinciden- 
tiam appropriatorum in Deo, quia, si quis diligit Deum, ille diligitur a Deo, ut in evangelio 
nostro, scilicet: Si quis diligit Deum, hic a Deo cognitus est, ut ait Paulus. Quare diligere et 
cognoscere in Deo unum sunt. Qui igitur diligit Deum, omne bonum consequetur; ille a 
Deo vivificatur, pacificatur, glorificatur, et ita de omnibus, quae Deo attribui possunt, cum 
illa omnia in Deo cum dilectione unum sint.” (My translation.) 
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which is generated by faith. The relation between love, knowledge and God’s 
unknowability is further examined by Cusanus in a letter to Caspar Aindorffer 
dated September 1435 and numbered 5 by Edmond Vansteenberghe.*2 


2.4 Cusanus' Letter Number 5 to Caspar Aindorffer 

One year after receiving Cusanus’ answer to their questions, the Tegernsee 
monks read a pamphlet that revived their concerns. It was a treatise that Vincent, 
the prior of the Carthusian monastery at Aggsbach, had written against John 
Gerson, the famous theologian who was chancellor of the University of Paris 
in 1395. Vincent belonged to a tradition that believed that any theory on mys- 
tical practice should consist of knowing and correctly reading the Dionysian 
corpus. This correct reading was, according to him, the affective one, which 
saw in blind ecstatic love the proper vehicle for mystical union. Since De mys- 
tica theologia appeals to Timothy to abandon sensory and intellectual oper- 
ations and to raise unknowingly toward God,”° Vincent was convinced that 
Dionysius wanted affection to rise “without concomitant thought.””! He found 
this same interpretation in Hugh and Thomas Gallus of Saint-Victor, in Robert 
Grosseteste, and in Hugh of Balm. He reproached Gerson for not mentioning 
unknowledge, which he, Vincent, considered to be the essential characteristic 
of mystical union. 

The Tegernsee monks received Vincent’s opuscule through John Schlitpacher 
of Weilheim, abbot of Melk, to whom Vincent had sent it. Worried as they 
were about Cusanus’ intellectual tendency to temper the purely affective way, 
they found new arguments in Vincent's writing. They entreated their abbot 
Conrad to write to Cusanus again, asking him how he understood Dionysius’ 
directive to Timothy that he should rise to mystical theology unknowingly.”2 


69  Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, Documents 1: “Correspondance de Nicolas 
de Cuse avec Gaspard Aindorffer et Bernard de Waging (1451?-1456) — 5. Cusa a lAbbe et 
aux moines de Tegernsee, 113. 

70 De mystica theologia, c. 1: “Tu autem, o amice Timothee, circa mysticas visiones forti con- 
tritione et sensus derelinque et intellectuales operationes et omnia sensibilia et intelligi- 
bilia et omnia non existentia et existentia et, sicut est possibile, ignote consurge ad eius 
unitionem qui est super omnem substantiam et cognitionem; etenim excessu tui ipsius 
et omnium irretentibili et absoluto munde ad supersubstantialem divinarum tenebrarum 
radium, cuncta auferens et a cunctis absolutus, sursum ageris.” Trans. John Sarrazin as 
reproduced in Dionysiaca, ed. Chevallier, Tome 11, 579-584. 

71  Vasteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, Documents, 111. “Écrits de Vincent 
d’Aggsbach (1453-1455),” 1. Traité contre Gerson: “Ecce quomodo principalis conscriptor 
huius artis nude et plane asserit volentem consurgere etc.... ignote vel inscium consur- 
gere oportere, id est sine cogitatione concomitante.” 

72 The letter has not been preserved, but its contents can be elicited from Cusanus' answer. 
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In his answer, dated September 14th, 1453, Cusanus does not change the 
stance he took in his previous letter, but further clarifies the problem of the 
primacy of knowing: 


I do not want to rebuke someone, but it seems to me that Dionysius never 
wished that Timothy should rise ignorantly except in the way in which I 
have said, and not in the way in which the Carthusian wishes, by feeling 
[affectus] departing from the intellect [intellectus].73 


As Albert the Great before him, Cusanus grounds his solution in the way 
of eminence, a stage that transcends both positive and negative theology. 
Arguing that one of his sources is Dionysius’ first letter to Gaius Therapeutes,?* 
he writes: 


Nevertheless, as far as it occurs to me and is found in the text very recently 
translated, Dionysius intended nothing other than to teach Timothy that 
speculation which is continuously bent toward the ascent of our rational 
spirit to union with God and that vision which is without a veil will not 
be completed as long as that which is judged to be God is understood, as 
he expounds his meaning clearly in one letter to the monk Gaius. There 
he says it is necessary that such a one should ascend above everything 
intelligible, indeed above himself, in which case he has to enter shadow 
and darkness. If the mind does not understand more fully, it will be mired 
in the shadow of ignorance. When it senses the darkness, it is a sign that 
there is found God, Whom it seeks.75 


According to this passage, ignorance means that the intellect ceases to under- 
stand. If it understands what it finds, then that is not God. As Cusanus will argue 


73 Ibid., 115: “Nolo reprehendere quemquam, sed hoc michi videtur nequam Dyonisium 
voluisse Thymoteum ignote debere consurgere, nisi modo quo predixi, et no modo quo 
vult cartusiensis, per affectum linquendo intellectum.” Trans. Thomas Izbicki. 

74 This letter ends with a statement that epitomizes the way of eminence: “[...] the most 
perfect ignorance is a knowledge of Him, who is above all the things that are known” 
(“Et ipsa secundum quod melius perfectissima ignorantia scientia est ejus super omnia 
cognita” in Dyonisiaca, Volume 111, 605.) 

75  Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 114: “[...] tamen, quantum michi occurrit, 
et ex textu novissime translato habetur, Dyonisius non aliud intendebat quam aperire 
Thymoteo quomodo speculatio illa que versatur circa ascensum racionalis nostri spiri- 
tus usque ad unionem Dei et visionem illamque est sine velamine non complebitur qua- 
mdiu id quod Deus iudicatur intelligitur, uti in epistola una ad Gayum monachum clare 
seipsum exponit” Trans. T. Izbicki. 
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further on, this applies both to the negative and to the affirmative ways.” God 
is neither nothing nor something; He cannot be defined. The seeker must rise 
beyond all denial and affirmation toward the darkness in which they coincide. 
In the darkness “he will find how what reason judges to be impossible, that is, 
to be and not to be at the same time, is necessary itself”7? Toward this “most 
secret theology” no philosopher can rise because it transcends “the common 
principle of all philosophy, that is, that two contradictories do not coincide.”?8 

The way of eminence, therefore, assumes that God is no object of the 
intellect, but this does not imply that He can be attained by pure affection. 
Although Cusanus does not make the distinction explicitly, from the contents 
of his letter, it follows that there are two issues at hand. One is that of the way 
or journey toward union with God. The other is the union itself. The latter is 
beyond all affirmation and denial; it happens in the darkness in which oppo- 
sites coincide, and there is little that can be said about it since it is an inef- 
fable experience. But while the pilgrim that journeys toward union with God is 
aware that his goal is beyond both affirmation and denial, this does not imply 
that the road must be traveled blindly. 

The belief in a purely affective state is wrong and dangerous. It is wrong 
because there is no loving desire without prior knowledge of what is loved. 
Cusanus said it a year ago, in his previous letter, and he repeats it now: “It is nec- 
essary that every lover rising ignorantly to union with the beloved attain some 
knowledge first, because the inwardly unknown is neither loved nor found, 
even if found, it is not grasped.”? It is dangerous because since every search 
implies cognition, when the practitioner denies it, silencing the foretaste that 
guides him from within his deepest interior, he will inevitably replace it with 
his own notions: 


76 Ibid., 115: “Nam, cum negativa auferat et nichil ponat, tunc peer illam revelate non videbi- 
tur Deus, non enim reperietur Deus esse, sed pocius non esse; et si affermative queritur, 
non reperietur nisi per imitacionem et velate, et nequaquam revelate.” (Izbicki: “For, since 
the negative takes away and provides nothing, then God is not seen revealed by it. For God 
will not be found to exist but rather not to exist. And if He is sought affirmatively, He will 
not be found except by imitation and veiled, and never revealed.”) 

77 Ibid.: “Unde necesse est mistice theolo(g)izantem supra omnem racionem et intelligen- 
ciam, eciam se impsum linquendo, se in caliginem inicere: et repriet quomodo id quod 
racio iudicat impossibile, scilicet esse et non esse simul, est ipsa necessitas.” 

78 Ibid., 114-115; “et illa est secretissima theologia, ad quam nullus phylosophorum accessit, 
neque accedere potest stante principio communi tocius phylosophie, scilicet quod duo 
contradictoria non coincidant” 

79  Ibid., 115: “Necesse est enim omnem amantem adunionem amati ignote consurgentem 
premittere cognicionem quelemcumque, quia penitus ignotum nec amatur, nec reperi- 
tur” Trans. T. Izbicki. 
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Therefore, that way by which someone is bound to rise ignorantly is not 
secure nor to be taught in writings. The angel of Satan, transforming itself 
into an angel of light, seduces the confident person easily. For it would be 
necessary for the lover to make an image of the beloved that, if he did, he 
would do it of necessity in some intelligible way, if he did not enter the 
darkness; and then he would think he had found God when he had found 
some likeness.®° 


The letter shows that, for Cusanus, God is not the object of either the intellect 
or the affection. The reason is simple: God is not an object. The ignorance or 
unknowing of which Dionysius speaks is more profound than the ignorance 
of not knowing something. In his article “Mystical Theology and Intellect 
in Nicholas of Cusa,’ Donald Duclow calls Dionysius’ procedure “negative 
dialectic.”81 In the first part of the article, he describes how Dionysius “links 
affirmative and negative theology with the Neoplatonic schema of procession 
and return’®? and then denies the adequacy of both affirmative and negative 
theologies, “because God transcends affirmation, negation and the contrast 
between them.’ Thus, the last movement is “a dialectical one — a negation 
that denies negative theology’s own limits.”°+ Duclow then shows that in De 
docta ignorantia Cusanus does not use this “higher negation’®> but replaces 
it with the coincidence of opposites. Nine years later, in Apologia de doctae 
ignorantiae, he will go beyond the logic of coincidence, stating that it is the 
starting point for the ascent, since “God transcends both opposites and their 
coincidence”86 As we have seen, in his letter number 5 Cusanus maintains this 
perspective, explicitly grounding it in De mystica theologia. 


3 Faith 


Cusanus’ ideas on faith have been usually examined within the frame of the 
faith-reason conflict. In her thorough and thoughtful historico-philosophical 


80 Ibid.: “Et angelus satane in angelum lucis se transferens, abduceret confidentem facil- 
ime: nam oporteret amantem facere conceptum amati, quod si faceret, necessario faceret 
modo quodam intelligibili, si non subintraret caliginem, et tunc putaret se Deum rep- 
perisse, quando aliquid simile repperisset” Trans. T. Izbicki. 

81 Donald Duclow, “Mystical Theology and Intellect in Nicholas of Cusa,” American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly 64 (1), 1990, 111-129, 113. 


82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid. 

84 Ibid. 

85 “Mystical Theology and Intellect in Nicholas of Cusa,” 114. 
86 Ibid., 117. 
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monograph Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and Intellect: A Case Study in 15th-Century 
Fides-Ratio Controversy, K. M. Ziebart briefly outlines and analyzes the second- 
ary literature on the subject.8” Researchers such as Karl Jaspers, Ernst Cassirer, 
Kurt Flasch and Thomas Leinkauf, who seek to emphasize Cusanus’ influence 
on Modernity, have “tended to treat the Christian context of Cusanus’ work as 
though it were a mere historical accident in relation to his philosophy,’’* while 
a relatively new line of reasoning reclaims Christian theology and, more spe- 
cifically, faith, as an essential part of Cusanus’ philosophical thought. The lat- 
ter group includes Wolfgang Lentzen-Deis, Ulrich Offerman, Uli Roth, Walter 
Euler, Albert Dahm, Klaus Kremer, and Martin Thurner. 

The objective of the present section is not to examine the relationship 
between faith and reason in Cusanus’ thought but the philosophical mean- 
ing enfolded in his notion of “faith,” to the extent that faith is the knowledge 
that guides affectus in the mind’s movement towards its end. I will focus on 
chapter u of De docta ignorantia 111, where the human mind's journey is 
described from the perspective of faith as its guide. My analysis depends not 
only on Ziebart’s work but also on an article that she does not include in her 
survey, Jasper Hopkins’ “Prolegomena to Cusanus of Cusa’s Conception of the 
Relationship of Faith to Reason.”89 

The general scheme of Ziebart's book holds that two types of faith can be 
found in Cusanus's work, and that he seeks to resolve the tension between 
faith and reason by conjoining these two aspects or types of faith. One of 
them, which Ziebart calls epistemological, is the faith by which the intellect 
presupposes that truth exists and that it is partly achievable. This innate faith 
in truth is common to all human minds and is the condition of all knowledge. 
The other type of faith is the dogmatic one that believes, basing itself on the 
authority of the Scriptures, that this truth is none other than Jesus Christ. In 
this differentiation and in Cusanus' attempt to unite both terms, Ziebart finds 
his contribution to the faith-reason conflict. Although he was never explicitly 
involved in it, the fact that both his theoretical and practical programs had 
unity as a goal is undeniable. In this regard, says Ziebart, “It was crucial for 
him to articulate a model of faith that did not entail passive submission to 
the authority of Revelation (which ‘hardened’ infidels would simply reject)”90 
but also he “certainly did not intend to develop, nor would he countenance, 


87 Ziebart, Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and Intellect, 35-47. 

88 Ibid., 34. 

89 Jasper Hopkins, “Prolegomena to Nicholas of Cusa’s Conception of the Relationship 
of Faith to Reason,” in https://www.jasper-hopkins.info/cusafaith_reason-engl.pdf., last 
accessed May 15th, 2021. 

go Ziebart, Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and Intellect, 42. 
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a notion of faith that could be detached from its Christian context.”*! Hence 
the dialectical tension between epistemological faith and faith as the belief 
in the authority of Revelation, the development of which is investigated in 
Ziebart’s book. 

On the other hand, Jasper Hopkins points out three different senses in 
which Cusanus uses the term “faith.” He calls the first “propositional faith,” 
that is, “belief in the truth of a given proposition on the basis of the authority 
that propounds the proposition.”*? In other words, it is the assent given to the 
teachings of Christ, the Scriptures and the Church. The second sense is “saving 
faith,” that is, faith as a commitment to God. Although according to Hopkins 
it presupposes propositional faith as a necessary condition, it differs from it 
because saving faith implies hope and love. This is the faith formed by char- 
ity that Cusanus mentions in De docta Ignorantia 111.23 The third sense of the 
term that Hopkins’ article differentiates is “systematic faith,” that is, faith “as a 
system of articles-of-belief that constitute a religion.”** Thus, we can speak of 
Christian faith, Jewish faith, Muslim faith, etc. 

Although Hopkins’ classification is meticulous, and every sense of the word 
“faith” that he indicates can be located in Cusanus' production, his article omits 
the sense that Ziebart calls “epistemological.” Nevertheless, four years later, in 
his orienting study to his translations of Cusanus’ works De coniecturis and De 
ludo globi,?> Hopkins makes an observation that refers to this epistemological 
sense of the word “faith”: 


In De Mente 15 (159:7) Nicholas uses the expression “connata religio?” 
Although some translators have taken this expression to mean simply 
“unsere Religion” (“our religion”), it means much more. [...] Because of 
the presence in men of an innate tendency toward religion and toward 
seeking God, each man (says Nicholas) has a desire for an immortal life; 
and this desire is a foretaste of Eternal Wisdom. Nicholas's presupposi- 
tionalism has its matrix in this foretaste.% 


Hopkins' remark relates connata religio, innate religion, to the tendency that 
leads the human mind toward Truth. In this sense, connata religio can be 


91 Ibid., 38. 

92 Hopkins, “Prolegomena,” 8. 

93 De docta ignorantia (h 1, n. 250). 

94 Hopkins, “Prolegomena,” 9. 

95 Jasper Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa: Metaphysical Speculations [Volume Two], “Orienting 
Study.” 

96 Hopkins, “Orienting Study” 58. 
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identified with epistemological faith and both, as argued in Chapter 2 of this 
book, with the iudicium connatum, the innate power to judge that guides the 
human mind so that it can rest in its beloved goal. De sapientia (h v, n. 10) calls 
it pregustatio; De mente, connata religio (h v, 159). According to De pace fidei 
(h vir, n. 5), it is a faith common to all men and presupposed in the variety 
of rites. 

If we go back to the two types of faith that Ziebart’s book differentiates 
between, we can see that the one she calls dogmatic encloses at least two of 
the three senses classified by Hopkins, namely, propositional faith and faith 
as a system of belief. The other aspect, the one she calls “epistemological,” 
can be identified with the pregustatio or religio connata. I will refer to it as 
“innate faith.” As chapter 1 of De docta ignorantia shows, this innate faith 
belongs to the very core of the human mind and, preceding all knowledge, 
it not only presupposes but also knows; that is, it knows its goal, despite not 
knowing what the goal is. Innate faith, therefore, is no other than that certain 
knowledge about which Cusanus wrote in letter number 4 to the Tegernsee 
abbot: incipient intellectual knowledge that guides affection in its movement 
towards the truth. 

Consequently, even when innate faith can be identified with “epistemologi- 
cal faith,” it should be remembered that it implies an affective dimension. It 
is this conjunction between knowledge (intellectus) and love (affectus) that 
opens the possibility for innate faith to become faith formed by charity (fides 
caritate formata). 


3.1 The Notion of Faith in De docta ignorantia 111, Chapter n (h 1, n. 244) 
Cusanus’s notion of innate faith is present from the beginning of De docta igno- 
rantia. As said above, Book 1 starts from the assumption that the human mind 
is led towards truth by an innate criterion that implies both a certain knowl- 
edge and an instinctive love or affectus. In Book 111, chapters 1 to 5, Cusanus 
aims to show that the need for the Incarnation of the Logos, which completes 
the created universe’s perfection, is susceptible to being grasped by human 
reason. However, he does not try to demonstrate the rational truth of this cen- 
tral article of Christian faith as if it were the logical outcome of a syllogistic 
argument, nor does he claim that this can be done. His assumption is of a dif- 
ferent kind. Faith is not the logical conclusion of a rational exercise, but rather 
the knowledge that precedes and implies (complicare) all of the human mind’s 
functions, not only rational, which are ruled by the principle of non contradic- 
tion, but also intellectual, by which the mind can apprehend the conjoining 
of opposites in the infinite. When Cusanus exposes the reasonableness of the 
Incarnation of the Logos in the first five chapters of De docta ignorantia 111, the 
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verbs he uses are all in the subjunctive, indicating possibility. In other words, if 
the human mind healthily exercises philosophical reasoning, the Incarnation 
will be understood as possible.*” Once this rational possibility has been shown, 
Cusanus switches to the indicative and tells the reader that this possibility real- 
ized itself in Jesus Christ: 


In sure faith and by such considerations as the foregoing, we have now 
been led to the place that without any hesitancy at all we firmly hold the 
aforesaid to be most true. Accordingly, I say by way of addition that the 
fullness of time has passed and that ever-blessed Jesus is the Firstborn of 
all creation.98 


During this process — in this case, the process of reading De docta ignorantia — 
innate faith leads reason in its search for truth, and shows that the union 
between the finite and the infinite is not only possible but necessary. As the 
mind unfolds, searching for truth, innate faith becomes “sure faith,’ a faith 
that allows the mind to state that the union between the finite and the infinite 
occurs in the historical Jesus. Neither this statement nor the previous realiza- 
tion that the union between the finite and the infinite is possible are ratio- 
nal deductions. Reason cannot escape the law of non-contradiction, and the 
union between the infinite and the finite is a contradiction in terms. The real- 
ization of its possibility, therefore, takes place when reason turns itself towards 
its beginning, namely, the intellect, which thus apprehends the union between 
the creature and the Creator. Therefore, the teachings of dogmatic or proposi- 
tional faith that say that this union takes place in Jesus complete the develop- 
ment of innate faith. 

This development or unfoldment is described in chapter 11 of Book 111. Innate 
faith is characterized as a beginning that enfolds in itself everything that is sus- 
ceptible to being understood (omnis intelligibilis) and that can be compared to 
the first principles of science, to the extent that any body of knowledge presup- 
poses certain things that are proved to be true only after it develops. Such is the 
case of the human mind's desire for truth, which is guided by innate faith as its 
first principle. For this reason, it can be said that faith enfolds understanding 
(intellectus). Faith means truth, and truth is the condition of all knowledge. 
The human mind participates in it and can enlarge its participation through 


97 ~~ On this, cfr. Ziebart, Nicolaus Cusanus on Faith and Intellect, 15. 

98 De doc. ig. (h 1, n. 203): “Quoniam quidem ad hoc indubia nunc fide hiis talibus ratiocina- 
tionibus provecti sumus, ut in nullo haesitantes firmiter teneamus praemissa verissima 
esse, subiungentes dicimus temporis plenitudinem praeteritam ac Iesum semper bene- 
dictum primogenitum omnis creaturae esse.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned 
Ignorance, 121. 
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the exercise of its intellectual function; therefore, understanding (intellectus) 
is the unfolding of faith, i.e., of truth: 


All our forefathers unanimously maintain that faith is the beginning of 
understanding. For in every branch of study certain things are presup- 
posed as first principles. They are grasped by faith alone, and from them 
is elicited an understanding of the matters to be treated. For everyone 
who wills to ascend to learning must believe those things without which 
he cannot ascend. [...] Therefore, faith enfolds within itself everything 
which is understandable. But understanding is the unfolding of faith. 
Therefore, understanding is guided by faith, and faith is increased by 
understanding. Hence, where there is no sound faith, there is no true 
understanding. Thus, it is evident what kind of conclusion erroneous 
beginnings and a weakness of foundation imply.°? 


The first steps of this journey, which is no other than the mind’s return to its 


principle, i.e. truth in itself, are the same for every human being, insomuch as 
innate faith is inherent to the mind. On the other side, the journey might differ 
just as men differ. It might begin as love for truth among pagans, or as assent 


to one or another religion among infidels, or even as obedience to the faith 


of one’s parents, among Christians. This innate seed of faith, knowledge, or 


truth must unfold and develop in order to achieve perfection, and it can only 
do so through the love of Christ, who is Faith itself. Cusanus is confident that 
the human mind can become aware that divine unity must also be trine or 


that the universe needs, in order to become complete, the union between the 


finite and the infinite, and shows it to be so in the De docta ignorantia books. 


But the belief that this union has been historically consummated in Jesus of 


Nazareth requires assenting to this statement, the type of assent that Hopkins 


calls “propositional faith.’ Only then does faith become, in Cusanus’ words, 
“indubitable faith” or “assured faith.”10° 


99 


100 


De doc. ig. 111 (h 1, n. 244). “Maiores nostri omnes concordanter asserunt fidem initium 
esse intellectus. In omni enim facultate quaedam praesupponuntur ut principia prima, 
quae sola fide apprehenduntur, ex quibus intelligentia tractandorum elicitur. Omnem 
enim ascendere volentem ad doctrinam credere necesse est hiis, sine quibus ascendere 
nequit. Ait enim Jsaias: Nisi credideritis, non intelligetis Fides igitur est in se complicans 
omne intelligibile. Intellectus autem est fidei explicatio. Dirigitur igitur intellectus per 
fidem, et fides per intellectum extenditur Ubi igitur non est sana fides, nullus est verus 
intellectus. Error principiorum et fundamenti debilitas qualem conclusionem subinfer- 
ant, manifestum est.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 140. 

Cfr. h 1, n. 203, “indubia fides” and h 1, n. 251 “fides certa.” 
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But there is no more perfect faith than Truth itself, which is Jesus. [...] 
Moreover, faith cannot be great apart from the holy hope of enjoying 
Jesus. For how would anyone have assured faith if he did not hope for 
what was promised him by Christ? [...] Blessed is God, who by His own 
son has redeemed us from the darkness of such great ignorance in order 
that we may discern to be false and deceptive all the things which are 
somehow done by a mediator other than Christ, who is truth, and by a 
faith other than [faith] in Jesus! 


The mind's return journey to its principle, here understood as perfect faith, 
consists of a progressive detachment from the senses and reason. The pecu- 
liarity of this process is its intellectual character, a non-surprising fact since 
Cusanus identifies faith with truth. Human nature, which is the image of the 
divine Logos, was created as an intellectual nature, and if the senses are not 
subordinated to reason and if reason is not subordinated to the intellect, 
the cause for this is the Fall. Conversion through faith restores this altered 
order between intellect, reason and the senses, and it recovers that which 
belongs to the original human nature’s capacity to achieve the end it was cre- 
ated for.102 

Although the emphasis on the intellectual character of the return journey 
might suggest that this path is only for a chosen few, mainly the intellectually 
apt or cultivated, for Cusanus the term “intellectual” means detached from the 
senses, which drag the mind down toward earthly recreations away from reason 
which, being ruled by the law of non contradiction, cannot accept the union 
of creature and Creator. According to this, any simple soul with a God-loving 
heart, who accepts the Christian revelation and lives by its commandments, 
keeps themselves free from the rule of both the senses and reason; they rise 
above them towards intellectual knowledge, and certainly not on the basis of 
philosophical speculation. 


101 De doc. ig. 111 (h 244, 251, 253): “Nulla autem perfectior fides quam ipsamet veritas, quae 
Iesus est. [...] Nec potest fides magna esse sine spe sancta fruitionis ipsius Iesu. Quomodo 
enim quis fidem certam haberet, si promissa sibi a Christo non speraret? [...] Benedictus 
Deus, qui per Filium suum de tenebris tantae ignorantiae nos redemit, ut sciamus 
omnia falsa et deceptoria, quae alio mediatore quam Christo, qui veritas est, et alia fide 
quam lesu, qualitercumque perficiuntur!” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned 
Ignorance, 140, 144 and 145. 

102 On this, see Jorge Mario Machetta, “Intellectus explicatio fidei. La dimensión cristológica 
de la verdad” in: Nicolás de Cusa: identidad y alteridad. Pensamiento y diálogo. Ed. 
J. M. Machetta and C. D'Amico. Buenos Aires: Biblos, 2010, 447-463. 
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But soundest faith-in-Christ, made steadfastly firm in simplicity, can, in 
accordance with previously given instruction in ignorance, be increased 
and unfolded in ascending degrees. For although hidden from the wise, 
the very great and very deep mysteries of God are revealed, through faith 
in Jesus, to the small and humble inhabitants of the world.!03 


The ultimate end of the mind’s journey is Jesus, who is the perfection of every 
creature and the goal of all things. Faith takes the mind upwards, lifting it 
above senses, reason and even intellect, so that it may contemplate Christ 
while realizing that He cannot be comprehended. As De docta ignorantia’s first 
paragraphs establish, there is no proportion between the finite human mind 
and the infinite Truth towards which it moves. Whether we choose to call it 
infinite Truth or perfect Faith, it is always Jesus Christ whom we are naming. 
Since He, who is the mind’s goal and perfection, is not comprehensible, the 
mind’s faithful movement does not stop but moves always forward in learned 
ignorance. It does not depend on authority anymore, i.e., it does not “hear” but 
it “sees”: it sees “things which, because they are things beyond all hearing and 
all vocal instruction, cannot be revealed.”! This revelation that is not a revela- 
tion is progressive, as both the mind's ascent and the increasing of its faith are 
progressive. Even if a pilgrim’s faith cannot be perfect, it can and should be as 
perfect as each pilgrim’s best, so that it becomes great enough to unite his or 
her mind in oneness with Jesus. 


Be aware that as someone's flesh is progressively and gradually mortified 
by faith, he progressively ascends to oneness with Christ, so that he is 
absorbed into Christ by a deep union — to the extent that this is possible 
on [this pilgrim’s] pathway. Leaping beyond all things which are visible 
and mundane, he obtains the full perfection of his nature. 


103 De doc. ig. 111 (h 1, n. 245): “Potest autem Christi sanissima fides, in simplicitate constanter 
firmata, gradibus ascensionum extendi et explicari secundum datam ignorantiae doctri- 
nam. Maxima enim et profundissima Dei mysteria in mundo ambulantibus, quamquam 
sapientibus abscondita, parvulis et humilibus in fide Iesu revelantur [...]” Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa on Learned Ignorance, 141. 

104 Ibid. (h 1, n. 247): “[...] ubi ea videntur, quae revelari non possunt, quoniam supra 
omnem auditum sunt et vocis doctrinam.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned 
Ignorance, 142. 

105 Ibid. (h 1, n. 252): “Age, ut successive mortificata carne sensim per fidem gradatim ad 
unitatem cum Christo quis ascendat, ut in ipsum profunda unione, quantum hoc in via 
possibile est, absorbeatur. Omnia hic, quae visibilia et in mundo sunt, transiliens per- 
fectionem completam naturae assequitur.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on Learned 
Ignorance, 144. 
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One last note on the subject of faith. Although assent to the Christian rev- 
elation is a necessary condition for the initial seed of innate faith to develop 
perfect faith, it is not sufficient. The first and last condition is the love of 
Christ: “It is necessary that perfect faith in Christ be — to the extent that this 
is really possible — most pure, maximum, and formed by love.”%6 As Cusanus 
explains in De pace fidei n. 58; the dogmatic aspect of faith must be enlivened 
by works, and “works” must be understood as the observance of the command- 
ments, which can be cut down to one, the commandment to love God and 
our neighbors.!07 


4 Love 


As shown above in the first section, the affectus is a structural part of the 
iudicium concreatum, that is, the power to judge that guides the human mind 
toward truth. Cusanus considers that this affection is not blind, but guided 
by certain knowledge. He calls that knowledge “faith” and characterizes it as 
an innate belief in the existence of truth. During the mind’s journey toward 
truth, innate faith must unfold in the world in order to perfect itself and 
become faith formed by love (caritas). In this section, I hope to show that 
caritas is the perfection of the innate affectus, which also must unfold, pro- 
gressing and refining itself into the love of Christ, the perfect love that forms 
faith, fulfilling it. 

Caritas is an intellectual love, that is, it is not subordinated to either reason 
or the senses; therefore, the innate affectus’ journey toward perfection implies 
its progressive detachment from the passions that agitate the soul. In what 
follows, I will track this idea in three texts that belong to the period in which 
Cusanus maintained an epistolary exchange with the monks at St. Quirin 
in Tegernsee. The texts are letter number g to Caspar Aindorffer (February 
1454), letter number 16 to Bernard Waging (2nd Sunday of Lent, 1454) and 
Sermo CCXLI (Abbey of Novacella, August 28, 1456). I will not analyze the 
texts in chronological order, but rather organize them thematically, in order 
to clarify the differences between the terms affectus, amor mundi, dilectio 
and caritas. 


106 Ibid. (h 1, n. 248): “Oportet autem perfectam Christi fidem esse purissimam, maximam, 
formatam caritate, quanto hoc fieri potest efficacius.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa on 
Learned Ignorance, 143. 

107 See Chapter 2 for further assessment of this passage. 
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4.1 Letter Number 9 to Caspar Aindorffer (February 1454) 

The term affectus has already been analyzed in this chapter. It is the weight 
that leads intellectual natures to seek rest in the end they love (De learned igno- 
rantia, n. 2) and the foretaste of wisdom’s ineffable sweetness (Idiota. De sapi- 
entia 1). In short, it is the desire that moves human beings to seek their goal. In 
the incipient status of this desire, affection and knowledge cannot be distin- 
guished except for methodological purposes. As Cusanus says in letters 4 and 
5 and Sermo LVI, one does not love what is not known, but neither searches 
for what is fully known. Affectus, therefore, implies a certain knowledge of its 
goal, even if it does not know what the goal, as such, is. Cusanus will return to 
this topic in letter 9 to Caspar Aindorffer, comparing affectus with the natural 
instinct of a hunting dog. The end of affectus, the goal it is looking for, is called 
caritas; the path that leads from affectus to caritas is called dilectio. 


I saw with greatest pleasure your most elegant letters, always most pleas- 
ing to me, redolent of the odor of Christ, that certainly is pleasing and 
cordial; and I read with praise the desire [desiderium] of the brothers, 
inflamed, to grasp charity [caritas] absolutely. God is hidden from the 
eyes of all the wise, because He inspires so that He may be sought. An 
avid mind [mens] leaves nothing untried so that at some time it may 
attain the beloved [amatus]. The hunting dog, when it begins to seek out 
the hare that it never saw, seeks in various places; and unless its nature 
has some impression of its species, it is not incited to run. It would labor 
in a vacuum if it ignored what it found. So it happens to our intellec- 
tual nature [natura intellectualis], which is moved toward the truth as 
if toward its own life. Thus we run, some one way, some another, so that 
we will grasp it since we are travelers. Sometimes the way of one pleases 
us more than that of another, and we embrace it. The shortest and most 
secure way is love [dilectio], as the holy writings instruct us.!08 


108 Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 121-122. “Eternam salutem, venerande 
pater, amice singularissime. Litteras vestras ornatissimas, michi semper gratissimas, 
odorem Christi redolentes utique suavem et cordialem, libentissime vidi; et legi laudans 
desiderium fratrum ad apprehensionem absolute caritatis inflammatum. Queritur Deus 
absconditus ab oculis omnium sapientium; et quia inspirat ut queratur, mens avida nichil 
dimittit intemptatum ut aliquando attingat ad amatum. Varie discurrit venatiens canis, 
dum incipit querere leporem quem nunquam vidit; et nisi natura sua aliquam habe- 
ret impressionem speciei eius, non incitaretur ut curreret, in vacuum enim laboraret si 
inventum ignoraret. Ita accidit intellectuali nature nostre, que ad veritatem ut ad vitam 
suam movetur. Hic quidem currimus ut eam apprehendamus dum viatores sumus, alius 
quidem sic, alius aliter; et gratior est nobis aliquando via unius quam allerius, et illam 
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The link between affectus, dilectio, and caritas is clear. The Tegernsee broth- 
ers’ desire is to attain caritas in an absolute way, that is, free from all attach- 
ments, conditions, and qualifications. They seek the hidden God, and the 
desire that moves them is inspired by God himself. Cusanus compares this 
desire with the precognition of the hunting dog, which must have some kind 
of knowledge of the hare because if it did not, it could neither look for it nor 
recognize it if it happened to find it. In the line that follows this comparison, 
Cusanus implicitly identifies the desire of caritas, which is the desire of God, 
with the search for truth that is characteristic of intellectual natures. If there 
is a distinction between the two, it exists between different paths to the same 
end. The paths are multiple, says Cusanus, and some people will feel more 
inclined towards one than another. The shortest and safest path, however, is 
that of dilectio. Thus, he introduces a new theme, a theme that he will develop 
two years later in his Sermo CCXLI. It is about the shortest way for human 
beings to rise toward their end, understanding this end as caritas Dei. 


4.2 Sermo CCXLI Suadeo tibi emere a me aurum ignitum et probatum, 
ut locuplex fias (1456) and Letter Number 16 to Bernard of Waging 
(March 1454) 
Sermo CCXLI, called “I Advise You to Buy from Me Gold that Has Been Tried by 
Fire,” takes its title from John’s Book of Revelation (3:18-22), and was preached 
in Navacelles, France, on August 28th, 1456. Its interest lies in the fact that it 
treats the subject of love within Cusanus’ usual philosophical framework while 
changing the theme. Cusanus still states that the human mind's goal is unat- 
tainable in itself, and that man can only apprehend it through its image or like- 
ness; the novelty lies in the names this sermon gives to the goal and its image. 
The goal is referred to as caritas, which he identifies with the “love of God,” and 
the image is called dilectio, “love of our neighbors.” Thus, through the love of 
our neighbors we attain knowledge of the unattainable caritas or God. 


Moreover, let us note that by means of love [amore] we come to a knowl- 
edge of God. Although nothing is loved unless it is known, neverthe- 
less God — who because of His infinite knowability is unknowable (as 
a light, which of its own nature is visible, is on account of its exceeding 
brightness invisible to our eyes) — is knowable by means of a likeness. 
For anything that was unknown enters into our knowledge by means of 
a likeness. (For example, an unknown face becomes familiar through 


amplectimur; brevissima autem via et securissima est dilectio, uti nos instruunt sacre lit- 
tere.” Trans. Thomas Izbicki. 
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its likeness, which comes unto our eye.) Now, we know that God is Love 
[caritas]. But love for one’s neighbor is a likeness of Love. Therefore, by 
means of love [dilectio], as by means of an image and a likeness, we come 
to a knowledge of God.1°9 


As he did two years earlier in letter 9, Cusanus presents dilectio or love of our 
neighbors as the means to achieve caritas. This time he uses the term “like- 
ness,” which could be understood as “image.” The reason that our dilectio for 
our neighbors is a likeness of God's caritas is that we are ¿mago Dei. Being an 
image or likeness, dilectio derives all of its perfection from its exemplar. There 
is nothing in it except the exemplar in its likeness. An image in which there is 
no likeness of its exemplar has no truth; strictly speaking, it is not an image. 
Therefore, not every affectionate inclination towards our neighbors can be 
properly called dilectio. 


Loving one’s neighbor is loving God in and through His image. When I 
love a human being — who, like me, has God as his Father — I love in him 
the Father, whose image he bears. [...] 

Therefore, he who loves his neighbor not on account of God but on 
account of something useful or beneficial does not fulfill the command- 
ment; and he abides not in love for God but in self-love, because he loves 
himself in his neighbor.!° 


The degree of dilectio’s likeness to caritas is the criterion by which human 
beings can discern which type of affection animates them: divine or profane 


109 Sermo CCXLI (h x1x/3, n. 5): “Notemus etiam quod amore pervenimus in cognitionem 
Dei. Quamvis nihil amatum nisi cognitum, tamen Deus, qui propter infinitam cognos- 
cibilitatem est incognoscibilis, sicut lux, quae de se est visibilis, propter nimiam lucidi- 
tatem est a nostris oculis invisibilis, est similitudine cognoscibilis. Omne enim quod 
fuit incognitum, intrat per similitudinem in cognitionem; sicut incognita facies fit per 
suam similitudinem, quae in oculum venit, cognita. Scimus autem, quod Deus est cari- 
tas. Dilectio autem proximi est similitudo caritatis. Venimus igitur ex dilectione quasi per 
imaginem et similitudinem in Dei cognitionem.” Trans. Jasper Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s 
Didactic Sermons: A Selection, Loveland: The Arthur J. Banning Press, 2008, 343. 

110 Sermo CCXLI (h x1x/3, nn. 3-4): “Dilectio proximi est diligere Deum in imagine. Cum dil- 
igo hominem, qui uti ego Deum patrem habet, in ipso diligo patrem, cuius gestat imagi- 
nem. Sicut qui diligit filium regis propter regem, in filio diligit patrem et complacet patri, 
quia scit quod creator in sua creatura et filio seu imagine, quam vocavit ad sui consortium 
et haereditatem, habet complacentiam.” 

“Qui igitur diligit proximum non propter Deum sed propter utile aut commodum 
quodcumque, non adimplet mandatum nec est in caritate Dei sed sui ipsius, quia se dil- 
igit in proximo.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Didactic Sermons, 342-343. 
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love. In other words, it is the criterion that allows us to tell whether we are 
moving closer to God or straying further from Him. Although “without love for 
God no one can attain filiation,”™ and although “no one can know whether he 
is abiding in love,”"* nevertheless all humans possess a yardstick by which to 
measure whether we are going in the right direction: i.e., the quality of our love 
for our neighbors. Do we love them because we see in them the image of God, 
or do we love them for a profane reason? In the latter case, we love neither God 
nor our neighbor, but rather ourselves. Needless to say, this type of love for 
ourselves is also profane. 

Cusanus calls it amor mundi, love of the world. It does not explicitly show 
itself as self-love but is disguised as love for others. It can be discovered 
because it seeks a type of satisfaction which is not the intellectual fulfillment 
that caritas carries; that is, it is not free from the passions. In the sermon, 
Cusanus gives us an example of this clouded amor mundi. It happens when 
the lover is blind to the beloved’s flaws. In this case, the lover is not loving the 
other person but rather his or her idea of this person. Therefore, it can be said 
that in this case the lover does not love God in his or her neighbor, but loves 
him or herself instead. 


For example, a lover, while he is in love with his beloved, does not see her 
defects, because he loves exceedingly; but after the love ceases, he sees 
the defects. As the lyricist said: “If someone loves a frog, he thinks the 
frog to be Diana.” Hence, love covers shame, so that it is invisible to all, as 
was said about iron in fire. But the world’s love does not cover the defect; 
rather, it blinds the lover, from whom it removes a true viewing, because 
the lover does not see in accordance with a true judgment of the intel- 
lect [secundum verum iudicium intellectus] but sees in conformity with 
his affection [secundum verum iudicium intellectus].03 


111 Sermo CCXLI (h x1x/3, n. 3): “Ideo Johannes in canonica nos docet, quod quamvis sine 
caritate Dei nemo possit quis filiationem attingere, et quamvis etiam nemo scire possit, 
an sit in caritate, tamen si habet dilectionem proximi, certus debet esse, quod est in cari- 
tate.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Didactic Sermons, 342. 

112 Ibid. 

113 Ibid. (h xrx/3, n. 12): Sicut in amore huius mundi manifestum est, quia amor cooperit 
defectus,non enim videt amans defectus eius quod valde amat stante amato in amore; 
sed cessante amore tunc videt. Uti dixit Metersta: Si quis amat ranam, ranam putat esse 
Dianam. Unde caritas operit foeditatem, ita quod est invisibilis ab omnibus, uti de fer- 
rom igne dictum est. Sed amor mundi non operit defectum, sed excaecat amantem, a 
quo tollit verum visum, quia amans non videt secundum verum iudicium intellectus sed 
secundum affectum. Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Didactic Sermons, 345-346. 
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This amor mundi, a love that is distant from, rather than close to its exem- 
plar, is called here affectus. As became explicit in Cusanus’ exchange with the 
Tegernsee monks, affectus is not blind, but carries a kind of pre-knowledge 
that can be called “innate faith.” For human beings to reach the fullness of their 
nature, both this affectus and the knowledge it implies should develop, shed- 
ding the weight of the senses and passions. Amor mundi is still closer to the 
initial affective impulse than to its flowering into intellectual love. Unlike amor 
mundi, intellectual love or caritas does not cover the defects of the beloved 
but transfigures the lover. Because of its power of transfiguration, caritas can 
be called a divine elixir, the Arabic name for a potion that transforms every- 
thing into gold. Likely, caritas transforms the human being who practices it 
into a child of God. Thus, in paragraph 13, the reason for the title of the sermon 
becomes clear: 


Moreover, I say that love can be called a divine elixir. For some men tell of 
a certain potion that transforms all things into gold. In Arabic this potion 
is called an elixir. Analogously, love not only covers over but also trans- 
forms a son of man into a son of God by making of what is terrestrial 
that which is celestial. For he who has perfect love has fire-tried gold that 
enriches. For he is rich to the point that he can purchase the Kingdom of 
Heaven, since the worth of that gold enfolds the value of the Tree of Life 
in the midst of Paradise and the value of all the fountains of the waters- 
of-life in the city of the New Jerusalem and in the entire Kingdom.""* 


Further on, in paragraph 15, Cusanus metaphorically comments on caritas’ 
transformative powers. As the elixir can transform other metals into gold, 
analogously caritas “not only covers shame and weakness, as does bogus love, 
but transforms into gold-producing powers the powers and operations of lead 
and of stannum [tin] and of copper.”!5 We are to understand that lead, tin, and 
copper are metaphors for the senses and passions. Caritas, therefore, does not 


114 Ibid. (h x1x/3, n. 13): Dico etiam caritatem posse nominari elixir divinum. Dicunt enim 
quidam esse quandam medicinam, quae omnia mutat in aurum, quae vocatur elixir 
Arabice. Sic caritas non solum cooperit, sed transmutat filium hominis in filium Dei, faci- 
endo de terrestri caelestem. Nam qui habet perfectam caritatem, ille habet aurum igni- 
tum probatum locupletans. Nam adeo est locuplex, quod regnum caelorum emere potest, 
quoniam virtus illius auri complicat valorem arboris vitae in medio paradisi et omnium 
fontium vitae aquarum civitatis novae Jerusalem atque totius regni. Trans. Hopkins, 
Nicholas of Cusa’s Didactic Sermons, 346. 

115 Ibid. (h x1x/3, n. 15): “Si perfecta caritas non solum operit foeditatem et infirmitatem 
sicut amor sophisticus, sed plumbeas et stagneas atque cupreas virtutes et operationes 
transmutat in aureas.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Didactic Sermons, 347. 
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rise above by ignoring them, but rather transmutes them into its own intel- 
lectual nature. 

Because of its intellectual nature, caritas has a cognitive dimension. This 
is not a novelty peculiar to Sermo CCXLI. Cusanus developed the subject two 
years before in a letter to Bernard de Waging, prior of Tegernsee. This letter, 
numbered 16 by Vansteenberghe, is Cusanus’ answer to a letter from Bernard. 
Bernard had taken up Cusanus’ metaphor from letter 9 about the natural 
instinct of a hunting dog, believing he had found a confirmation of the monks’ 
favorite hypothesis of an ecstatic love that overpowers knowing. He wrote 
to Cusanus: 


I believe too, nevertheless, not impudently, that God can be seen by the 
eye of love or known more easily and truly, because more intimately, than 
by being discerned by cognition or vision alone, whether it is abstractive 
or intuitive, among which, if another vision mediates, which could be 
intuitive and abstractive, the question is to what the one who knows bet- 
ter could respond etc. 

Consequently, I believe with the experts, the faithful person can be 
raised up to God, the summit of the mind, by the affection of love without 
preceding or actual accompanying cognition. Indeed a blind dog is able 
to smell its prey even if it is not known or seen. Nevertheless, I believe this 
mystical love could not be in the mind of a human being without some 
sort of knowledge of God, since natural love neither remains nor can be 
without all cognition joined or separate. It is the ability to believe what 
has been said. It is the ability to know by experience together with him 
who says, I rejoiced in those etc. [Ps. 121:1]. 


The cardinal’s letter 9 certainly does not speak of a “blind dog” since his meta- 
phor stands for our natura intellectuallis. With patience, he repeats concepts 
expressed before: 


You touch on a matter which is ambiguous to many, concerning the taste 
of divine sweetness. Christ teaches us that it is in knowing. Philip said, 
Show us the Father, and it will suffice [Jn. 14:8]. God is love [1 Jn. 4:8]. 
It suffices to show charity. To taste and see [Ps. 34:8] absolute charity is 
the ultimate desire. Charity is the life of the spirit. When, therefore, the 
intellect in itself, that is, intellectually, knows that it possesses its life, 
then it is delighted by that taste of daisies it does not know. God, Who is 
love, is in all. But we are not, therefore, happy unless we see Him in us. 
Whoever understands that God is the object of the rational soul, and as 
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much intellect as will, turns to coincidences and says: “God, Who is above 
the good and true, the force of the good and true, is attained only above 
everything that is understood as well as loved. Yet when we approach 
Him, we can approach only by seeking. This seeking, however, is not 
without understanding and loving. We love the good, and we see what 
it is that we love.” Nevertheless, as Augustine says, “We do not seek if we 
are inwardly ignorant.” Therefore, love of the good is not without all con- 
cept of the good. Nor is there a concept without love. There is knowledge 
of the number of desirable things. Who, therefore, arises to that infinite 
power, the most unified and simple summit of the mind, cannot deny, 
if felicity is the utmost of the desirable things, and since this is to know 
God, where felicity indeed is, to know is to love, and to love is to know. 

It is true that God does not require from us that we know Him, because 
this is not in our power; but He wishes that we love Him as far as pos- 
sible. He promises us that He will manifest Himself to us, that is, if we 
love Him." 


Perhaps because he is afraid of being misunderstood again, Cusanus com- 
municates his ideas with unusual clarity. Caritas is the life of the intellectual 
nature and, when the intellect loves, it knows that it is enjoying its own life. 
God is the goal of the intellect as much as that of the will. The journey toward 


116 Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance, 134-135. “Tangitis materiam que multis est 
ambigua, de gusto suavitatis divine. Christus nos docet in cognicione illam esse. Philippus 
dicebat: “ostende nobis patrem et sufficit’ [Jn. 14: 8] Deus caritas est; ostendere caritatem 
sufficit. Gustare et videre absolutam caritatem est ultimum desideriorum; caritas enim 
est vita spiritus. Quando igitur intellectus in se, hoc est intellectualiter, scit vitam suam 
possidere, tunc in eo gustu deliciatur in margaritis quas non cognoscit. Deus qui caritas 
est, est in omnibus; sed non sumus propterea felices nisi ipsum videamus in nobis. Qui 
attendit Deum esse obiectum anime racionalis, et tam intellectus quam voluntatis, ille ad 
coincidencias se convertit, et dicit: Deus qui est super bonum et super verum, vis boni et 
veri, non attingitur uti est, nisi supra omne id quod intelligitur pariter et amatur, quamvis 
dum nos ad impsum accedimus non possimus nisi querendo accedere. Querere autem 
sine intelligere et amare non est. Amamus bonum et querimus quid sit quod amamus, 
et tamen, ut ait Augustinus, neque quereremus si penitus ignoraremus. Amor igitur boni 
sine omni boni notitia non est; et notitia sine amore non est. Scientia est de numero desid- 
erabilium. Qui igitur ad virtutem illam infinitam, unissimam et simplicissimam aciem 
mentis elevat, non potest negare, si felicitas est ultimum desiderabilium et cum hoc est 
cognoscere Deum, qui est felicitas, cognoscere sit amare, et amare cognoscere. Verum est 
quod Deus non exigit a nobis ut ipsum cognoscamus, quia hoc non estin potestate nostra; 
sed vult quod ipsum amemus secundum possibilitatem, et promittit nobis quomodo ipse 
se nobis tunc manifestabit, si scilicet ipsum dilexerimus.” Trans. Thomas Izbicki. 
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Him is not without understanding and loving. Love is not without concept and 
there is no concept without love. To know is to love and to love is to know. 

Although there does not seem to be much more that Cusanus can say 
to stress the coincidence between knowing and loving, two years later, in 
Sermo CCXLI, he developed the theme of the intellectual nature of caritas. 
Because its essence is intellectual, only intellectual natures can participate in 
it!” Human beings attain or receive caritas in their supreme potence, which 
for Cusanus is the intellect: 


Similarly, our soul, which is where time and eternity are united (viz., on 
the horizon of eternity) receives the spirit of Love only in [the soul's] 
highest power, which is turned toward the Sun of Justice; for like a pol- 
ished mirror this splendrous, incorporeal surface, [or power], is capable 
of receiving that radiating [divine light]. Yet, [this highest human power, 
viz., the intellectual power, | does not deeply receive [the divine ray when 
the soul is in the state] where it animates flesh and blood. For the sensual 
man does not perceive the things that are of the Spirit of God. For the 
perceptible world (to which the old man belongs) neither sees nor knows 
nor can know that Spirit; rather, that which is reported about Love is fool- 
ishness to him.!8 


The sensual man does not develop affectus and amor mundi toward their per- 
fection but he misunderstands and despises the experience of caritas. On 
the other side, the human being that has perfected their intellectual nature 
through the practice of dilectio knows or can understand that caritas is compa- 
rable with fire-tried gold. As the value of gold enfolds the value of all other met- 
als, caritas is the measure of the value of all virtues. This is the reason why Jesus 
compares it to a unique pearl or a hidden treasure. If one possesses caritas, 


117 Sermo CCXLI (h x1x/3, n. 13): “[...] licet similitudo valde claudicet, concipe spiritum Dei, 
quem nominamus caritatem, esse incognitum et vere ineffabilem creatorem omnis spiri- 
tus, et ille non attingitur nisi per rationales spiritus, qui solum sunt capaces eius et in 
quibus deliciatur amor incorruptibilis virtutis [...].” 

118 Ibid. (h x1x/3, n. 18): “Sic anima nostra, quae est ubi tempus et aeternitas uniuntur, scilicet 
in orizonte aeternitatis, non recipit spiritum caritatis nisi in superna potentia ad solem 
iustitiae conversa, quia illa splendida incorporea superficies est illius irradiationis capax 
sicut politum speculum. Sed non recipit in profundo, ubi amat carnem et sanguinem. 
Nam animalis homo non percipit quae spiritus Dei sunt. Sensibilis enim mundus, de quo 
vetus homo est, non videt neque scit aut scire potest illum spiritum, sed stultitia est illi id, 
quod de ea refertur.” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa’s Didactic Sermons, 344. 
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one possesses everything.!!'* How do we come to possess it? By the exercise of 
dilectio or love of our neighbors. Characteristically, Cusanus considers that a 
law written in our soul and rendered visible by an innate light leads us during 
the journey from affectus to caritas. He mentions this in a text that belongs to 
the same period in which the letters and the Sermo CCXLI were written. It is 
De pace fidei, from 1453. I comment on this passage in Chapter 2, and mention 
it in Chapter 5: 


The divine commandments are very terse and very well known to every- 
one and are common to all nations. Indeed, the light that shows us these 
[commandments] is created together with the rational soul. For God 
speaks within us, [commanding us] to love Him from whom we receive 
being and not to do unto another anything except that which we want 
done unto us. Therefore, love is the fulfillment of God’s law, and all 
[other] laws are reducible to the law of love.!20 


5 Summary 


(a) The early references in Cusanus’ work to the loving dimension of the 
human mind show that he understood affection as a structural part of 
the power of judgment. During his participation in the Tegernsee debate 
over mystical theology, Cusanus did not change his position but clari- 
fied it, emphasizing the primacy of the intellect. This means that the 
mind’s loving movement is not blind but guided by an act of knowledge, 
a cognitio. 


119 Ibid. (h x1x/3, n. 11): Et quia regnum caelorum non est nisi gaudium et pax in Spiritu 
Sancto, qui est caritas tunc Christus videtur margaritam bonam assimilare caritati, simili- 
ter et thesauro abscondito. Et hic in themate auro comparatur ignito probato locuple- 
tanti. Quae non sunt nisi omnia habere in uno et nihil nisi id unum habere, in quo omnia; 
sicut in pretiosa margarita habet mercator omnia, quia omnia bona sua vendidit et com- 
paravit eam, ita in ea habet omnia et per ipsam quae vult habet. Sic thessauro abscondito 
in agro et hic in auro ignito. 

120 De pace fidei (h vil, n. 59): “Divina mandata brevissima et omnibus notissima sunt, et 
communia quibuscumque nationibus. Ymmo lumen nobis illa ostendens est concreatum 
rationali animae. Nam in nobis loquitur Deus, ut ipsum diligamus a quo recipimus esse, 
et quod non faciamus alter) nisi id quod vellemus nobis fieri. Dilectio igitur est comple- 
mentum legis Dei, et omnes leges ad hanc reducuntur” Trans. Hopkins, Nicholas of Cusa's 
De pace fidei and Cribratio alkorani, 665. 
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(b) At the beginning of the mind's journey, the said cognitio is not fully devel- 
oped. The affectus tends toward what it recognizes as good but still does 
not know what good is. The initial cognition is a knowledge that does not 
fully know, which Cusanus identifies with faith. This preliminary state of 
faith is called “epistemological faith” by K. M. Ziebart, and is understood 
by J. Hopkins as the “innate religion” that is introduced in De mente. 

(c) Both the loving inclination and the innate faith that guides it must 
develop together, transcending the attachment to the senses and to rea- 
son. The initial affection must become caritas and the connatural faith 
must become “sure faith,” as Cusanus calls the intellectual realization 
that in the historical Jesus took place during the union between the finite 
and the infinite. 

(d) Such development of affectus and connatural faith is not parallel but 
correlative. Affectus is the loving dimension of the iudicium concreatum, 
faith the cognitive dimension. In order to develop in a harmonius way, 
the mind must integrate the third dimension of its own guiding iudicium, 
“equality,” which expresses itself as the innate moral law of loving others 
as one loves oneself. Faith is not sure faith if it is not informed by love, 
love is not caritas if it is not enlivened by works of justice, and justice 
does not reflect equality if it is devoid of faith and love. 
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The general hypotheses of the book were (a) that the innate power of judg- 
ment, i.e., the criterion that leads the human self toward truth, has a Trinitarian 
structure, formed by a cognitive, social, and affective dimension; and (b) that 
all three dimensions are equally important as conditions of the possibility of 
ethics. My objective has been to make explicit the said Trinitarian structure of 
the iudicium concreatum, while relating each of its three aspects to the ethical 
dimension. Given that the subject of the book belongs to the wider theme of 
Cusanus’ theologico-philosophical anthropology, Chapter 1 is a general intro- 
duction to the metaphysical foundations of his anthropological model. The 
journey of the human self toward its goal is understood by Cusanus as a search 
for truth, and Chapter 1 establishes that truth is identified with the divine 
Logos. Thus, the human mind’s goal is shown to be an ongoing process called 
theosis or christiformitas, i.e., adoptive divine sonship. Chapter 2 examines 
the connatural instrument that, according to Cusanus, guides human beings 
along the process of adoptive filiation. Since both in De docta ignorantia and 
in Idiota. De mente he calls it iudicium concreatum or connatum, innate power 
to judge, the expression iudicium might suggest that the process of becoming 
fully human is identified with the exercise of the cognitive function. To find 
out if this is so, Chapter 2 reviews and analyzes the use of the participles con- 
natum and concreatum in Cusanus’ philosophical work, thus uncovering the 
fact that Cusanus resorted to the idea of an innate power of the human mind 
on many occasions, and gave it different names. The various applications of 
these concepts of Cusanus show that the iudicium connatum unfolds in three 
directions, cognitive, social, and affective, thus manifesting the triune struc- 
ture of the mind. 

Before the analysis of each of these dimensions in Chapters 4, 5, and 6, 
Chapter 3 considers the reach and limits of the power of judgment’s innate 
knowledge. Its conclusions are that the innate power of judgment does not 
contain actual innate notions that provide the human mind with a given 
knowledge of things and values as they are in themselves, but that the power 
to judge depends on sensory perception to begin its cognitive, social and affec- 
tive process. Even so, experience in the material world would not be possi- 
ble if the mind did not possess this innate and aprioristic power, a force that, 
preceding rational knowledge, belongs to the intellect. Despite not providing 
information on the essence of things and values, the innate power of judg- 
ment is not a naked force, whose only function would be to enable and orga- 
nize sensory experience. It is both a seed that enfolds the image or memory of 
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divine wisdom and, therefore, the principles of knowledge and of action such 
as truth, justice, and love; and the intellectual operation by which the human 
mind turns towards itself in search of the first principles seminally enfolded 
in its interior. As Chapter 4 argues, the mind is not conceived by Cusanus as 
a substratum that underlies a series of properties, but as a living movement. 
Iudicium concreatum is thus the name given to this living movement inasmuch 
as it possesses a seminal innate material and relates to it in order to find its way 
on the path toward truth. 

Chapter 4 considers the innate power of judgment's cognitive function. The 
first and second sections of the chapter review the better known aspects of the 
process of knowledge, i.e., its limits and the peculiarity of the mind as ¿mago 
Dei. The last sections explore a problem that issues from the two different 
explanations that Cusanus gives for this peculiarity. In works such as De coni- 
ecturis and Idiota. De sapientia, he points toward the human ability to num- 
ber, in De ludo globi, his focus is on freedom. So, what is the relation between 
numbering and freedom? The chapter analyzes the references Cusanus makes 
to these two operations and establishes the relation between them, showing 
that numbering, the image in the human mind of equality (the second person 
of the Trinity) is begotten from freedom, the image of the creative power of 
oneness, the first person. In the epistemological field, this relation explains a 
very talked about point in Cusanus’ anthropology: the free production of con- 
cepts is the human task that most closely resembles divine creation. By show- 
ing that numbering is begotten from freedom, it is understood why human 
knowledge is free and not a mechanical unfoldment of the mind’s oneness. 
Cognitive activity is free in itself in the image of the Father, and its creating is 
the creating of this or that concept, in the image of the Son. The same reason- 
ing can be applied to moral activity, given that to number also means to lead 
a life under the guidance of the principle of equality, which teaches us to do 
unto others as we would have them do unto us. The creation of moral concepts 
once introduced to the world will contribute to establishing equality, a free 
activity of the human mind. 

Chapter 5 addresses the aspect of equality that makes it the innate condi- 
tion of sociality, and examines certain problems, such as the role of the innate 
power of judgment as the principle of self-preservation, its relation to the 
human body, and the limits of its free activity, inasmuch as the human mind 
is a creature. Cusanus’ writings show that the desire for truth can be identi- 
fied with the principle of self-preservation insofar as the mind’s nature is intel- 
lectual, and therefore truth is its life. In this character, the mind has a selfish 
aspect, that of self-love, necessary for human beings to strive toward their goal. 
However, during the journey, we pilgrims realize that our access to truth is 
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limited, which gives rise to the need for dialogue to enrich individual perspec- 
tives. This evolution of the desire for truth from self-love to reaching out to oth- 
ers is based on the Trinitarian structure of the iudicium concreatum which, in 
addition to the inclination to know (and, as Chapter 6 shows, to love), enfolds 
in itself a tendency to do justice, or equalize. The disposition of justice shows 
itself by an innate principle that regulates all actions and says: “Do to others as 
you would have done to you.” The principle of equality, as with other principles 
enfolded in the iudicium concreatum, is not a content-rich idea that imposes 
itself on the will; its force resides in its formulation, which has a double aspect. 
On one side, it directs us toward ourselves, to find out what we would want in 
each concrete case. On the other, it redirects that will toward our neighbor. 
Thus, although the desire for truth first manifests as self-love, its natural devel- 
opment should lead to a life of community, sustained by dialogue. 

But dialogue, as all interaction with the world, be it cognitive, loving or 
social, requires a body. Despite the dualistic vocabulary that Cusanus some- 
times used, he maintained that the body has been created with the soul and 
that the unity between them is substantial. The body-soul relationship, as he 
considered it, is contextualized in a broader metaphysical conception, accord- 
ing to which the superior levels enfold the inferior ones. In this sense, it can 
be said that the body is a human body as long as the mind’s activity unfolds in 
it, giving it life. Indeed, in addition to its rational and intellectual powers, the 
mind involves the vegetative and sensitivepowers, which it unfolds in the body 
while the compound exists as such. Thus, Cusanus emphasized not only the 
primacy of the mind over the body but also the primacy of the mind, inasmuch 
as it is immortal, over the body-soul compound. 

The question of the ontological status of the body leads to the problem of 
the foundation and limits of freedom. Human beings are not necessarily bound 
by love to each other, because human love is incomplete. For the same reason, 
we are not irresistibly drawn toward God. These considerations give rise to the 
question of whether our freedom depends on a defect. Can freedom, which 
is the image of God's omnipotence in the human mind proceed from a lack 
of perfection? Although Cusanus does not address this issue, the Augustinian 
distinction between libertas (freedom) and liber arbitrium (freedom of choice) 
allows us to solve the problem. Human beings are created free, in the sense 
of the word libertas. We were meant to own our will, and this essential free- 
dom entails freedom of choice. The fact that this power might turn away from 
what is good is accidental, not essential. Human freedom is not grounded ona 
defect and constitutes the core of what makes us God's image. 

Although freedom is our essence, it has limits. It is limited by the body, 
while the body and the soul are a living compound, but less obviously it is 
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limited when it acts independently from the body. Human beings are not only 
creatures but fallen creatures as well. As creatures, we are always incomplete if 
isolated from God. In Paradise, Adam was made just by original justice, a habi- 
tus freely given by God's grace that kept sensual appetite subjected to intel- 
lectual power. The latter, being potential, needed to be actualized in order to 
realize its function of understanding. This actualization was God's grace. In 
short, the grace of God has always been needed by human beings to fulfill their 
end, using both their intellectual and volitive powers. Although original justice 
was lost by the fall, the sacrifice of the Son gave humanity sanctifying grace. 
Neither original justice nor sanctifying grace erase the fact that human nature 
is finite because it is created, so it is free power. Such limits of the mind are 
shown in the creation of values, an activity in which the mind is not necessar- 
ily bound by the body. We are not the cause of values, God is. We are not the 
minter, says Cusanus in De ludo globi, who produces coins, we are the banker 
who counts, discerns and makes known the value of coins. The limits inher- 
ent in this role do not remove its dignity. On one side, if the human mind did 
not exist, all that is valuable in the created world would not be valued. There 
would be a dimension of God's creatures that would not come to the light. On 
the other side, if human beings did not struggle to incorporate into the world 
the innate principles seminally present in our minds, divine justice would be 
absent from the world in which we live. By assessing things, knowing them, 
and creating and integrating values into the world, human beings strive to 
complete the divine creative activity. 

This task, this mission, would be empty without love. The first paragraph of 
De docta ignorantia describes the innate power of judgment as a movement 
that seeks, by its own weight, affection, to rest in its beloved end. The idea that 
affectus is a structural part of the iudicium concreatum is maintained in the 
rest of Cusanus’ work, explicitly appearing in De coniecturis, Idiota. De sapi- 
entia, several sermons, and his correspondence with the monks of Tegernsee. 
Chapter 6 examines these texts that develop Cusanus’ treatment of the loving 
dimension of the iudicium concreatum and its relation to intellectus. The affec- 
tus accomplishes a necessary function, since the intellectual search, without 
love, becomes an empty curiosity and deviates from its end. Even though the 
affective and intellectual dimensions of the iudicium concreatum appear com- 
plementary, Cusanus maintains the primacy of intellectus over affectus; that is 
to say, the love that leads the mind toward its end is not blind but guided by 
certain knowledge. That incipient knowledge, however, is not a full apprehen- 
sion of its goal because the mind would not be moved toward it; it is an apri- 
oristic foretaste, which can be identified with the iudicium connatum, which 
Cusanus also calls “faith.” It is like a seed of knowledge that must unfold and 
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perfect itself to reach its fulfillment. It achieves this through love, a love that 
is no longer affectus but caritas, the love of Christ. In it, both the cognitive and 
loving aspects of the human mind’s inclination to the truth reach their intel- 
lectual perfection. Needless to say, no human being, except Jesus Christ, has 
achieved or will achieve perfection. 

The way of love, as Cusanus calls it, poses the same problem as the way of 
knowledge: God is unknowable to the human mind and can only be achieved 
in His image or likeness. The answer to the problem is presented by Cusanus 
in Sermo CCXLI. Although we do not know God, we know that He is love, i.e., 
caritas. The likeness of this love is love of one’s neighbor. Therefore, by lov- 
ing our neighbor, we come to a certain knowledge in the likeness of God. The 
threefold journey of the human self toward adoptive filiation thus shows its 
ethical dimension. Although truth remains unattainable, it can be unattain- 
ably reached through a mirror and an aenigma. The mirror is the human mind 
itself, which reflects eternal moral laws. These laws, however, are not explicitly 
written out but enfolded in its most profound dimension, intellectual memory. 
To access their reflection and give them individual meaning, the mind first 
must go out into the world, then return to its interior in search of guidance, 
then return to the world, freely actualizing and adapting to concrete circum- 
stances that the reflection of truth found within itself. The interaction increases 
the knowledge that the mind has of itself as the image of God, resulting in an 
orderly, just love of ourselves and our neighbors. Caritas is an intellectual love, 
because it is free from the limitations of sensuous and rational cognition, and 
it is an equal love, because it is love of all human beings qua image of God. Our 
soul, writes Nicholas of Cusa in Sermo CCXLI, is on the horizon of eternity, i.e., 
where time and eternity are united. If he is right, we live at a temporal and an 
atemporal level at the same time. Perhaps that explains why his writings, even 
if produced in the fifteenth century, still have so much to say to us today. 
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